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TWO  PORTRAITS  OF  WILLIAM  SOMERSET, 
THIRD  EARL  OF  WORCESTER,  K.G. 

By  J.   G.   MANN,   M.A.,   F.S.A. 


THE  third  of  the  three  military  portraits 
from  Badminton,*  which  were  shown 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1933,  represents  William  Somer- 
set, third  Earl  of  Worcester  (1 526-1 589). 
Whereas  the  other  two  portraits  showed  the 
sitters  respectively  in  French  and  Italian  ar- 
mours, the  one  now  reproduced  in  colour  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  ex- 
hibits an  English  armour  from  the  Royal 
workshops  at  Greenwich.  A  some- 
what defective  photograph  of  the 
last-mentioned  portrait  was  repro- 
duced by  Sir  Guy  Laking  in  his 
Record]  and  accepted  by  him  as  a 
representation  of  the  existing  ar- 
mour with  similar  engrailed  de- 
coration in  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  identification  has  now  been 
questioned  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps- 
Day  in  his  invaluable  monograph 
on  the  Greenwich  School  Frag- 
menta  Armamentaria,  vol.  I,  part  2, 
where  he  has  pointed  out  certain 
discrepancies  between  the  armour 
in  the  picture  and  that  in  the  Tower. 
There  is  another  picture  at  Bad- 
minton, a  late  eighteenth-century 
engraving  of  which  was  repro- 
duced by  Laking.  A  photograph  of 
the  original  picture  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  (No.  i.).  The 
inscription  on  the  background  of 
this  panel,  as  was  the  case  with  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Somerset  of  Wick- 
hambrook,  is  patently  incorrect,  as 
there  was  no  Henry  third  Earl  oj 

*  The  other  two  were  described  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  December,  1933,  and  September, 
1934,  and  identified,  respectively,  as  Sir 
Charles  Somerset  (traditionally,  but  wrongly, 
called  Sir  George  Somerset),  standard  bearer 
of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  and  Sir  Charles 
Somerset  of  Wickhambrook. 
f  Record  of  European  Armour,  vol.  IV,  page  28. 


Worcester.  It  was  probably  intended  to  be  read 
as  William  Somerset,  son  of  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  represents  the  same 
person  as  our  frontispiece,  namely,  the  third 
Earl,  but  at  an  earlier  age.  The  subject  of  this 
colour-plate  is  inscribed  1581  JET.  SVjE  52, 
that  is  to  say  eight  years  before  his  death  (the 
D.N.B.  gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1526)  and 
shows  him  bald  and  grizzled,  while  in  the 
earlier  portrait  his  hair  is  still  dark  and  thick, 
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although  receding  at  the  temples.  His  appear- 
ance there  is  that  of  a  man  of  forty  or  so,  and 
he  wears  the  "lesser  George"  of  the  Garter, 
which  he  had  received  in  1570.  These  facts, 
taken  together,  indicate  a  date  fairly  close  to 
the  time  of  the  other  two  pictures,  one  of  which 
was  dated  1566.  It  is  also  much  nearer  to  the 
latter  in  point  of  style  than  the  1581  portrait, 
which  is  inferior  in  drawing  and  technique, 
and  in  every  way  stands  apart  from  the  others. 
We  have  therefore  before  us  four  subjects 
for  enquiry  centring  round  one  man,  namely 
the  two  panel  portraits,  the  armour  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  drawing  of  the  armour  la- 
belled The  Earle  of  Woster  in  the  Jacobe  Al- 
bum in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No. 
ii.).  Laking  regarded  them,  so  far  as  the  ar- 
mour was  concerned,  as  interchangeable,  but 
Mr.  Cripps-Day  has  divided  them  into  two 
separate  groups:  (1)  The  armour  or  armours 


in  the  Tower  and  the  earlier  portrait,  which 
closely  resemble  each  other.  The  evidence  of 
the  picture  seems  to  place  this  armour  with- 
in John  Kelte's  term  of  office  as  master-work- 
man at  Greenwich.  (2)  The  1581  portrait  and 
the  Jacobe  drawing,  which  differ  from  group 
(1)  and  may  be  connected  with  each  other, 
although  there  are  a  few  discrepancies  to  be 
noticed  between  them  also. 

One  agrees  at  once  with  Mr.  Cripps-Day's 
first  group,  for  the  earlier  portrait  is  an  excel- 
lent rendering  of  the  Tower  armour  (especi- 
ally in  the  accurate  drawing  of  the  close-hel- 
met), and  such  slight  variations  as  occur  else- 
where are  no  more  than  one  commonly  finds 
in  painting  of  this  date.  But  the  later  portrait 
differs  from  the  armour  in  two  marked  re- 
spects: all  the  borders  are  roped  and  the 
pauldrons  are  without  the  straight,  sunk  bands 
which  pass  obliquely  across  them  in  front. 
These  oblique  bands  are  also  absent  in  the 
Jacobe  drawing,  which  has  a  further  variation 
from  the  Tower  armour  in  the  rosettes  on 
the  knees,  though  the  borders  are  plain. 
Mr.  Cripps-Day  found  these  discrepancies 
so  telling  that  he  believed  that  the  Jacobe 
drawing  represented  an  armour  no  longer  in 
existence.  In  that  case  the  Earl  must  have 
had  two  different  armours,  both  ornamented 
with  engrailed  bands. 

Against  this  view  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  value  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
later  portrait  and  the  drawing  is  much  weak- 
ened by  their  poor  quality.  The  1581  picture 
is  the  work  of  a  hack  painter,  whose  render- 
ing of  the  close-helmet,  the  fore-shortening  of 
the  peascod  breast,  and  the  sword-hilt,  to 
name  the  more  obvious  defects,  is  badly  out 
of  drawing.  The  Jacobe  drawing,  too,  is  one 
of  the  less  satisfactory  ones  in  the  album  and 
lacks  the  neat  and  convincing  penmanship  of 
that  of  the  Cumberland  suit.  Its  great  claim 
to  fame  is  that  the  second  page  with  the 
double-pieces  of  the  suit  bears  one  of  the  in- 
scriptions in  Jacobe's  own  hand  "Thes  peces 
were  made  by  me  Jacobe."  Both  panel  and 
drawing  suggest  that  the  artists  were  not 
working  with  the  armour  before  them,  but 
at  second-hand,  or  even  drawing  from  mem- 
ory, which  would  account  for  the  misplacing 
of  the  bands  on  the  pauldrons  and  the  roping. 
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Mr.  Cripps-Day  has  pointed  out  that  the 
attribution  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester  of  the  ar- 
mour now  at  the  Tower,  but  until  recently 
divided  between  London  and  Windsor,  did 
not  exist  before  the  re-discovery  of  the  album 
in  the  'nineties.  But  in  my  view  there  seems 
to  be  no  insuperable  objection  to  the  ascrip- 
tion. All  the  pieces  in  the  Tower  can  be 
matched  in  the  two  pages  of  the  album,  ex- 
cept the  second  burgonet. 

The  variations  in  form,  like  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  drawing  of  the  decoration,  may  be 
due  to  the  draughtsman,  who  so  far  as  the 
outlines  of  the  suits  were  concerned  tended  to 
follow  a  stereotyped  model  throughout  the 
book.  Unfortunately,  the  surface  of  the  actual 
armour  has  now  lost  its  original  coloured  pat- 
ina. The  difference  between  the  black  ground 
of  the  armour  in  the  1 581  picture  (it  is  grey 
in  the  other)  and  the  russet  of  the  album  is  no 
more  than  that  between  the  blue  of  the  ar- 
mour in  the  Cumberland  miniature  by  Nich- 
olas Hilliard  and  the  plum  colour  of  the  draw- 
ing in  the  album.  It  is,  therefore,  tenable 
that  unless  further  evidence  is  forthcoming, 
part  at  least  of  the  armour  in  the  Tower  is 
that  represented  in  the  two  portraits. 

William  Somerset,  third  Earl  of  Worcester, 
was  an  important  figure  in  the  politics  of  his 
day.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  gentleman  of 
the  privy  chamber  and  principal  esquire  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  took  part  in  the  coronation 
of  his  three  successors.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  Earl  in  1548,  and,  as  the  youngest 
peer  present,  it  fell  to  him  to  cast  the  first 
vote  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Protector 
Somerset.  Although  at  first  suspected  of  Cath- 
olic leanings,  he  became  deputy  Earl  Mar- 
shal and  was  present  at  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  He  was  later  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  trial  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  article  in 
this  series,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1573  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  and  while  crossing 
the  Channel  was  attacked  by  pirates  and 
several  of  his  men  were  slain.  This  seems  to 
have  been  his  only  experience  of  active  fight- 
ing in  a  life  spent  in  the  affairs  of  the  court 
and  the  council  chamber,  though  at  the  end 
of  his  life  he  commanded  a  force  of  six  lances 
and  twenty-four  light  horse  for  the  defence  of 


the  country  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1 588.  He  was  buried  in  Raglan  Church,  Mon- 
mouthshire, but  the  monument  to  himself 
and  his  son  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans 
after  the  sack  of  Raglan  Castle  and  only  the 
mutilated  effigies  remain. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  add  that 
since  the  first  article  appeared  Mr.  Henry 
Corder  has  kindly  informed  me  that  the  arms 
of  Lord  Worcester's  brother,  Sir  Charles  Som- 
erset, the  gentleman  pensioner,  on  his  tomb 
in  St.  James's  Church,  Bristol,*  bear  no  mark 
of  cadency,  which  is  further  evidence  that  the 
accepted  system  of  differencing  had  not  yet 
been  established.  As  already  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  the  January,  1934,  Connoisseur,  the 
date  1566,  which  was  included  in  the  under- 
line of  the  coloured  plate  of  the  December, 
1933,  number,  was  occasioned  by  an  error  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Elizabethan  Exhibition. 
As  the  plate  showed  quite  clearly,  the  panel 
is  undated.  Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  for  the  facilities  which  he  has 
freely  given  to  study  these  military  portraits 
of  his  ancestors,  and  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce the  two  which  accompany  this  article. 

*  I.  M.   Roper,   Effigies  of  Gloucestershire  and  Bristol,    1 93 1. 
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ART  TREASURES  OF  THE  MIDLANDS 

LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT  BIRMINGHAM 

By    S.    C.    KAINES    SMITH,    M.B.E.,    M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 


AS  the  originator  of  this  exhibition,  I  can- 
not be  expected  to  criticize  it ;  but  I  may 
and  do  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
explain  its  aims.  It  has  been  held  firstly  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  Jubilee 
of  this  Gallery,  reckoned  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  first  Keeper,  the  late  Sir  Whit- 
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worth  Wallis,  who  guided  its  destinies  for 
forty-three  years,  and  placed  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  provincial  galleries;  and  secondly,  for 
a  national,  and  at  the  same  time  a  personal 
purpose,  the  expression  of  an  artistic  creed,  and 
that  creed  my  own.  I  need  hardly  emphasize 
my  good  fortune  in  working  for  a  Committee 
which  has  given  me  a  free  hand 
to  carry  out  my  ideas  in  my  own 
way,  but  I  should  like  to  record 
my  gratitude  for  that  freedom. 
Briefly,  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
show  that  the  history  of  English 
taste,  and  consequently  of  Eng- 
lish art,  can  only  be  rightly  studied 
in  its  domestic  environment;  it 
is  not  in  the  seclusion  of  the  lib- 
rary, the  dust  of  the  saleroom, 
or  amid  the  discreet  draperies  of 
the  dealer's  salon,  that  we  shall 
find  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
true  criteria  of  its  values  are  to 
be  discovered,  but  only  in  the 
home  for  which  it  was  made. 
And  so  I  myself  visited  every 
house  from  which  these  things 
have  come,  and  chose  every  piece 
myself,  that  I  might  bring  into 
our  Galleries  that  essential  do- 
mestic setting  which  brought  the 
English  conception  of  art  into 
being.  Not  only  paintings  are 
here,  but  furniture,  tapestry  and 
armour;  such  intimate  relics  of 
family  associations  as  the  bodice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  em- 
broidered shoes,  lent  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  house  of  her  ill- 
fated  Essex ;  miniatures  and  plate 
and  embroidery ;  remnants  of  the 
older  art  of  medieval  England's 
use,  such  as  the  Limoges  enamel 
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reliquary  of  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Canterbury 
(Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford  Cathedral), 
made  scarcely  a  dozen 
years  after  his  death; 
the  magnificent  Oscott 
Monstrance  (Oscott 
College,  Portuguese 
work  of  i  546);  the 
chalice  and  paten  of 
Clifford  Chambers 
Church,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  to  bear 
an  English  hall-mark, 
and  the  silver-gilt  chal- 
ice and  paten  made, 
probably  at  Norwich, 
for  the  Lyttelton  fam- 
ily of  Pillaton  (now  of 
Hatherton),  and  still 
in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Hatherton ;  MSS. 
from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury downwards,  early 

printing,  pedigrees,  patents  and  charters,  and 
early  grants  of  land  still  held  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  grantees — and  all  from  the 
eleven  counties  of  the  heart  of  England. 

Among  the  paintings,  although  there  are 
many  famous  pictures,  not  all  are  so  widely 
known  as  Reynolds'  Viscount  Althorp  (Earl 
Spencer),  or  Hoppner's  Lady  Charlotte  Legge 
(Earl  of  Dartmouth),  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
Moroni,  A  Spanish  Gentleman,  or  Mr.  C.  A. 
Boughton-Knight's  glorious  Rembrandt,  The 
Cradle.  There  are  many  that  have  never  been 
publicly  exhibited  before,  and  among  these 
are  some  surprises.  In  what  other  country  in 
the  world  would  the  Vaughan  of  Tretower, 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  1560  (Capt.  J.  R.  H. 
Harley),  have  passed  until  now  undiscussed, 
save  for  a  single  article  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Walpole  Society,  and  unattributed  still?  I 
know  of  no  sixteenth-century  portrait  of  an 
Englishman,  outside  the  work  of  Holbein,  so 
vivid  in  characterization  and  so  masterly  in 
drawing.  If,  as  Sir  Lionel  Cust  suggested,  it  is 
by  Hans  Eworth,  it  is  surely  by  far  the  finest 
thing  he  ever  did.  Where  again,  but  in  Eng- 
land, could  Mr.  Boughton-Knight's  delicate 
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and  lovely  Head  of  a  Girl  have  gone  unheeded 
and  unrecognized  as  the  authentic  work  of 
Jan  Vermeer?  Is  it  some  kind  of  fear  which, 
when  the  work  of  an  artist  is  rare,  makes  the 
admission  of  a  new  discovery  to  the  select 
band  so  difficult  a  matter?  In  technique,  in 
quality  and  in  feeling,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  claiming  this  work  for  Vermeer. 

Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  delightful  sur- 
prises of  the  work  of  bringing  this  collection 
together,  to  find  how  often  the  authorship  of 
a  picture  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  owners,  who  "loved  it  for  itself 
alone."  It  is  all  to  the  good.  The  collector  of 
"old  masters"  does  not  (intentionally  at  any 
rate)  stimulate  creation.  The  progress  of  Eng- 
lish art  has  been  guided  and  stimulated  by 
the  patron,  ordering  his  pictures  as  he  ordered 
his  furniture  and  his  plate,  and  caring  little 
whether  the  artist  he  employed  were  English 
or  foreign,  so  long  as  he  got  what  he  wanted. 

So  we  have  here  Eworth  and  Streetes  and 
the  hybrid  Anglo-Dutchman  Johnson,  side 
by  side  with  that  formal  but  intensely  human 
nameless  Englishman  who  made  the  Fitton 
portraits,    lent  by   Sir   Francis   Newdigate- 
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Newdegate;  My  tens,  in  two  superb  examples, 
namely  the  Charles  I.,  lent  by  Lord  Somers, 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lent  by  Earl 
Spencer;  Van  Dyck  in  every  English  phase, 
Lely  and  Kneller,  side  by  side  with  a  group  of 
Dobson's  most  emphatically  English  work- 
pre-eminent  among  them  his  "father  of  all 
English  Conversation-pieces,"  the  Prince  Ru- 
pert, Col.  Murray,  and  Col.  John  Russell  (Lord 
Sandys) ;  and  here  too,  are  Mignard  and 
Largilliere,  Soldi  and  Battoni  with  their 
foreign  interpretation  of  English  character. 

The  catholicity  of  English  taste,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  era  of  the  "collector,"  is  shown 
by  the  presence,  among  his  beloved  Dutch- 
men, of  such  little-known  names  as  Ryckhals, 
Interior  (Major  R.  Stirling),  Horremans,  Lady 
stung  by  a  Bee  (Major  J.  Hibbert),  and  a  pair 
of  Classical  Landscapes  by  M.  Schoevaerdts 
(Mrs.  Lucas-Scudamore) ;  and  from  the  last- 
named  collection,  comes  also  the  pair  of  Frag- 
onard  studies  of  children,  Peace  and  War. 

After  all,  the  foundations  of  English  taste 
are  laid  in  the  home.  Even  the  collector  sel- 


III    \I>   OF   A   GIRL   IN   GREY   DRESS    WITH    WHITE    CAP    : 
VERMEER  OF  DELFT    :  LENT   BY   C.   BOUGHTON    KNIGHT, 


IAN 
ESQ. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    SPANISH    GENTLEMAN    :'  BY    GIAMBATTISTA 
MORONI    OF    BERGAMO    :    LENT    BY   THE    EARL    OF   WARWICK. 


dom  turns  his  house  into  a  museum;  he  lives 
with  his  things  and  loves  them  because  they 
are  his  own.  That  is  why  the  great  room — the 
largest  of  the  ten  galleries  which  this  exhibi- 
tion fills  but  does  not  crowd — is  arranged  as 
the  great  hall  of  a  great  house  might  be  ar- 
ranged, with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  corona- 
tion robes  (Earl  of  Warwick),  flanked  by  tap- 
estry of  Mortlake  (Baron  Ash,  Esq.),  and  of 
Flanders  (Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  Bt.),  be- 
tween her  Warden  of  the  Marches,  Vaughan 
of  Tretower,  and  the  youthful  portrait  of 
her  own  Essex,  attributed  to  Zuccaro  (Vis- 
count Hereford),  and  with  harnesses  of  fluted 
armour  on  either  hand.  There  is  material 
here  and  to  spare  for  the  critic,  the  expert, 
and  the  research  student;  and  my  aim  has 
been  to  present  this  material  in  such  a  form 
and  in  such  an  atmosphere,  that  research  and 
criticism  may  have  the  chance  to  rid  them- 
selves of  some  of  that  complacent  staleness 
with  which  it  seems  now  to  be  oppressed. 

In  this  clearer  atmosphere,  it  has  already 
been  possible  to  give  Captain  E.  Spencer- 
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THREE    SUITS  OF    ARMOUR  OP    llll     \1  WIMII.I  \\     IVI'I     FROM    1111     MEYRICK  COLLECTION    :    LENT    BY    I  UK   LORD  SO.MERS 


Churchill's  Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  Green  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  to  Karel  Fabritius,  and 
Lord  Somers'  Concert  Party  by  Candle-light  is 
relieved  of  a  dubious  attribution  to  Hon- 
thorst,  and  emerges  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
work  of  Hendrik  Ter- 
bruggen,  while  the 
same  owner's  Charles  I . 
is  emphatically  con- 
firmed as  being  a  su- 
perb Mytens,  not  a 
Vandyck,  as  the  late 
Sir  L.  Cust  believed. 
I  hope  that  we  may 
benefit,  in  the  course 
of  producing  the  large 
souvenir  edition  of  the 
catalogue,  by  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions 
offered  by  some  of  the 
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I  111      PILLATON    ill  \LICE    AND 
LISH    I  IRC  I     1510   1525    :    LENT 


many  connoisseurs  who  have  visited  the  ex- 
hibition. I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Eric  Mac- 
lagan,  for  example,  for  pointing  out  to  me 
that  the  small  altar-piece  lent  by  Sir  Francis 
Newdigate-Newdegate  is   not   English,  but 

Catalan;  but  the  Jack 
of  Kent  portrait,  and 
the  most  interesting 
eighteenth -century 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  lent 
by  A.  C.  Holte-Brace- 
bridge,  are  among  the 
problems  still  await- 
ing a  solution,  which  I 
hope  may  be  found  as 
an  outcome  of  this  ex- 
hibition of  objects  se- 
lected from  those  many 
treasures  that  remain 
in  Midland  homes. 


PATEN    :    SILVER-GILT.    ENG- 
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NOTTINGHAM     STONE     WARE 

By    CLEMENT    F.    PITMAN,    M.A. 

Curator,  Nottingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 


No.  I.— PUNCH-BOWL  INCISED  WITH  ROSE  AND  THISTLE,  ROYAL 
ARMS,    AN    INSCRIPTION    AND    DATE,    1726  :    14J  IN.    DIAMETER 


NO  more  than  to-day  would  a  reason 
able  eighteenth-century  being  have  in- 
vested in  purchases  of  choice  ceramics, 
were  they  destined  for  purely  domestic  ends. 
Choice  ware  to  the  eighteenth-century  mind 
would  almost  certainly  have  meant  some 
jasper  phase  of  Wedgwood.  Then,  as  now, 
domestic  and  commonplace  demands  were 
met  by  earthenware  and  the  more  durable 
stone  ware.  The  latter  is  earthenware  so  highly 
fired  that  it  becomes  very  hard  and  suffici- 
ently vitrified  to  be  impervious  to  ordinary 


liquids  as  well  as  immune  from  the  action  of 
acids.  Local  tradition  has  it  that  the  old 
Nottingham  potters  found  the  banging  of 
their  ware — so  hard  was  it — on  shelf  or  bar- 
row, to  be  an  acceptable  advertisement  of  its 
durability.  The  glazing  of  this  ware  was  done 
with  salt  thrown  through  the  top  of  the  kiln 
when  the  pots  were  white  hot — hence  the 
potters'  smoke  problem.  The  result  in  colour 
varied  from  the  blotchy,  speckled  brown  of 
Ful ham  ware  to  the  lovely  deep  beer  brown 
of  Nottingham  ware,  which,  in  addition,  has 
a  high  metallic  glaze,  laid  over,  as  it  were, 
the  texture  of  an  orange  skin.  The  brown  in 


No.  II.— FLUTED  PUNCH-BOWL  WITH  ROULETTE  ORNAMENTAL 
RIM    HAND  AND  AN  INCISED  BAND  BELOW:  20J  IN.  DIAMETER 


No.  III.— BREAD  STAND  ON  FOOT,  INCISED  WITH  A  GEOMETRIC 
PATTERN,    BEADED    EDGES  :     CIRCA     1750:    13    IN.    DIAMETER 


Nottingham  ware  is  the  outcome  of  the  fer- 
ruginous clay  used. 

About  the  potters  themselves  there  was 
nothing  consciously  artistic.  They  were  just  a 
small  body  of  conscientious  craftsmen,  with  a 
good  tradition  behind  them,  prepared  to  un- 
dertake anything  from  a  child's  toy  to  a  beer 
mug,  punch  bowl,  or  some  humbly  utili- 
tarian pot.  As  the  outcome  of  this  unpretenti- 
ousness,  this  serving  of  tables,  unchecked  by 
any  considerations  of  preciousness,  together 
with  the  nineteenth-century  partiality  for  the 
merely  costly,  and  for  things  ornamented  to 
the  point  when  ornament  denies  itself,  time 
has  left  us  comparatively  few  examples  of  the 
eighteenth-century's  output,  and  scant  docu- 
mentation. The  survivals,  for  the  most  part, 
are  certainly  show  pieces.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Nottingham  ware  is  anything  but  a  common- 
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place,  either  in  private  col- 
lections, or  in  museums, 
for,  apart  from  Notting- 
ham, it  is  best  represented 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge.  And  it  is  well 
to  mention  that  many  ex- 
amples described  in  auc- 
tion catalogues  as  Notting- 
ham are  actually  Denby 
or  Brampton  ware.  Of  the 
seventy-two  specimens 
comprising  the  Nottingham  Castle  collection 
of  this  ware,  fifty-six  have  been  acquired  re- 
cently from  Mr.  Campion,  a  native  of  this 
city,  who  has  spent  much  time,  and  money, 
in  building  up  what  was,  to  the  best  of  my 


No.  V.      IHREE  EXAMPLES,  EACH  ILLUSTRATING  THE  USE  OF  SHREDDED  CLAY  ORNAMENTAL 
BANDS,  KNOWN  AS  POTSHERD  :  THE  CREAM  JUG  AND  TEA-POT  ARE  ALSO  INCISED  WITH  LINES 


definitely  attributed  is  the  tea-caddy  (No.  x.) 
inscribed  John  Asquith,  Maker,  1756,  and  John 
and  H ana  Asquith;  also  William  Lockett  and  his 
family  are  represented  by  the  beehive  toy,  and 
two  tea-caddies  (No.  ix.),  as  well  as  an  ink- 
pot the  top  of  a  bird  cage,  and  a  bird.  In 
the  collection,  too,  there  is  a  tea-caddy  which 
has  two  inscriptions:  IVm.  and  Mary  Biddle, 
Haturn,  Leicester sh  and  on  the  bottom  M.C., 
Maker  at  Nottingham  iyji.  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  made  by  Moses  Colclough,  a  pot- 
maker  who  was  still  living  in  1802.  Among 
the  reasonably  attributable  pieces,  are  five 
tiles — one  shown  here  (No.  vii.) — known  to 
have  come  from  the  house  of  Charles  Morley, 
a  mid-eighteenth-century  potter,  and  prob- 
ably a  descendant  of  the  James  Morley  who 
was,  in  1693,  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  legal 
action  which  John  Dwight  instituted  to  pro- 
tect his  patent  for  making  stone  ware ;  conse- 
quently one  would  expect  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  Nottingham  stone  ware  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Fulham. 

The  earliest  known  dated  piece  is  the  fa- 


No.  IV.  -JUG,  INS(  RIBED  1705,  (i|    ORANG1    COLOUR:   1 1 1 1    MUG 

AND   1  111.  (II  III  k    |l'(,  AKI     I'.ki  >\\  \   Willi    TRACES  OF  SPEI  Kl  I 

knowledge,  the  most  important  private  col- 
lection of  this  now  rare  pottery  in  existence. 
The  Nottingham  Borough  records  show  the 
names  of  fifty-seven  potters  living  and  work- 
ing here  during  the  eight- 
eenthcentury.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  pottery  was 
made  there  as  far  back  as 
the  Middle  Ages,   if  not 
earlier,  it  is  surprising  that, 
apart  from  their  names,  so 
little  information  is  avail- 
able regarding  the  actual 
potters;  nor  is  it  possible, 
except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances to  identify  any 
specific  piece  as  the  work 
of  some  one  man.  Among 

.  ,  ...  i  No.  VI.— TWO  POSSET   POTS  :  THE  LARGER  ONE  INSCRIBED  INITIALS  AND  DATE,    1768,   Willi 

the  examples  WhlCh  Can  be  AN    INCISED   FLORAL   DECORATION   BELOW  :  THE  OTHER  INSCRIBED  NAMES  AND  DATE   1758 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


No.   VII.— A  TWO-HANDLED   LOVING-CUP   :  AND   A    FIREPLAl  I 
TILL    WITH    STAMPED     GEOMETRIC     PATTERN    :    CIRCA     1750 


mous  posset  pot  of  1700  made  for  Samuel 
Watkinson  and  his  wife  when  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Nottingham.  It 
was  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  C.J.  Lomax,  Esq.,  and  is 
a  type  of  vessel  not  unknown 
at  Fulham,  though,  later,  it 
became  peculiar  to  Notting- 
ham. The  surviving  dated 
pieces  carry  us  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  this  highly  localized  pro- 
duct, with  its  large  Midland 
market,  died  out,  probably  a 
victim  of  the  successful  com- 
petition of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  resulting  from  im- 
proved transportation.  But  we 
have  fragments  and  early 
"wasters,"  in  addition  to  one 
pot  datable  at  about  1 703,  of  a  coloration  and 


texture  which  are  undeniably  close  to  that  of 
Fulham  stone  ware,  with  further  resemblance 
in  the  pieces  with  a  double  body  (No.  xi.),  the 
exterior  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
pierced  decoration.  Of  the  "wasters"  only 
a  few  are  typically  coloured,  and  there  is 
one  stamped  A.R. — Anna  Regina.  This  also 
occurs  on  a  jug  in  the  public  Museum  at 
Sheffield.  Such  pieces  were  intended  as  accur- 
ately measured  vessels  for  use  in  taverns. 

Pieces  with  a  neck,  ornamented  with  closely 
arranged  circular  bands,  above  a  round  and 
slightly  squat  body  are  certainly  of  Fulham 


No.  VIII.      POSSE!    POl    INSCRIBED  NAME    AM  >  1  >A  IT.  1719,  ROU- 
LETTE BAND  AND  INCISED  SCROLLWORK  BELOW:  9J  IN.  HIGH 


No.  IX.— TWO  TEA-CADDIES,  EACH  ORNAMENTED  ON  TWO  SIDES  WITH  MOULDED  PLAQUE 
AND  INSCRIBED  NAMES  AND  DATE   :   (CENTRE)    BEEHIVE  AND  BEAR— BEAR   UNGLAZED 


inspiration;  and  if  contrasted  with  the  small 
jug  in  the  FitzWilliam  Museum,*  this  shape 
could  be  followed  back  through  Wrotham 
pottery  to  Edward  VI.  It  is  a  shape  which 
suggests  the  metal  worker  as  its  instigator,  as 
also,  by  reason  of  the  design,  do  the  little 
cream  jug  and  tea-pot  (No.  v.),  and  the  five- 
gallon  punch-bowl  (No.  ii.)  with  its  fluted 
sides.  Another  jug  (No.  iv.)  is  dated  1705, 
and  its  unusual  and  definitely  orange  colour 
together  with  the  Fulham  tendencies,  already 
alluded  to,  make  it  pretty  clear  that  in  the 
early  days  there  was  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  ultimate  colour  of  a  pot  when  fired. 
The  other  jug  and  handled  cup  (No.  iv.)  point 
in  the  same  direction  by  reason  of  their  un- 
even brown  tending  towards  a  speckle. 

With  the  designs,  simplicity  must  be  re- 
garded as  equally  indicating  an  early  date, 

*  Illustrated  in  English  Pottery,  Rackham  and  Reid,  Fig.  134. 
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and  one  plain  two- 
handled  cup  (No.  vii.) 
illustrates  the  simpler 
form.  The  only  other 
chronological  hints  as 
to  the  development  of 
Nottingham  ware  are 
given  by  decorated 
pieces  which  happen 
also  to  be  dated,  of 
which  several  are  illus- 
trated. The  character- 
istic ornament  is  an 
iron  brown  slip  applied 
before  the  glazing,  as 
in:  the  flowers  on  the 
puzzlejug  (No.x.);  the 

bread  stand  (No.  iii.)  acquired  as  recently  as 
October  last ;  and  the  tea-pot  from  the  Side- 
botham  collection  (No.  x.).  Then  there  are 


No.  X.— TEA-POT  INCISED  AND  DECORATED  WITH  BROWN  SLIP  FLORAL  MOTIFS  :  AN  INCISED  PUZZLE 
JUG,  MARKED  O./i.  1755  :  AND  A  TEA-C  ADDY  INCISED  AND  INSCRIBED  JOSEPH  ASQUITH  MAKER,  1756 

trated),  doubtless  the  same  tool  used  for  the 
numerous  inscriptions,  varying  in  purpose, 
from  the  commemoration  of  some  happy  fam- 
ily event  tolines  from  some 
jinglingverse  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  mind  in  its 
cups    (No.   xii.).   The   in- 
scriptions are  done  in  facile 
and  beautiful  italic,  as  on 
the  John  Hatt  punch-bowl 
(No.  i.) .  Then  there  are  de- 
signs executed  by  punches 
and  roulettes  (No.  viii.),  or 
madebysomepointedtool. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sprin- 
kling  of   "  potsherd  "    or 
shredded  clay  which  is  used 
to  produce  a  contrast  in  textures  (No.  v.) ;  and 
in  later  pieces,  applied  motifs  are  favoured. 


No.  XI.— TWO  PUZZLl     [UGS  :  EACH  HAS    \   l«ni;ll     BODY,  TH I  ONE    INCISED    VND 

PERFORATED  l-'i.()R  \  I     Mi.lll-       Ml<.    I\m  KIBH)    NAM!     VND    DAT!     VBOVI     INCISED    BAND 


also  the  numerous  free  designs  incised  with  a 
sharp  point  (shown  in  several  examples  illus- 


t-  ■>■■ 


Mo.  XII.      Illl     MUG    VND    [UG,  TO  THE  LEFT,  ARE  EXAMPLES  WITH  MOULDED  AND  APPLIED  FLORAL  ORNAMENTS  :  THE    PLA1 

IS   INSl  RIBED   NAME     VND   DATE,    1760   :   THE   OTHER    MUG    IS    INCISED  WITH   FLOWERS,  A   BIRD,   A  LEGEND,   NAME  AND   DATE,   1781 
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LACQUER  WORK   BY  GERHARD   DAGLY 

By   DR.    HANS    HUTH 


LITTLE  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Euro- 
pean furniture  in  the  style  of  the  Far 
East.  On  the  Continent  this  furniture  is 
briefly  classified  as  English  and  Dutch,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  and  the  quality  of  the  pieces, 
without  reference  to  the  lacquer  ornamenta- 
tion or  other  characteristics.  In  Germany  a 
further  classification  obtains,  namely  Dres- 
den, referring  to  the  lacquer  pieces  from  the 
Court  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  though  their 
Dresden  origin  is  questionable.  In  Scandina- 
vian countries  where  chinoiserie  furniture  is 
plentiful  the  same  ignorance  prevails,  while, 
in  France,  few  records  remain  of  the  men  who 
made  the  popular  lachinage  or  lacquer  work. 

Various  varnishes  which 
were  commonly  recommended 
as  real  Chinese  or  Indian  were 
invariably  mixtures  of  resin 
with  a  basis  of  Indian  lacquer. 
The  fact  that  the  basis  of  all 
Eastern  lacquer  work  was  the 
sap  of  the  Rhus  vernicifera  tree 
was  not  generally  known  to 
the  European  lacquer  workers 
of  1700,  although  Athanasius 
Kircher  refers  to  it  in  his  book 
on  China,  written  in  1664.  In 
1730,  further  reference  was 
made  to  it  in  a  book  by  a 
Frenchman,  du  Halde,  but  it 
was  only  in  1 760,  through  the 
report  of  another  Frenchman, 
d'lncarville,  that  the  process 
became  really  popular.  The 
lacquer  on  furniture  in  Eu- 
rope, therefore,  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century, 
may  safely  be  said  not  to  be 
of  real  Chinese  lacquer.  It  is, 
in  reality,  only  a  kind  of  oil 
painting  covered  with  a  more 
or  less   transparent  varnish. 

Through  research  it  is  now 
possible  to  penetrate  into  the 


A  GUERIDON  DECORATED  WITH  VARIOUS 

circle  01  these  hitherto  anony-       flowers  :  soft  red  lacquer  ground 
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mous  artists  and  to  follow  closely  the  activi- 
ties of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  them. 
This  artist  was  Gerhard  Dagly  (b.  before  1665 
in  Spaa,  and  still  alive  in  17 14)  and  his  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Artists'  Lexicon.  He  is  often 
confused  with  Jacques  Dagly,  his  brother  [b. 
1 665  in  Spaa,  d.  1728  in  Paris) .  Gerhard  Dagly, 
in  1687,  obtained  an  appointment  at  the  Court 
of  the  Kurfiirst  of  Brandenburg  with  the  title 
of  Artist  of  the  Chamber  (Cammerkiinstler). 
His  principal  activity  seems  to  have  been  the 
making  of  "Lacquer  work  in  the  Chinese 
manner,"  and  in  1689,  his  brother  Jacques 
joined  him  in  Berlin.  In  the  following  year, 
Dagly  received  an  order  for  four  cupboards 
to  contain  the  coin  collection 
which  was  in  the  Berlin  Palace 
Art  Salon.  These  cupboards 
were  crested  with  plastic 
groups  symbolizing  the  con- 
tents of  each — Apollo,  for  the 
gold  coins;  Diana,  the  silver; 
Venus,  the  bronze;  Serapis, 
for  the  precious  stones. 

One  such  cupboard  has 
now  been  identified,  although 
lacking  the  cresting,  in  the 
Berlin  Palace.  The  lock  bears 
the  monogram  of  Kurfiirsten 
Friedrich  III.  and  the  cup- 
board itself  is  identical  with 
those  of  a  steel  engraving, 
dated  1696,  of  the  interior  of 
the  Art  Salon.  The  inside  of 
the  cupboard  in  question  is 
undoubtedly  a  restoration. 
The  shape  is  in  no  way  Ori- 
ental, but  the  decoration  of 
the  doors  and  the  sides  is  dis- 
tinctly Eastern — flat  and  re- 
lief work  in  gold  on  a  black 
ground,  in  imitation  of  the 
Japanese  lacquer  technique 
called  Hira-makie  and  Taka- 
makie.  Fearing  too  much 
empty  space,  the  artist  intro- 
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duced  birds  in  the  sky  which,  in  this  instance, 
would  not  have  been  done  by  an  Oriental .  The 
European  touch  is  further  discernible  in  the 
coarser  and  not  always  correct  drawing.  The 
decoration  of  the  legs  is  also  characteristic  of 
Dagly'swork;  flowering  vines  and  tendrils  ap- 
pearing with  no  relation  to  the  architectural 
lines  of  the  structure  on  which  they  are  painted. 
Another  example  may  be  identified  through 
the  report  of  a  traveller  who  saw  it  in  1694  in 
Schloss  Oranienburg  and  mentioned  it  as  be- 


ONE   "1    FOUR  COIN  <  VBINETS   DECORATED  ON   Bl  \i  K, 

IN  THE    [APANES]     MANNER,  BY  GERHARD  DAGLY,   I  //-' 90 


ing  Dagly's  work.  It  is  a  cupboard  decorated 
in  the  unusual  combination  of  blue  and  white. 
This  has  little  in  common  with  the  Art  Salon 
cupboard,  except  for  the  foot  which  shows 
the  vine  and  tendril  decoration.  The  form  of 
the  foot  and  the  arched  spreads  between  the 
legs  are  typical  of  Dagly's  furniture  and  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  his  cabinet  pieces.  The 
inner  panels  of  the  doors  are  framed  in  a  vine 
and  tendril  border  interrupted  by  flowers  re- 
sembling chrysanthemums.   This  motif  ap- 


pears with  Eastern  ceramics,  but  Dagly  has 
introduced  a  Gothic  influence,  and  this  bor- 
der too  is  distinctive  of  his  style.  The  princi- 
pal figure  on  the  door  is  a  throned  Prince ;  a 
subject  certainly  not  rare,  for  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Eastern  lacquer  work. 

There  is,  however,  one  piece  which  forms  a 
close  link  with  Dagly,  namely,  a  coromandel 
screen,  the  leaves  of  which,  with  those  of 
another,  were  used  to  panel  a  small  salon 
that  was  built  into  the  Berlin  Palace  in 
Dagly's  time.  As  the  coromandel  leaves  were 
not  large  enough  to  cover  the  walls  entirely, 
the  other  parts  of  the  walls  were  decorated 
with  motifs  in  the  Oriental  manner;  the 
upper  border  being  a  row  of  panels  of  land- 
scape motifs  in  relief,  and  obviously  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  As  at  that  time  Dagly  held  the 
rank  of  Directeur  des  Ornements  at  the  Court 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  planned 
and  carried  out  the  decoration  of  this  room. 

There  is  another  piece  in  Schloss  Monbijou 
with  lacquer  relief  in  gold  on  a  white  ground. 
The  figures,  here,  show  a  new  form,  import- 
ant as  being  a  link  with  Dagly's  subsequent 
work.  The  outside  of  the  doors  present  Eastern 
characteristics  so  perfectly  that  a  superficial 
examination  would  at  once  pronounce  them 
to  be  of  Asiatic  origin;  but  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  white  lacquer  is  virtually  unknown 
in  Asiatic  art,  the  surface  shows  a  very  fine 
crackle,  which  is  not  present  with  Eastern 
lacquer.  The  Asiatic  original  from  which  this 
was  copied  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  a  black 
lacquer  cupboard,  once  in  the  possession  of 
the  former  imperial  family,  and  now  in  the 
Berlin  Schloss  Museum,  though  only  the 
doors  of  the  original  piece  survive,  the  rest 
having  been  restored  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  Dagly 
reversed  the  colours  of  the  original  and  added 
further  figures.  Similar  cupboards,  which  can 
be  identified  as  Dagly's,  are  in  Schloss  Char- 
lottenburg;  in  the  King's  Palace,  Stockholm; 
and  in  the  Museum,  Brunswick.  These  cup- 
boards were  as  a  rule  of  beech  or  pine.  The 
drawers  are  generally  made  so  that  the  bot- 
tom boards  are  nailed  up  to  the  sides;  and 
the  front  is  jointed  to  the  sides  of  the  drawer 
by  the  "through"  dovetailing  method,  the 
dovetailing  in  most  instances  being  extremel 
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thin  and  without  the  usual  wedge-shaped 
tenon.  The  drawers  are  usually  painted  red 
and  sometimes  sprinkled  with  gold,  while  the 
metal  work  shows  no  particular  characteris- 
tics, being  of  a  pattern  much  in  vogue  in  Eu- 
rope  for  the  ornamentation  of  lacquer  work. 
Many  Prussian  castles  held  much  of  Dagly's 
work  as,  naturally,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  making  cupboards;  other  pieces  including 
"glass  cupboards,  chairs,  boxes,  small  and 
large  tables,  etc."  One  important  example  is 
a  spinet  which  may  be  ascribed  to  Dagly.  It 
is  decorated  with  coloured  subjects  on  a  white 
ground,  the  figures  as  well  as  the  flower  mo- 
tifs and  the  borders,  being  similar  to  those  on 
the  inside  panels  of  the  cupboards.  One  of  the 
figures,  a  dancing  girl  with  flowing  sleeves  is 
frequently  met  with  in  Dagly's  work.  This  is 
a  copy  of  an  Eastern  model,  and  there  is  a 
blue  and  white  vase,  in  Schloss  Charlotten- 
burg,  decorated  with  the  same  figure.  Other 
works,  undoubtedly  by  Dagly,  are  a  writing 
set,  some  small  tables  and  a  mirror  decorated 
in  gold  and  colours  on  a  red  lacquer  ground. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  mirror 
frame  which  in  its  blue  and  white  treatment 
shows  figures  that,  in  the  lightness  of  the 
brushwork,  recall,  more  than  all  the  others, 
the  original  models  from  the  East.  And  ac- 
cording to  Slomann,*  there  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  chairs  bearing  a  stamped  letter 
which  proves  them  to  be  of  Oriental  origin. 

*  Slomann  :  Actes  du  Congres  de  Stockholm,  1933. 
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But  their  black  lacquer  and  not  very  strik- 
ingly artistic  decoration  in  gold  and  red  would 
point  rather  to  the  fact  that  they  came  from 
Dagly's  atelier  in  1 712,  and  are  the  last  work 
that  can  be  ascribed  to  him. 

With  Dagly's  work  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
the  character  of  his  chinoiseries  was  typical  of 
his  time.  Whenever  possible,  he  used  Eastern 
motifs  and  copied  them  as  closely  as  he  could. 
Such  models  were  plentiful  in  Berlin,  for  the 
Kurfurst  as  an  amateur  of  Oriental  art, 
imported  large  quantities  of  these  objects. 
After  the  coromandel  lacquer,  the  favour- 
ite importations  were  Japanese  lacquer  work, 
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which  were  also  copied.  This  first  period 
of  the  Chinese  mode,  which  lasted  for  almost 
a  hundred  years  with  numerous  variations, 
was  succeeded  in  about  1720  by  a  wave  of 
novelty  which  distorted  the  Chinese  motifs 
changing  them  entirely  from  their  original 
forms.  The  Berlin  Gobelins  with  their  Chinese 
scenes  are  an  example  of  this  distortion.  In 
Court  circles  Dagly's  work  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily popular.  The  Kurfurstin  (Prin- 
cess) of  Hanover  once  sent  her  Prussian  son- 
in-law  a  clock  case  with  the  remark,  "It 
comes  from  England,  but  Dagly  makes  much 
handsomer  ones."  And  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, Princess  Liselotte  of  the  Pfalz,  wrote 
to  the  Kurfurstin  of  Hanover  (1704)  "They 
must  have  a  good  worker  in  Berlin  to  make 
such  beautiful  things.  Perhaps  it  is  an  Indian 
who  makes  the  lovely  Berlin  cupboards." 

After  the  death  of  Friedrich  I.  Dagly's  activ- 
ities ceased.  And  as  there  was  no  hope  of 
artistic  work  under  his  successor,  Friedrich 
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Wilhelm  I.,  the  two  Dagly  brothers,  with 
many  other  artists,  left  Berlin.  We  hear  of 
Gerhard  Dagly  only  once  more,  in  a  letter 
written  by  him,  May  2nd,  17 14,  from  a  castle 
on  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  tells  Leibnitz  that  his 
future  is  "si  bigare  queje  ne  sgaurais  vous  en  don- 
ner  des  nouvelles positives. ' '  Jacques  Dagly  went  to 
Paris  and,  with  Pierre  de  Neufmaison  and 
Claude  Audran  obtained  a  licence  {arret  du 
Conseil),  in  1 7 1 3,  "to  establish  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  (France)  that  they  judge  ap- 
propriate a  factory  to  make  varnish  that  may 
be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  linen  or  wool  stuffs, 
to  silk,  to  leather  and  any  other  pliable  sub- 
stance of  whatever  colour,  to  be  used  to  make 
furniture."  A  contemporary,  Dubois  de  St. 
Gelis,  writes  in  his  Histoire  Journaliere  de  Paris, 
iyi6jiyiy,  an  account  of  this  factory  which 
stood  in  the  Province  of  Gobelins.  St.  Gelis 
speaks  of  Dagly  as  the  discoverer  of  the  var- 
nish and  further  that  the  manufacturers  "are 
well  acquainted  with  Chinese  designs,  so 
much  so  that  they  can  make  articles  which 
are  absolutely  in  the  Chinese  manner.  This 
pliable  varnish  can  be  employed  for  all  pur- 
poses. All  sorts  of  furniture  are  made  with  it 
and  it  can  stand  up  to  anything  brought  from 
China."  As  we  know  that,  while  the  brothers 
were  in  Berlin,  Gerhard  Dagly  left  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  business  entirely  to  Jacques  in 
order  to  be  free  to  devote  himself  to  his  re- 
searches, we  may  presume  that  it  was  Jacques 
who  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  Berlin 
days  in  Paris.  Up  to  now,  no  pieces  from  the 
French  atelier,  known  as  Ouvrages  Chinois  du 
Roy  aux  Gobelins  have  been  identified. 

Havard  mentions  that  Dagly  used  his  lac- 
quer technique  on  the  cupboards  for  the  cabi- 
net des  antiques  and  for  the  Royal  Palace,  but 
unfortunately  the  inventories  make  no  men- 
tion of  them.  Now,  however,  that  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Berlin  works  is  established 
we  may  expect  to  discover  similar  works 
which  were  made  in  Paris.  In  Berlin,  the 
Daglys  were  chiefly  concerned  in  making 
"Indian  lacquer  work,"  and  to  this  end  they 
obtained  their  licence  to  carry  on  their  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  lacquering  "for  the  diver- 
sion and  amusement  of  Potentates."  This 
licence  also  protected  them  against  "bunglers 
and  idiots"  who  were  as  much  a  danger  to 
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them  as  to  Stalker.  In  addition,  Gerhard 
Dagly  had  to  fulfil  his  functions  as  Directeur  des 
Ornements  which  also  included  any  building  of 
an  ornamental  character.  But  his  thoughtful 
and  enquiring  nature  preferred  to  occupy  it- 
self with  research  work  in  the  arts  he  loved, 
and  which  were  re- 
garded by  his  contem- 
poraries as  nothing 
short  of  miraculous. 
His  ambition  was  to 
win  fame  through  these 
sciences,  and  it  was 
therefore  natural  that 
he  lost  his  interest  in 
making  lacquer  work. 
Some  of  his  secret 
processes  were  as  fol- 
lows, and  his  contem- 
poraries report  that 
many  of  them  were 
successful:  to  make 
wood,  stone  and  metal 
weather  proof  and  fire 
proof;  to  make  mortar 
water  proof;  to  embalm 
bodies ;  and  to  preserve 
fish  in  a  semblance  of 
life.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  after  his  departure 
from  Berlin,  Gerhard 


Dagly  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the 
perfecting  of  these  processes,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  he  never  settled  in  Paris,  with 
his  brother.  And  though  he  rose  to  consider- 
able prominence  during  the  earlier  years  of 
his  career,  the  story  of  his  old  age  is  unknown. 
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MEMORIES     OF     WHISTLER 

No.  I.-THE  PEACOCK  ROOM 

By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


J  AMES  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER,  whose 
centenary  has  so  recently  been  celebrated, 
was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in 
1834,  though  at  the  memorable  trial, 
Whistler  v.  Ruskin  in  1878,  he  declared  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  his  birthplace.  As  he  actually 
was  in  St.  Petersburg  at  a  very  early  age,  this 
born  farceur  was  fond  of  surprising  and  at  the 
same  time  confounding  his  interlocutors  by 
addressing  them  in  a  few  words  of  Russian. 
When  the  mood  took  him  he  would  cite  alter- 
nately Paris  or  Baltimore  as  his  natal  city.  If 
charged  with  inconsistency  he  would  retort 
that  he  had  the  right  to  be  born  where  he 
chose,  and  at  one  time  he  would  have  liked  to 
say  that  that  honour  was  reserved  for  Japan. 

His  Japanese  phase,  first  acquired  in  Paris, 
held  him  enthralled  for  many  years,  and  as 
regards  painting,  inspired  his  finest  and  most 
individual  works.  One  of  the  first  products 
of  this  obsession  was  the  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la 
Porcelaine — Rose  and  Silver,  and  to  this  picture 
we  owe  the  almost  legendary  story  of  the  Peacock 
Room.  Though  the  story  has  often  been  told,  it 
maybe  worth  recounting  to  a  new  generation. 

The  reappearance  of  The  Gold  Scab  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Exposition  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York,  to  which  it  was  loaned  by  Messrs. 
French  &  Co.  has  revived  memory  of  an 
episode  in  the  most  dramatic  year  in  a  life 
filled  with  drama,  though  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  thisyearwas  the  most  disastrous. 

At  the  house  of  Alexander  Ionides,  in  1863, 
Whistler  had  met  the  two  daughters  of  Spar- 
tali,  the  Greek  Consul-General  in  London. 
Struck  by  their  beauty,  he  persuaded  the 
younger,  Christine,  to  pose  for  him  in  a 
Japanese  dress  for  a  subject  he  had  in  mind 
and  for  which  he  had  prepared  several 
sketches  in  oil  and  pastel.  The  sittings  were 
protracted  (as  usual  with  Whistler)  until 
Miss  Spartali  became  ill,  and  were  resumed 


after  convalescence.  Though  both  sisters  ap- 
proved the  picture  and  pleaded  with  their 
father  to  buy  it,  he  refused.  Rossetti,  wishing 
to  be  of  service,  offered  to  exhibit  it  in  his 
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own  studio  with  a  view  to  finding  a  pur- 
chaser on  condition  that  Whistler  would  ac- 
cept one  hundred  pounds  for  it.  The  first 
prospective  buyer  who  came  in  liked  it,  and 
agreed  to  take  the  picture  if  Whistler  would 
paint  out  the  signature  and  date  which 
sprawled  in  big  letters  half-way  across  the  top 
of  the  canvas.  The  artist  indignantly  refused. 
Rossetti,  however,  sold  it  to  another  collector 
who  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently  acquired   by  Frederick   Richards 


Leyland,  the  wealthy  shipping  magnate  of 
Liverpool,  from  whom  Whistler  had  already 
received  countless  commissions  and  who  was 
indeed  the  artist's  best  friend  and  patron. 

In  1876  this  picture,  known  as  the  Princesse 
du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine  was  installed  above  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  dining-room  of  Leyland's 
London  house  at  Prince's  Gate,  a  room  that 
had  been  newly  decorated  by  Jeckyll  and 
adapted  to  accommodate  the  magnate's  col- 
lection of  blue  and  white  porcelain.  The 
walls  of  this  room  were  covered  with  costly 
Spanish  leather  decorated  with  red  flowers. 
Whistler  asserted  that  the  red  colour  of  the 
flowers  "swore  horribly"  at  the  colour  scheme 
of  his  picture  and  proposed  to  paint  them  out. 
To  this,  Mr.  Leyland  seems  to  have  assented, 
and  he  even  permitted  Whistler  to  rip  the  red 
border  from  his  valuable  Oriental  carpet. 

Whilst  the  work  was  in  progress  Mr.  Ley- 
land  retired  to  Speke  Hall,  his  country  house 
near  Liverpool,  and  Whistler  went  on  paint- 
ing, as  he  said,  month  after  month,  "until 
blue  and  gold  appeared  everywhere,"  the 
patterns  being  derived  from  the  eyes  in  the 
peacock's  tail  and  the  breast  feathers — re- 
peated or  combined  in  variations  till  the 
walls  and  the  wood-work  were  covered.  He 
even  proposed  to  cut  away  the  pendent 
lamps  from  the  arabesque-panelled  ceiling. 
"The  show's  afire"  he  would  exclaim  to  his 
two  assistants,  the  Greaves  brothers,  while 
the  work  proceeded.  "At  night,"  he  declared, 
"his  eyes  were  full  of  sleep  and  peacocks' 
feathers."  In  his  enthusiasm  he  held  a  series 
of  unauthorized  receptions  at  the  house,  and 
on  February  9th,  1877,  he  issued  invitations 
to  the  critics  and  the  press,  with  a  printed 
leaflet  describing  the  scheme  of  decoration 
and  explaining  the  peacock  motif.  When 
Jeckyll  saw  the  havoc  wrought  upon  his 
leather,  the  shock  cost  him  his  reason.  He 
went  home,  gilded  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  died  in  a  mad-house. 

Leyland  was  furious  at  the  liberty  taken 
by  the  artist  in  his  absence,  the  more  so  as 
Whistler  now  demanded  a  fee  of  two  thou- 
sand guineas  for  his  work.  Originally  it  was 
agreed  that  the  artist  should  receive  five 
hundred  and  that  the  leather  alone  was  to  be 
altered.    It  seems   that   a   compromise  was 
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effected,  at  one  thousand  guineas, 
and  that  Leyland  sent  Whistler  a 
cheque,  knocking  off  the  odd 
shillings.  In  retaliation  Whistler 
painted  on  the  shutters  of  the 
north  window,  opposite  the  Prin- 
cesse,  the  two  strutting  peacocks 
symbolizing  himself  and  his  patron 
with  feathers  flying,  the  rich  pea- 
cock clutching  at  the  shillings  scat- 
tered around  him.  Though  he  had 
been  irritated  beyond  endurance, 
and  reviled  in  his  own  house  and 
out  of  it,  Leyland  to  his  lasting 
credit  kept  the  room  with  its  uni- 
que decorations  intact,  and  thus 
it  remained  till  after  his  death. 
Whistler's  affairs  now  became 
desperate.  By  this  time,  the  costs 
of  the  trial  Whistler  v.  Ruskin,  the 
expense  of  the  White  House  at 
Chelsea  and  his  accumulated 
debts  had  all  but  overwhelmed 
him.  Nothing  remained  but  for  his 
creditors  to  declare  him  bankrupt . 
Bailiffs  took  possession  and  bills 
were  pasted  on  his  walls  announc- 
ing a  sale.  The  bailiffs  Whistler 
would  dress  up  as  serving  men  to 
wait  on  his  guests.  In  May,  1879, 
the  crash  came.  The  artist's  lia- 
bilities, Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  tells 
us,  were  £4,641  9s.  3d.  and  his 
assets  £1 ,924  9s.  4d.  Leyland  was 
his  chief  creditor.  Whistler  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  examina- 
tion and  had  to  be  called  to  order  for  insult- 
ing speech.  Afterwards  he  painted  three  pic- 
tures, vilifying  his  former  patron  and  his 
family.  The  first  he  called  The  Loves  of  the 
Lobsters — an  Arrangement  in  Rats;  the  second 
Mount  Ararat,  with  little  figures,  all  in  frills,  in 
allusion  to  Leyland's  custom  of  wearing  frilled 
dress  shirts,  and  the  third  and  most  scathing 
The  Gold  Scab,  as  a  demoniacal  peacock  with 
Leyland's  features,  seated  at  the  piano — an 
Eruption  in  Frilthy  Lucre.  Hearing  that  the  last 
was  to  be  offered  at  the  sale,  Leyland  did  his 
utmost  to  have  it  withdrawn,  but  without 
effect.  It  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Dowdeswell, 
passed  through  various  hands  and  after  Ley- 
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land's  death  was  shown  publicly,  twice  in 
London  and  once  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Peacock  Room  to-day  may  be  seen  in 
its  entirety,  set  up  with  the  Princesse  du  Pays 
de  la  Porcelaine  occupying  its  original  position, 
in  the  Charles  L.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  housed 
in  a  special  building  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  containing  an  assem- 
blage of  Whistlers  without  a  rival  either  in 
importance  or  in  numbers  throughout  the 
world.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  we  may 
remind  our  readers,  was  to  the  last  one  of 
Wrhistler's  warmest  and  most  faithful  ad- 
mirers. He  it  was  who  hastened  to  the  artist's 
bedside  on  the  last  day  when  his  life  was  ebb- 
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ing,  to  arrive  by  a  bare  moment  too  late. 

The  fine  portrait  of  Frederick  Richards  Ley- 
land,  Arrangement  in  Black,  painted  in  1873,  in 
the  happy  years  before  the  estrangement, 
now  also  in  the  Freer  Gallery,  is  said  to  have 
been  Whistler's  first  essay  as  a  full-length  in  a 
scheme  of  black  upon  black.  The  legs  gave 
Whistler  endless  trouble.  He  even  resorted  to 
the  use  of  a  model  from  which  he  could  draw 
the  legs  in  the  nude  as  a  foundation  for  the 
trousered  limbs. 

To  the  decorative  effect  of  Japanese  prints 
which  so  long  inspired  Whistler,  allied  to  his 
supreme  sensibility  to  atmosphere,  and  parti- 
cularly to  London  atmosphere,  we  owe  the 
study,  now  in  the  Chicago  Institute,  for  a 
projected  large  picture  The  Artist  in  his  Studio. 
This  was  painted  in  his  Chelsea  home  in  Lind- 
sey  Row  in  1874.  It  was  "a  beautiful  study," 
he  wrote  to  Fantin  Latour,  "for  a  big  picture" 
with  Fantin,  Albert  Moore  (the  English 
painter  whom  he  most  admired)  and  him- 


self with  the  "White  Girl"  (Jo,  his  favourite 
model)  on  the  couch  and  another  girl  La 
Japonaise,  walking  about.  His  idea  was  to  give 
the  R.A.s  a  shock.  The  canvas  was  to  be  10 
feet  by  6,  and  the  colour  scheme  grey,  black, 
flesh  colour  and  white.  The  Chicago  version 
at  some  date  was  acquired  by  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas  Freshfield  whose  effects  were  so 
recently  dispersed  at  Christie's.  Readers  of 
our  auction  notes  will  have  remarked  that 
Whistler's  fame  and  values  have  been  by  no 
means  diminished  in  our  generation,  since  in 
our  last  issue  we  reported  the  sale  of  a  tiny 
panel  in  the  Douglas  Freshfield  collection, 
Dieppe  Beach,  a  mere  pochade,  measuring  4! 
inches  by  8^  which  realized  no  less  than  £1 68. 
The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  by  per- 
mission of  the  following :  the  Princesse  ;  Fred- 
erick Richards  Leyland  and  The  Golden  Screen,  the 
Charles  L.  Freer  Collection  at  Washington: 
the  picture  of  The  Gold  Scab  is  the  property 
of  Messrs.  French  &  Co.  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


THE  GOLDEN  SCREEN    :   A  (  AI'KK  E    IN    PURPLE   AND  (.OLD    NO.  2  :  IN  THE  C.  L.  FREER  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ITALIAN  ART 

By  CHARLES   RICHARD   CAMMELL 


THERE  is  a  general  misapprehension  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Grotesque. 
The  term  is  truly  applicable  only  to  that 
style  of  decorative  art,  so  highly  developed 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  where  painting 
and  bas-relief — fresco  and  stucco — are  com- 
bined with  architecture  in  such  a  way  that 
each  aids  the  other  to  fullest  expression  and 
contributes  an  element  to  one  general  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  weird  manifestations  of 
Gothic  mysticism  may  no  more  properly  be 
termed  Grotesque,  than  may  the  occult  orna- 
mentation of  the  Celtic  or  the  intricate  and 
fanciful  designs  of  Islamic  art,  which  last 
named  are  correctly  termed  arabesques;  and 
although  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  observed 
that  among  the  mass  of  early  arabesque  and 
Gothic  ornament  may  be  found  motifs  which 
suggest  Roman  inspiration,  and  that,  during 
the  two  centuries  which  preceded   that  of 


Raphael,  sculpture  had  borrowed  more  than 
one  idea  from  "the  remains  of  ancient  de- 
corated edifices,"  he  justly  concludes  that 
still  "the  search  for  and  study  of  ancient  ruins 
were  necessary  to  put  the  decorator  on  the 
right  path  to  a  manner  of  ornamenting,  the 
taste  for  which  had  disappeared."  The  ex- 
cavations of  Morte  da  Feltro  around  Rome 
and  Naples  had  brought  to  light  various 
specimens  of  antique  mural  decoration,  but 
he  had  not  the  genius  to  adopt  the  genre. 

At  the  time  when  Raphael  was  engaged  on 
his  great  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  excava- 
tions were  made  among  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Titus,  near  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincola,  which  revealed  some  large  apart- 
ments in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation. 
This  discovery  caused  a  sensation  in  Rome, 
for  the  walls  were  found  to  be  decorated  with 
a  wealth  of  paintings  in  fresco,  curiously  and 


DETAIL  FROM   THE    FRESCOES  OF  THE  GODS  AND   THE  GIANTS  IN   THE   PALAZZO  DEL  T.  AT  MANTUA,  PAINTED  BY  GIULIO  ROMANO 
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beautifully  combined  with  figures,  friezes, 
and  other  ornaments  in  stucco;  flowers,  birds, 
and  various  animals,  gracefully  and  fantastic- 
ally portrayed,  being  a  feature  of  the  com- 
position. These  subterranean  rooms  were 
called  grottoes  by  the  Italians,  and  hence  the 
style  of  art  in  which  they  were  adorned  was 
termed  grotesque.  Among  the  artists  who  went 


Giovanni  da  Udine  saw  the  antique  paint- 
ings and  stuccoes  of  the  grottoes,  they  "were 
amazed  at  their  beauty,  freshness  and  excel- 
lence, which  had  been  preserved  so  long;  but 
it  is  not  remarkable,  because  they  had  been 
protected  from  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  air."  Giovanni,  who  was  the  finest  paint- 
er living  of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  birds  and 
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to  see  these  antique  apartments  were  Raphael 
of  Urbino  and  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Giovanni 
da  Udine  was  a  pupil  of  the  Venetian  Gior- 
gione.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  Count  Bal- 
dassareCastiglione,  author  of  the  famous  book 
The  Courtier,  had  introduced  him  to  Raphael, 
who  at  once  recognized  his  extraordinary 
talents,  and  availed  himself  of  his  assistance 
in  the  colossal  work  of  the  Vatican. 

Vasari  tells  us  that,  when  Raphael  and 


of  beasts,  was  so  delighted  with  the  newly 
found  decorations  that  he  immediately  set 
himself  to  study  and  copy  them  until  he  had 
completely  mastered  that  antique  style,  "only 
lacking  the  knowledge  how  to  make  the 
ground  work  of  stucco."  After  many  experi- 
ments and  more  than  one  failure,  he  dis- 
covered "what  is  doubtless  the  true  secret  of 
the  ancients,"  which  consists  of  "pounding 
fragments  of  the  whitest  marble  and  mixing 
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UPPER    HALF    OF    FHF    FRPSIO   OF    JUPITER    I  I  "l.M  I  N  \  I  I NG  THE  GIAN  IS       BY    PERINO  DEL  VAGA.       IN  THE  PALAZZO  DORIA,   GENOA 


it  with  the  white  travertine  lime."  Delighted 
with  so  signal  a  discovery,  he  showed  his  re- 
sults, explaining  the  method  to  Raphael,  who 
immediately  realized  the  immense  possibil- 
ities of  the  invention. 

Raphael  set  Giovanni  with  Giulio  Romano 
and  others  of  his  most  gifted  pupils  to  decor- 
ate the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican,  providing 
them  with  a  scheme  of  design  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  new  manner.  This  Loggia,  the 
paintings  of  which  represent  scenes  from 
Holy  Scripture  and  are  known  as  "Raphael's 
Bible,"  was  the  first  complete  modern  ex- 
ample of  the  Grotesque  style.  Like  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  Giulio  Romano  threw  himself  with 
delight  into  the  newly  revealed  world  of  the 
Grotesque.  Giulio  Gianuzzi,  or  Pippi,  called 
Romano  (the  Roman),  was  his  master's  fav- 
ourite pupil.  He  was,  says  Vasari  who  knew 
him  well,  "spirited,  fanciful,  various,  prolific 
and  universal,  a  line  conversationalist, jovial, 


affable,  gracious  and  of  perfect  deportment, 
so  that  he  was  beloved  by  Raphael  as  dearly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  his  own." 

There  was,  at  this  time,  in  Rome  a  young 
Florentine  artist,  unknown  to  fame,  who 
went  frequently  to  the  grottoes  to  study  and 
draw  the  antique  designs.  He  had  come  to 
Rome  a  poor  orphan  in  the  company  of  a 
mediocre  painter  named  Vaga,  and  earned 
his  scant  bread  by  painting  shops  and  per- 
forming every  kind  of  mean  art-work  for 
wretched  payment.  While  others  slept,  he, 
though  worn  with  his  daily  labours,  prac- 
tised design;  the  feast-days  were  spent  by 
him  in  ceaseless  study  of  the  antiques  and  the 
great  moderns,  Michelangelo  and  Raphael, 
till  he  reached  a  perfection  of  painting  and 
modelling.  The  boy's  name  was  Piero  Buon- 
accorsi,  but  because  of  His  slight  stature  and 
his  coming  to  Rome  with  Vaga,  he  was  called 
Perino  del  Vaga.  Some  of  his  designs  being  at 
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length  brought  to  the  notice  of  Raphael,  it 
came  about  that  he,  too,  had  his  share  of 
work  in  the  Vatican;  and  of  all  the  fine  works 
in  the  Loggia,  those  by  the  hand  of  Perino  del 
Vaga  are  the  most  beautiful. 

The  great  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  halls 
occupied  Raphael's  brush  to  the  last,  but  he 
provided  the  designs  for  the  Psyche  decora- 
tions in  the  Villa  Farnesina  and,  after  his 
death,  his  scholars  specialized  more  and  more 
in  the  Grotesque.  Then  it  was  that  Giulio 
Romano,  Raphael's  heir  and  now  chief  of 
his  school,  decorated  the  Spada  Palace  and, 
aided  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  the  famous 
Villa  di  Madama,  while  Perino  del  Vaga 
painted  the  cherubs  of  S.  Marcello,  which 
Vasari  declares  to  be  "the  best  and  most 
admirable  works  in  fresco  ever  produced." 

From  Rome  the  ramifications  of  the  Gro- 
tesque were  far  reaching.  Invited  to  Man- 
tua by  the  Duke,  Giulio  Romano  was,  in 
the  phrase  of  W.  M.  Rossetti,  "for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  sort  of  Demiurgus  of 
the  arts  in  the  Mantuan  territory"  where  he 
"lived  like  a  nobleman."  Of  all  the  prodigious 
works  executed  in  Mantua  by  this  genius,  the 
Palazzo  del  T.  is  the  most  wonderful.  The 
villa,  so  called  from  its  shape,  is  a  veritable 
jewel-casket  of  the  Grotesque  arts.  The  most 
beautiful  and  fantastic  stuccoes  surround  and 
seem  to  form  part  of  the  paintings  where  gods 
and  demigods,  furies  and  titans  endow  with 
new  and  passionate  life  the  legends  of  Hel- 
lenic poesy.  In  this  palace,  is  that  marvellous 
room  where  Jupiter  is  seen  fulminating  the 
Giants,  and  the  walls  seem  to  be  falling  about 
one  with  the  breaking  columns;  where  the 
very  mountains  are  reeling,  and  "the  paint- 
ing has  neither  beginning  nor  end,"  so  that 
"no  more  terrible  work  of  the  brush  exists." 

Perino  del  Vaga,  rendered  destitute  by  the 
Sack  of  Rome,  found  a  refuge  with  the  Gen- 
oese, and  created  his  masterpiece:  "those 
magnificent  decorations,  the  glory  of  Genoa 
and  of  Prince  Doria."  The  Doria  Palace,  the 
gift  of  the  Republic  to  the  admiral  Andrea 
Doria,  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
the  Grotesque,  the  supreme  triumph  of  the 
genre.  How  delicate  are  the  friezes;  how 
supple  the  bas-reliefs;  how  warm  and  sweet- 
hued  and  breathing  the  dancing  cupids  of 


the  loggia,  the  fair-limbed  Venus  in  the  vesti- 
bule. In  contrast,  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall 
is  a  work  of  awful  grandeur;  Perino  has  here 
competed  with  his  friend  Giulio,  and  the 
Genoese  Giants,  though  less  terrible  than  the 
Mantuan,  are  in  their  fall  far  more  glorious. 
Perino  never  again  attained  such  heights. 
Returning  to  Rome,  his  labours  were  inces- 
sant, but  he  undertook  more  than  he  could 
accomplish.  More  and  more  he  left  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs  to  pupils  whom  he  had 
not  the  time  to  instruct  adequately.  The 
Cupid  and  Psyche  frescoes  of  the  Castello  S. 
Angello  are  examples  of  this  later  period. 
Excess  of  work  killed  Perino  del  Vaga:  he  fell 
dead  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and 
was  interred  beside  his  master  Raphael. 

At  the  request  of  Francois  I.,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  sent  Giulio's  most  gifted  pupil,  Prim- 
aticcio  of  Bologna,  to  the  French  king.  It 
was  he  and  the  Florentine  Rosso  who  adorned 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  with  grotesques. 
Hence  sprang  the  school  of  Fontainebleau 
which  influenced  the  whole  classic  achieve- 
ment of  French  art.  Vasari,  the  Allori,  Pietro 
da  Cortona  and  many  other  famous  artists 
have  left  admirable  works  in  the  Grotesque 
style.  In  Correggio,  in  Albani,  we  find  an 
echo  of  the  Grotesque.  In  sculpture  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  reflects  its  true  spirit,  which  is 
still  discernible  in  Bernini  and  the  Baroque 
masters.  The  influence  of  the  style,  not  only 
on  the  decorative,  but  on  art  in  general  was 
profound.  The  Italian  grotesques  surpass  in 
excellence  alike  their  prototypes  of  the  Roman 
grottoes  and  the  rich  harvest  revealed  later  at 
Pompeii.  The  best  works  of  the  master- 
scholars  of  Raphael  constitute  the  finest  de- 
corative art  in  the  world.  The  whiteness  of 
the  stucco  and  softness  of  the  fresco-tints  give 
a  purity  to  the  most  luxuriant  images  of  this 
school,  unknown  to  the  glowing  oil-colours 
and  gilded  ornament  of  Venice,  much  less 
to  the  glittering  galleries  of  Versailles.  The 
secret  of  the  Italian  Grottesche  is  a  perfect  com- 
bination of  art-qualities  essential  to  the  genre 
— the  picturesque,  the  statuesque,  the  archi- 
tectural— so  as  to  form  a  medium  fitted  to 
the  visible  expression  of  free  poetic  fancy.  The 
Italian  masters  of  the  Grotesque  are  the  Ario- 
stos,  the  Tassos,  the  Spensers  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
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THAT  Daguerre  and  his  successors  did 
not  come  into  being  a  century  earlier 
must  be  considered  a  very  fortunate 
thing  for  English  water-colour  art.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  modern,  who  can  obtain 
photographs  of  every  conceivable  relic  of 
antiquity,  to  realize  the  position  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century young  man  making  the  Grand 
Tour.  Nowadays  photography  would  come 
to  his  rescue.  Then,  if  he  were  a  scion  of  the 
nobility,  or  otherwise  blessed  by  fortune,  he 
had  with  him  a  draughtsman;  and  we  may 
be  glad  that  cameras  were  unknown  and  that 
our  forebears  had  artists  like  the  Cozens  in 
their  place.  But  there  was  an  alternative,  and 
as  time  was  of  small  consequence  and  tours 
were  leisurely,  it  was  doubtless  often  adopted 
— the  traveller  might  be  his  own  artist.  In 


many  cases,  perhaps,  the  results  were  not  such 
as  one  would  wish  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
although  there  were  exceptions. 

One  such  traveller-artist  was  George  Viv- 
ian, born  in  August,  1798,  the  second  son  of 
John  Vivian,  of  Claverton  Manor,  near  Bath. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  181 7  en- 
tered at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  As  early  as 
1818  he  seems  to  have  begun  the  long  series 
of  travels  which  occupied  much  of  his  time 
throughout  the  next  three  decades,  for  there 
is  a  water-colour  portrait  of  him  with  two 
friends,  all  wearing  Albanian  dress,  drawn 
that  year  in  Vienna  by  Johann  Ender.  The 
portrait  of  him,  attributed  to  Phillips,  was 
probably  painted  on  his  return  to  England 
from  the  same  journey. 

To-day  the  name  of  George  Vivian  is  un- 
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VIEW  OF  LEIRIA,  PORTUGAL,  WITH  THK  RUIN'S  OF    ["HE  CASTLE  :  DRAWING    IN    PENCIL   AND    WASH    :    BY    GEORGE    VIVIAN 


familiar,  largely  no  doubt  because  he  always 
remained  an  amateur,  never  exhibiting  nor 
parting  with  his  works  except  to  his  litho- 
graphers, or  perhaps  occasionally  to  his 
friends,  so  that  neither  then  nor  since  was 
there  much  chance  of  the  general  public  be- 
coming acquainted  with  them.  And  so  we 
find  no  mention  of  him  in  Redgrave,  Bryan, 
or  Roget,  or  other  books  of  reference.  But 
when  the  star  of  Byron  was  at  its  zenith,  and 
the  culte  of  Greece  the  fashion,  he  was  well 
known  in  the  artistic  world  of  London,  not 
merely  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  a  member 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  but  as  a  serious  art- 
ist, whose  best  work  in  pencil  and  wash  will 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  Of  this  and  his  style  and 
something  of  his  travels  we  may  gather  an 
idea  from  the  three  folio  volumes  which  he 
published  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  were  Spanish  Scenery,  1838,  the 
plates  lithographed  by  L.  Haghe;  and  Scenery 
of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  lithographs  also  by 
Haghe.  The  third,  entitled  The  Gardens  of 
Rome,  did  not  appear  till  1848,  and  the  plates 
were  put  on  stone  by  J.  D.  Harding.  It  is 


rather  curious  that,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
he  never  published  any  reproduction  of  his 
sketches  of  Greece.  Not  only  was  he  in  Al- 
bania in  1 81 9,  but  he  went  out  again  to  the 
Near  East  in  1824  an(^  met  Byron  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  at  Missolonghi  in  that  year. 
He  was  indeed  a  very  considerable  traveller. 
In  1833  and  1837  he  was  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal and  did  some  of  his  best  work  in  those 
years.  Before  1841  he  had  travelled  in  Italy, 
Russia,  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  making 
drawings  wherever  he  went. 

In  1 84 1  George  Vivian  married  Elizabeth 
Anne,  daughter  of  Ralph  William  Grey,  of 
Backworth  House,  Northumberland,  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  already  inherited 
Claverton,  the  lure  of  the  Continent  again 
proved  too  strong  and  the  Vivians  went  out 
to  live  permanently  in  Italy  from  1844  to 
1846.  Their  only  son — afterwards  Lieut. -Col. 
Ralph  Vivian — was  born  in  Florence  in  1845. 
They  wintered  in  Rome,  and  it  was  while 
there  in  1846  that  the  beautiful  bust  of  Mrs. 
Vivian  was  made  by  Lawrence  Macdonald. 
For  his  residence  in  Rome  George  Vivian 
paid  all  too  dearly,  for  sketching  in  the  Cam- 
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pagna  made  him  a  victim  of  its  mosquitoes 
and  he  became  severely  affected  by  malaria. 
He  returned  to  England,  but  his  health  never 
recovered,  and  he  was  soon  unable  to  draw. 
This  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  him,  but 
he  sought  solace  in  adding  to  his  already 
large  collection  of  books  and  works  of  art. 
Dr.  Waagen  published  in  his  Treasures  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  (Letters  XVIII  and  XXVI) 
an  account  of  the  pictures  both  at  Claverton 
and  at  Vivian's  town  house,  1 1,  Upper  Gros- 


able  measure.  Now  and  again,  he  reminds  us 
of  J.  R.  Cozens,  of  whose  work  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant,  for  though 
Cozens  died  in  the  year  of  Vivian's  birth,  his 
Italian  drawings  were  well-known  and  were 
fetching  high  prices  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Incidentally  Vivian  acquired  a  great  love 
and  not  a  little  knowledge  of  architecture, 
for  his  father  having  employed  Sir  Jeffrey 
Wyatville  to  replace  Claverton  with  a  house 


ROME  :  IN    I  H 1    GARDEN  01    SALLUS1    :  DRAWN  FOR  "  THE  GARDENS  OF   ROME  ":  PENCIL  AND  WASH  :  BY  GEORGE  VIVIAN 


venor  Street,  where,  in  January,  1873,  after 
some  twenty  years  of  more  or  less  continuous 
ill-health,  he  died. 

Vivian  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  early 
to  sketching  and  landscape,  pencil  and  wash 
apparently  always  being  his  favourite  media. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  masters;  he  makes 
no  mention  of  them  in  such  of  his  journals  or 
letters  as  have  survived,  though  he  shows 
abundant  signs  of  careful  teaching,  and  evi- 
dently benefited  not  a  little  from  his  friend- 
ship with  J.  D.  Harding,  of  whose  wonderful 
mastery  with  the  pencil  he  acquired  a  notice- 


of  the  latter's  own  design  on  a  different  site, 
George  Vivian  became  anxious  to  preserve 
certain  of  the  features  of  the  original  build- 
ing, which  had  been  pulled  down  about 
1825,  and  restored  the  elaborate  Jacobean 
stone  work  on  the  terraces.  In  1837  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  lithographs  of  the  old  house, 
most  of  them  being  from  drawings  by  C.  J. 
Richardson,  the  well-known  architect,  who 
was  only  some  five  or  six  years  his  junior. 

Our  illustrations  are  from  the  originals  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Vivian-Neal,  of  Poun- 
disford  Park,  Taunton. 
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A   NOTE   ON   TUNBRIDGE  WARE 


By  E.   BERESFORD  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

THE  revival  of  interest  in  Victorian  fur- 
niture and  decorative  objects  has  re- 
sulted in  the  demand  for  examples  of 
what  is  known  as  Tunbridge  ware,  which 
our  forbears  were  fond  of  collecting  both 
from  an  artistic  and  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
But  many  a  reconstructed  Victorian  sitting- 
room  exhibits  specimens  of  this  handicraft 
of  whose  origin  and  development  their  owner 
is  ignorant.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  compari- 
son with  local  handicrafts  throughout  the 
country,  Tunbridge  ware  is  unique,  because 
the  chief  motive  underlying  the  ware  was 
decorative — the  expression  of  an  artistic  con- 
ception in  terms  of  wood  mosaic  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  picture,  al- 
though the  earliest  achievements  of  the  craft 
were  the  reverse  of  pictorial,  being  merely  a 
geometrical  pattern  giving  the  impression  of 
cubes,  triangles  and  kaleidoscopic  effects. 

As,  however,  the  work  developed,  what 
had  once  been  but  geometrical  patterns  be- 
came little  pictures  wherein  the  gradations 
of  colour  grouping  suggested,  not  merely  the 
general  effect,  but  in  many  instances,  the 
appearance  of  brush-work;  this  being  the 
more  remarkable  because  no  staining  was 
used,  and  thus  the  various  tints  had  to  be 
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1   OF  A  WORK-BOX  WITH    A  COLOURED  VIEW  OF  SUMMER- 
L  HOUSE  :    MADE  AT  WISE   &  SONS'  FACTORY,   TONBRIDGE 


BANJO,  FRAME    DECORATED  AN    INI. AID  FLORAL   DESIGN:    BY 
EDMUND  NYE  WHO  MANAGED  I  HE  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  FACTORY 


judged  from  the  nature  of  the  woods  em- 
ployed. The  actual  origin  of  this  specialized 
form  of  handicraft  is  somewhat  vague.  Some 
assert  that  it  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and 
although  pieces  of  the  Italian  ware  exist  ap- 
proximating to  the  English  variety,  there  are 
not  a  few  marked  differences.  Others  say  that 
it  had  its  origin  in  Holland,  in  support  of 
which,  it  is  a  fact  that  two  inlaid  boards 
were  found  in  London,  one  bearing  a  Dutch 
inscription,  but  both  having  a  pattern  identi- 
cal in  design,  colouring,  size  and  thickness, 
with  examples  known  to  have  been  produced 
at  Tunbridge  Wells;  the  assumption  being 
that  the  Dutch  piece  may  have  been  sent  over 
and  copied.  Another  theory  is  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  Messrs.  Wise  &  Sons,  a  firm  of 
box-makers  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ton- 
bridge,  of  painting  designs  on  the  exterior  of 
small  boxes,  that  initiated  the  idea  of  the  re- 
production of  such  pictures  in  wood  mosaic. 
Unfortunately,  no  actual  record  appears 
to  be  in  existence  to  prove  which  of  these 
theories  is  the  correct  one.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Messrs.  Wise  did  produce  the 
kind  of  boxes  indicated,  for  such  a  one,  a 
fitted  work-box,  bears  the  inscription  Made 
at  Messrs.  Wise's  Manufactory,  High  Street,  Ton- 
bridge.  It  has  on  its  top  the  representation  of 
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a  number  of  playing  cards,  and  in  a  circle  on 
the  joker  are  the  words  Presented  to  his  wife  by 
W.  T.  Hall,  Hope  Mill,  Goudhurst.  Sometimes 
a  print  of  some  well-known  local  mansion 
was  laid  down,  coloured  and  varnished  on 
the  lid,  and  the  borders  painted  to  represent 
inlaid  woods;  an  example  of  this  being  a  box 
showing  a  house  known  as  Summcrhill,  near 
Tonbridge.  Other  and  later  pieces  of  actual 
inlay  work  also  bear  the  name  of  Wise,  prov- 
ing that  the  ware  was  at  one  time  actually 
made  at  Tonbridge  by  that  firm,  and  the 
earliest  pieces  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  ware 
exhibit  a  similarity  to  the  later  Wise  variety. 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  ware  was  made  by 
more  than  one  firm,  but  the  first  and  chief  of 
these,  and  indeed  the  last  to  survive,  was  the 
manufactory  on  Mount  Ephraim,  carried  on 
by  one  Fenner,  and  there  is  an  old  engraving 
laid  down  in  an  early  geometrical  Tunbridge 
ware  frame,  which  shows  the  building  and 
bears  the  legend  Fenner' s Tunbridge  Ware  Manu- 
factory, established  1720,  which  date  fixes  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  art  there.  Fen- 
ner was  in  due  course  succeeded  by  Edmund 
Nye,  who  carried  on  the  business  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  under  whom  the 
artistic  quality  of  its  productions  was  materi- 
ally improved;  the  chief  credit  for  this  being 
due  to  one  of  Nye's  apprentices,  Thomas  Bar- 
ton, an  artist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
who  eventually  became  the  proprietor. 

With  Barton's  death  the  activities  of  the 
manufactory  came  to  an  end,  and  to-day  the 


making  of  Tunbridge  ware  is  a  dead  art. 
When  we  examine  specimens  of  the  delicate 
manipulation  which  gave  to  such  ordinary 
but  useful  objects  as  work-boxes,  paper- 
knives,  penholders,  cotton-winders,  tea-cad- 
dies, not  merely  an  artistic  value  but  often 
a  topographical  interest,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  amazing  ingenuity  of  the  de- 
signs. At  one  time  these  objects  were  regarded 
as  worthy  gifts  to  distinguished  people;  then 
followed  a  period  when  they  were  discarded 
and  became  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  nursery 
or  even  the  box-room.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Figgett,  of  High  Street,  Hastings,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  those  associated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Tunbridge  ware,  for  the  facts  on 
which  this  article  is  based,  as  well  as  for 
photographs  of  the  several  typical  examples 
of  this  local  art,  which  are  illustrated  here. 


OCCASIONAL  TABLE  :  BOTH  THE  TOP  AND  BASE  INLAID  WITH 
VARIEGATED  WOODS  :  LATE  NYE  OR  EARLY  BARTON  PERIOD 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does   not    necessarily    identify   himself  with  attributions  or   other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT    (No.  910) 

SPECIAL  attention  is  called  to  the  Notes 
and  Queries  section,  through  which 
channel  problems,  concerning  paintings, 
that  have  been  unsolved  for  many  years,  are 
frequently  elucidated.  A  clear  photograph 
should  be  sent  for  insertion  in  the  magazine, 
together  with  the  letter  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  it,  and  a  fee  of 
17s.  6d.  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
illustration  also  enclosed.  Enquiries  will  be 
inserted  in  rotation,  either  under  the  name  of 
the  sender  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  a  pseudonym. 

NAME  OF  PAINTER  AND  SITTER  (No.  910) 

Sir, — Lord  Shaftesbury  has  instructed  me  to  enclose 
a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting  in  his  possession  and 


to  ask  if  you  are  able  to  tell  him  anything  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  painter  of  the  picture.  He  would  be 
grateful  for  any  information  you  are  able  to  give  him. 
—Yours  faithfully,  C.  M.  Harland,  Private  Secretary. 

WHEREABOUTS  OF  PORTRAIT  (No.  911) 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  to  locate  the  portrait  of 
Edward  Miller,  D.Mus.  (1 731 -1807),  Organist  of 
Doncaster,  from  which  the  enclosed  engraving  was 
taken.  Both  portrait  and  engraving  were  by  Thomas 
Hardy  and  the  engraving  was  published  by  F.  Linley, 
High  Holborn,  in  1 796.  I  should  be  very  grateful  for 
any  information  concerning  this  portrait. — Mrs. 
George  Bramwell,  Baughurst,  Basingstoke. 

HEAD  OF  A  NUN   IN  PRAYER  (No.  912) 

Sir, — Could  any  reader  kindly  give  information 
concerning  this  picture  and  its  painter?  Any  light 
upon  the  subject  would  be  much  appreciated. — J. 
Howarth,  Blackpool. 


WHEREABOUTS    OF    PORTRAIT    (No.  911) 
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NAME  OF  PAINTER  REQUIRED   (No.  913) 

Sir, — Enclosed  is  a  photograph  for  publication,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind,  of  an  oil  painting  called  the  Deluge 
and  measuring  4  feet  by  3*  feet,  in  my  possession.  The 
canvas  is  unsigned  so  far  as  I  know,  but  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  its 
origin.  The  work  is  well  done  and  bears  minute  exam- 
ination with  a  lens.  The  recumbent  figure  has  a  lemon 
yellow  dress  and  lies  on  a  mantle  of  pinkish  colour;  the 
central  figure  has  slate-blue  breeches  and  a  crimson 
mantle;  the  old  man's  mantle  is  dark  green  and  the 
lady  on  his  arm  wears  a  reddish  brown  dress.  I  should 
be  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  for  such  information 
as  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  artist. — 
Yours  truly,  H.  Lawrie. 


SUBJECT  AND  PAINTER  WANTED  (No.  914) 

Sir, — I  am  writing  to  you  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me 
anything  about  a  picture  in  my  possession.  The  picture 
is  an  oil  painting  47  in.  by  33  in.  It  is  signed  Delcloche 
invenit  et  pinxit.  The  scene  is  a  market  place.  In  the 
foreground  is  an  old  market  woman  evidently  in  fear 
for  the  safety  of  her  produce.  Near  her  is  a  white  dog 
rather  of  the  bull-terrier  type.  He  is  barking  at  some 
gentlemen  engaged  in  trying  to  kill  one  another.  In 
the  distant  background  is  a  church  steeple  and  houses 
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IMMI  Mil  II  l>    PAIN  I  ING    (No.  913) 

of  several  stories  in  height.  Between  the  houses  and  the 
gentlemen  fighting  in  the  foreground  are  some  soldiers 
in  uniform  firing  at  the  mob.  The  smoke  from  their 
muskets  is  very  clear.  Interspersed  among  the  figures 
in  the  front  of  the  picture  are  a  friar,  an  abbe,  and  a 
sister  of  mercy.  Two  ladies  are  throwing  their  arms 
about  their  husbands  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  them 
fighting  any  more.  One  man  lies  on  the  ground  dead. 
Another  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  at  the  foot  of  a 
statue,  is  dying.  A  priest  in  a  surplice  is  administering 
the  viaticum.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  side  of  a 
house.  From  the  corner  projects  a  sign — a  man  pulling 
a  pig  along.  From  one  of  the  windows  a  man  is  being 
thrown.  From  another  a  woman  is  pleading  for  his 
life.  Beneath  is  a  man  on  horseback  and  sacks  to  form 
a  barricade.  Framed  on  the  wall  is  Uun  traite  icy  a  juste 
prits.  If  possible  I  should  like  to  discover  the  name  of 
the  picture  and  to  be  assured  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
scene. — Yours  faithfully,  John  Barber. 

IDENTIFICATION  WANTED  (No.  915) 

Sir, — Enclosed  you  will  find  X-ray  photograph  of  a 
painting  by  Ribera,  dated  1616.  My  object  in  sending 
it  to  your  valuable  magazine,  of  which  I  am  a  con- 
stant reader,  is  to  find  out  the  subject  of  the  picture 
and  I  also  wondered  if  I  could  get  some  rough  idea  of 
its  worth.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Ribera  signed  and 
dated  in  Britain  except  two  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
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UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING    (No.  914) 

London.  Owing  to  the  great  controversy  here,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  the  opinion  of  your  readers  on  the  subject 
of  the  picture,  and  should 
any  of  them  wish  to  see  it, 
this  might  be  arranged. — 
Yours  faithfully,  G.  P. 

Editorial  Note. — There  is 
only  one  picture  byRibera 
in  the  National  Gallery, 
but  there  are  two  in  the 
Dulwich  Picture  Gallery. 


REPLIES 

WOMEN  OF  WEINS- 
BERG 

(No.  678,  January,  1928) 

Sir, — The  painting 
Women  of  Weinsberg  repro- 
duced in  No.  3 1 7  of  your 
magazine  (query No.  678), 
belonging  to  Miss  Ward,  is 
by  Cornelisz  de  Harlem 
(1562-1637),  a  historical 
painter  who  frequently  re- 
peated this  same  subject. 

Re  Mr.  H.  Goffey's  query 
(April,  1928) — Lavoisier's 
portraits — Charlet  painted 
a  small  picture  Lavoisier  in 


Gaol  before  his  Execution  evidently  from 
documentary  evidence.  This  picture 
was  seen  by  me  in  private  possession  in 
Paris. — Yours  truly,  Benisovitch. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN 
(No.  899,  October,  1934) 
An  American  reader  has  written 
pointing  out  a  likeness  between  this 
portrait  and  that  of  Captain  Samuel 
Borlase,  illustrated  on  page  247  of  the 
same  issue.  In  view  of  the  difference  in 
the  period  of  the  costumes  shown  in  the 
two  portraits,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  be  the  same  subject. 

LANDSCAPE 

(No.  900,  October,  1934) 
Sir, — This  picture  is  of  the  period  of 
George  Morland.  The  landscape  features 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  work  of  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth,   the  Scottish  painter; 
the  figures,  however,  have  less  resem- 
blance  to  the  work   of  this  artist  and 
might  have  been  painted   by  another  hand   as  was 
frequently  the  practice. — E.  H.  J.  Meredith. 
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A  BOY  WITH  A  SABRE  :  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  HEXDRIK  GERRITZ  POT 
SIGNED  H.P.  ON  THE  BLADE  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  CAMROSE 


THE    FINE    ARTS    EXPOSITION    IN 

NEW  YORK 

By    HELEN    COM  STOCK 


AN  auspicious  enthusiasm  was  manifest  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exposition  on 
November  2nd  at  Rockefeller  Forum,  and  this 
was  translated  into  more  tangible  terms  as  the  four 
weeks  of  the  exhibition  advanced.  To  those  who  were 
present  day  after  day,  this  growing  interest  as  sales  in- 
creased was  more  apparent  than  to  casual  visitors.  It 
was  also  evident  that  attendance  maintained  a  high 
level,  while  the  number  of  important  collectors  seen, 
including  many  from  out  of  town,  explained  the  fact 
that  sales  were  reported  soon  after  the  opening. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out,  after  the  event,  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  very 
sound  enterprise. 
But  while  the  issue 
still  hung  in  the 
balance,  it  took 
courage  to  embark 
upon  an  installa- 
tion the  cost  of 
which  would  have 
launched  a  small 
museum  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Be- 
cause it  needed 
courage,  il  is  lining 
to  recognize  the  in- 
itiative shown  by 
the  officers  of  the 
Antique  and  De- 
corative Arts 
League,  of  which 
Mr.  Robert  Sam- 
uels is  president. 
The  standard  set 
for  the  exhibition, 
managed  by  Mi. 
S.  W.  Frankel,  was 
of  the  highest,  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  art  world 
has  only  just  bey,un 
to  show  signs  of 
recovery.  The  plan 
was  ambitious,  but 
has  proved  success- 
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ful.  So  great  is  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  results  will  be  felt  far  into  the  future.  A  dozen 
dealers  reported  sales  within  the  first  week.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  totals  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
since  the  exhibition  is  but  half  over  as  these  notes  are 
prepared,  but  every  indication  points  to  sales  being 
made  in  increasing  volume. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  week,  it  was  possible  for  Mr. 
Frankel  to  report  that  sales  had  been  made  by  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  exhibitors,  the  sum  realized 
being  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  according  to  the 
announcement   which   appeared    in    the    New    York 

Times  on  Novem- 
ber 24th.  This  was 
even  better  than 
had  originally 
been  anticipated, 
and  the  most  en- 
couraging deduc- 
tion that  can  be 
made  from  it  is 
that  the  art  trade 
is  to  share  in  the 
more  favourable 
business  condi- 
tions which  have 
already  been  ex- 
perienced in  other 
industrial  fields. 

The  formal 
opening  was  hon- 
oured by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wife 
of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who 
spoke  to  the  as- 
sembled guests  of 
the  great  educa- 
tional value  of 
such  an  exhibi- 
tion. From  this 
aspect,  a  review 
of  the  exposition 
is  of  interest. 
Gabriel    Wells, 
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dealer  in  rare  books,  included  in  his  collection  a  Flemish 
illuminated  manuscript  of  circa  1520,  a  Lectiones  de 
Tempore,  or  Readings  for  Holy  Times,  acquired  in  Eng- 
land last  summer.  It  is  in  remarkably  good  preserva- 
tion, containing  one  full-page  miniature  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, sixty-three  smaller  miniatures  and  thirty-three 
borders.  Not  a  page  is  missing  nor  defaced  and  the 
miniatures  are  in  brilliant  condition.  Early  in  the  ex- 
hibition, it  was  purchased  by  Capt.  E.  D.  Sickles  of 
Paris,  to  add  to  his  already  notable  library.  Capt. 
Sickles  purchased  a  first  edition  of  La  Fontaine  n  four 
volumes,  uncut,  from  Mr.  Wells  a  short  time  ago.  Mr. 
Wells  was  also  showing  a  Snmmae  Theologicae  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  printed  in  Mayence  by  Peter  Schoeffer 
in  1467,  on  vellum  with  rubricated  initials  and  in  the 
original  binding, 
and  a  first  edition 
of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis  printed  at 
Augsburg  by  Zainer 
about  the  year  1470. 

Ginsburg  &  Levy 
sold  among  other 
pieces  an  English 
break-front  book- 
case in  the  style  of 
William  Kent,  con- 
structed of  p'ine 
painted  to  resemble 
walnut.  This  piece, 
which  went  to  a 
Chicago  collector, 
is  illustrated  here. 
It  was  exhibited  in 
a  New  Jersey  pan- 
elled room  of  pine 
with  other  impor- 
tant objects,  in- 
cluding a  handsomely  carved  long-case  clock  by  Robert 
Shearman ;  the  carving  was  probably  the  work  of  Ben- 
jamin Randolph  of  Philadelphia,  about  1775.  In  an 
adjoining  room  of  "Puritan"  type  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Hadley  chests  extant,  with  the  initials  MB 
for  Mary  Belding,  the  daughter  of  James  Belding;  the 
latter  was  the  partner  of  Ichabod  Allis  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  distinctive  type  of  Connecticut  River 
Valley  chest  with  which  the  name  of  the  town  of  Had- 
ley has  been  for  long  associated. 

Dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Chippendale,  a  spacious 
interior  was  arranged  by  Edward  I.  Farmer  as  a  set- 
ting for  carefully  chosen  pieces  of  furniture  indicative 
of  Georgian  elegance.  In  this  setting  his  Chinese  ob- 
jects of  art  were  arranged  to  show  the  value  which  col- 
lectors' pieces  assume  in  a  definite  scheme  of  decora- 
tion. A  pair  of  T'ang  figures  with  a  fine  green  and  yel- 


A  CHALICE  :  CRYSTAL  BOWL,  SILVER- 
GILT  STEM  AND  FOOT    :  SYMONS  INC. 
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lowish  glaze  mounted  as  lamps  was  acquired  from  this 
group  by  a  New  York  collector  just  after  the  exhibition 
opened.  There  was  also  a  pair  of  cabinets  containing  a 
number  of  coral  and  jade  carvings  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China,  the  corals  being  un- 
usually large  and  ranging  in  colour  from  peach  pink 
to  deep  red.  An  ormolu  clock  by  James  Cox  in  a 
French  case  was  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien  Lung  and  is  a  rare  piece  of  intricate  design, 
showing  the  form  of  a  Chinese  temple  surmounted  by 
a  finely  modelled  elephant  finial  ornament. 

Arthur  S.  Vernay's  exhibition  drew  special  com- 
ment for  the  manner  in  which  variety  of  effect  was 
secured  from  the  arrangement  of  no  less  than  five 
separate  interiors  in  addition  to  the  entrance  foyer. 


UNUSUAL  MONTEITH  TYPE  CENTREPIECE  BEARING  THE  MARK 
OF  DANIEL  SMITH    AND    ROBERT    SHARP    :    JAMES    ROBINSON 


A  PERSIAN  POTTERY  BOWL  :  SGRAF]  [ATO  DECORATION,   PALE 
YELLOW  ON  BROWN,  STREAKED  GREEN  :  PARISH -WATSON  INC. 


which  has  been  remarked  upon  in  our  notes  in  the 
November  issue.  In  the  Parish-Watson  exhibit  of 
Chinese  ceramics  a  complete  range  of  types  could  be 
studied,  from  Wei  pottery  to  the  most  delicate  produc- 
tions of  the  imperial  factory  in  the  reign  of  Ch'ien 
Lung.  A  K'ang  Hsi  green  hawthorne  vase,  formerly  in 
Judge  Gary's  collection,  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  more  highly  evolved  style  of  decoration,  and  there 
was  a  cabinet  containing  the  series  of  sang  de  bwuf  vases 
from  the  Morgan  collection  which  are  of  unsurpassed 
splendour.  A  cabinet  of  some  dozen  pieces  of  Rhages 
faience  could,  in  all  probability,  not  be  duplicated  in 
any  collection  here,  and  among  the  primitive  wares, 
the  Guebri  bowls  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  re- 
presented the  vigorous  style  of  the  pre- Arabic  period 
on  the  Iranian  plateau.  In  the  field  of  Persian  textiles 
the  Parish-Watson  collection  is  also  pre-eminent.  A 
rug  woven  in  pastel  tones  with  metal  thread,  circa 
1 700,  of  the  so-called  polonaise  type,  comes  from  the 
collection  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  there  was  a  piece 
of  Persian  silk  brocade  showing  a  repeat  of  a  turbaned 


A  Georgian  dining  room,  a  sitting  room,  a  small  por- 
celain room,  a  long  gallery  and  a  particularly  fine 
panelled  library  made  it  possible  to  show  each  piece 
in  precisely  the  right  environment.  The  pine  library, 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came 
from  a  house  in  High  Street,  Stourbridge,  Worcester- 
shire. The  porcelain  room  was  furnished  with  an  old 
pine  shop  window  through  which  the  collection  of 
Chelsea,  Wedgwood,  Derby  and  Worcester  could  be 
seen  in  a  contemporary  setting.  The  painted  Sheraton 
cabinet,  circa  1800,  which  is  shown  here  was  in  the  sit- 
ting room  with  a  series  of  shield-back  Hepplewhite 
chairs  and  a  painted  Sheraton  love-seat.  It  is  a  light 
and  graceful  piece  in  exceptional  condition  and  some- 
what unusual  because  of  its  shallow  proportions. 

The  Parish-Watson  collection  of  Chinese  and  Per- 
sian art  was  shown  in  the  interior  bv  Frank  Partridge, 


TUREEN  BY  BIENNAIS,  FROM  A  SERVICE  MADE  FOR  NAPOLEON, 
ENGRAVED  LATER  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  LOUIS  XVIII.  :  CARTIER 
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figure  in  a  garden  and  bearing  an  inscription  which  is 
translated :  Presented  to  the  Holy  Shrine  by  its  slave  Sturzad, 
ijyi  A.D.  This  was  said  to  have  come  from  the  shrine 
of  Ali  Riza  at  Meshed  in  Khorassan  and  was  included 
in  the  exhibition  of  Persian  Art  in  London  in  1 93 1 . 

The  theme  of  the  Symons,  Inc.,  exhibit  was  the  in- 
terplay of  the  decorative  arts  in  France  and  England 
during  the  late  eighteenth  century.  A  room  decorated 
with  oval  panels  of  birds  by  Jean  Baptiste  Belin  de 
Fontenay  who  worked  for  the  French  court  was  the 
background  for  English  furniture  showing  French  re- 
lationship. A  pair  of  Sheraton  commodes  from  the 
Pitt  family,  a  Chippendale  love-seat  with  leaf  and 


SHERATON   MAHOGANY  CABINE1    PAINTED  WITH  FLORAL  ANT) 
1  ol  I  \TE    MOTIFS    :     CIRCA     1800    :    ARTHUR    S.    VERNAY,    INC. 


fleur-de-lis  carvings  on  the  knees,  an  Adam  mantel 
and  four  armchairs  demonstrate  the  purity  of  line 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  lighter  styles  of  the  late 
Georgian  period.  Entirely  French  is  a  second  room, 
with  an  (Eben  commode  from  the  collection  of  Vis- 
count Gormaston,  an  inlaid  cabinet  by  Weisweiler  and 
a  Louis  XVI.  inlaid  circular  table  from  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Graven  at  Wheathamstead  House.  The 
Symons  collection  of  ecclesiastical  art,  shown  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  included  a  number  of  examples  from  the 
Sir  Francis  Cook  collection  which,  in  1881,  was  on 
loan  at  South  Kensington,  among  them  being  a  Span- 
ish chalice  dated  1 595.  Majolica  from  Sir  George  Lind- 
say Holford's  collection  and  a  Renaissance  bronze 
head  of  a  child  from  the  same  source  were  also  shown. 
We  reproduce  a  Gothic  chalice  with  rock  crystal  bowl 
which  Mr.  Symons  has  lately  acquired  from  a  private 
collection  in  this  country.  The  stem  is  of  silver-gilt  and 
rock  crystal  mounted  with  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones  and  enamel  plaquettes.  On  the  base  the  figure 
of  Christ  is  embossed  alternating  with  crosses. 

Cartier  included,  in  their  exhibition  of  jewellery,  a 
portion  of  the  historic  silver  service  made  by  Biennais 
and  his  assistant  Cahier  for  Napoleon  on  his  return 
from  Elba.  This  was  ordered  from  Biennais,  then  court 
silversmith,  in  the  brief  "One  Hundred  Days"  before 
Waterloo.  When  Louis  XVIII.  entered  Paris  after  the 
Restauration  he  ordered  that  his  arms  be  placed  on  the 
service,  which  numbers  some  hundred  pieces  in  all. 
While  strictly  of  the  Empire  period,  the  work  of  Bien- 
nais does  not  follow  the  classic  style  toward  which  Per- 
cier  and  Fontaine  led  all  the  decorative  arts  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  in  France,  but  rather  draws 
upon  the  classicism  of  the  Louis  XVI.  period,  and 
his  style  is  quite  clearly  allied  to  the  eighteenth- 
century  tradition  in  French  silver. 

Two  historic  rooms,  shown  by  French  &  Co.,  were 
the  dining  room  with  panelling  from  Hamilton  Palace 
in  Lanarkshire  and  a  living  room  from  Ashley  Park, 
Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey,  belonging  to  the  late  Sas- 
soon  David  Sassoon.  Separating  them  was  an  entrance 
hall  in  which  Canova's  fountain  figure,  The  Birth  oj 
Venus,  stood  before  a  background  simulating  lapis 
lazuli.  The  highest  point  in  the  elegance  of  the  early 
Georgian  period  was  reached  in  the  furnishings  of  the 
two  interiors.  With  these  some  Queen  Anne  pieces 
were  combined,  the  earliest  note  being  struck  by  a 
William  and  Mary  high-back  chair,  from  Charlcotte 
Park,  showing  the  influence  of  Daniel  Marot.  Another 
important  piece  was  the  Queen  Anne  secretary  with 
double  domed  top  and  fine  burl  walnut  veneer  front 
illustrated  here.  Not  only  are  the  wide  proportions  of 
the  piece  indicative  of  a  former  style,  but  the  earlier 
type  of  foot,  and  the  sculptural  warrior  figures  on  the 
top,  would  more  or  less  mark  it  as  a  transitional  piece. 

James  Robinson's  collection  of  silver  in  a  setting  by 
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Dawson  included  a  number  of  examples  of  distin- 
guished provenance  and  workmanship.  A  pitcher 
and  plate  by  Paul  Lamerie  came  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Lionel  Darell  and  bear  the  hall-marks 
for  1736-7.  By  the  same  maker,  was  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  which  belonged  to  Lord  Anson  of 
Saberton,  Hants.  A  Queen  Anne  two-handled  cup 
and  cover  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The  earliest  piece  was  a  German  mazer 
bowl  of  lignum  vitae,  mounted  in  bands  of  silver 
engraved  with  a  leaf  pattern,  circa  1340,  similar  to 
one  in  the  Figdor  collection.  And  we  illustrate  a 
monteith-shaped  centrepiece,  by  Daniel  Smith  and 
Robert  Sharp,  which  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  earlier  punch-bowl,  fitted 
with  a  movable  notched  rim,  known  as  a  monteith. 

Arthur  Sussel  of  Philadelphia  exhibited  two 
American  interiors,  one  a  "primitive"  room  from 
Pennsylvania  with  decorative  arts  of  that  region, 
the  other  of  Georgian  type,  from  the  McWilliam 
House,  New  Castle,  Delaware,  built  in  1760.  Fur- 
niture by  Philadelphia  craftsmen  was  shown  in  this 
setting  and  there  was  also  a  cabinet  of  silver  repre- 
senting the  silversmiths  of  the  same  city,  who  are 
by  no  means  so  well  known  as  their  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  contemporaries.  A  rare  baptismal 
bowl,  double  stamped  with  the  letters  IE  and  the 
date  1754,  represents  the  Philadelphia  maker, 
Ewing.  Mr.  Sussel's  collection  of  Liverpool  and 
Staffordshire  ware,  his  naval  collection  containing 
the  original  possessions  of  Capi.  William  Boerum 
of  the  frigate  Constitution,  and  items  associated  with 
Washington  and  Franklin  covered  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  A  large  Oriental  Lowestoft  hunting  bowl 
decorated  with  two  scenes  after  Seymour  has  on 
one  side  Beating  and  Trailing  for  a  Hare,  and  on  tin- 
other,  Going  Out  in  the  Morning,  following  tin-  ver- 
sions published  in  1753;  by  the  time  the  edition  of 
1 787  was  published  another  figure  had  been  added 
to  the  latter  subject  than  appears  on  the  howl. 

Philip  Suval's  pottery  and  porcelain  began  with 
a  signed  dish  by  Thomas  Toft,  circa  1660,  from  the 
Richard  Bennett  Goldney  collection,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  graceful  modern  figures  by  Gwen- 
dolen Parnell,  an  example  of  which  was  illustrated 
with  these  notes  in  the  November  issue.  The 
Whieldon  figures  of  about  1760,  an  Astbury  piper 
of  about  1 720  and  an  important  group  of  Ralph 
Wood  subjects  including  a  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess 
of  1750  represented  some  of  the  many  fine  English 
pottery  figures.  Ralph  Chains  installation  of  Chin- 
ese and  Khmer  art,  in  a  room  whose  exterior  was 
painted  with  designs  from  the  Wu  Liang  tomb  of 
the  Han  period  in  Shantung,  deserved  the  highest 
praise  for  its  artistry;  while  for  perfection  of  de- 
corative detail  the  neo-classic  interior  by  McMil- 


len  and  the  view  into  a  French  manor  house  across  a  for- 
mal terrace  presented  by  Isabella  Barclay  were  among  the 
memorable  things  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Russian  Imperial  Treasures,  Inc.,  which  was  show- 
ing the  Schaffer  collection  of  jewels,  brocades,  porcelains, 
silver,  icons  and  other  objects  from  imperial  ownership, 
presented  the  work  of  the  court  jeweller  Carl  Faberge 
in  objects  of  close  personal  association  with  the  Russian 
Imperial  family.  One  is  the  triptych  icon  executed  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  on  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  1895,  and  presented  by  the  nobility  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  bears  an  inscription  naming  them  as  donors  as  well 
as  the  signature  of  the  artist  known  to  the  west  by  his  French 


AN    EARLY   EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    SECRETARY-CABIXET   YEXEERED 
WITH    BURL  WALNUT  :  -MIRROR  PAXEL  DOORS  :  FRENCH  &  COMPAXY 
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LARGE  ORIENTAL  LOWESTOFT  BOWL  DECORATED  WITH  TWO 
HUNTING    SUBJECTS    AFTER    SEYMOUR     :    ARTHUR     SUSSEL 


name,  Faberge,  and  in  Russia  as  Carl  Gustavovitch. 
This  remarkable  example  of  a  jeweller's  craft  is  con- 
structed on  a  wooden  panel  covered  on  the  outside 
with  ivory  and  on  the  interior  with  gold  and  silver,  the 
purely  architectural  design  taking  its  form  from  the 
circular  dome  of  the  Russian  church.  The  number  of 
precious  stones  is  overwhelming  (emeralds,  rubies  and 
sapphires  to  the  number  of  sixty-two,  and  thirty-four 
pearls),  but  it  is  unfair  to  the  technical  brilliancy  of 
the  craftsman's  work  to  place  stress  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  materials.  It  is  primarily  an  object  of  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  ceuvre  of  Faberge,  who  has 
recently  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  west  as 
specimens  of  his  remarkable  work  have  found  their 
way  out  of  Russia. 

The  figure  in  the  lunette  of  the  icon  is  that  of  the 
royal  Saint  Olga  (Byzantine  Grecian),  wife  of  Vladi- 


TRIPTYCH    ICON   OF    GOLD    AND    SILVER    ORNAMENTED    WITH    SOME   NINETY-SIX 
PRECIOUS  STONES  :  BY  CARL  FABERGE:  THE  RUSSIAN   IMPERIAL  TREASURES,  INC. 


mir  the  Baptist  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
two  full-length  figures  in  the  panel,  immediately  be- 
low, are  Saint  Nicholas  the  Miracle  Maker  (holding 
the  Bible),  and  Saint  Princess  Alexandra,  shown  hold- 
ing a  cross.  In  the  two  niches,  at  the  left,  are  Saint 
John  and  Saint  Matthew,  and  in  the  two  at  the  right, 
Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Mark. 

Another  piece  in  the  Schaffer  collection  is  an  en- 
amelled vase  which  is  designed  like  the  imperial 
crown,  but  in  reverse,  the  whole  bowl  being  formed  of 
its  jewelled  outlines  and  the  intervening  plain  surfaces 
a  deep,  brilliant  green  enamel;  this  also  bears  the  sig- 
nature of  Faberge.  In  fact,  finely  enamelled  surfaces 
are  characteristic  of  this  artist's  work;  a  phase  which 
was  dealt  with  in  the  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  May  and  June,  1934,  when  a  number 
of  the  elaborate  and  ingenious  eggs,  which  he  designed 
as  Easter  gifts  for  the  Russian  Imperial  family,  were 
illustrated.  There  are  three  miniature  gold  eggs,  bear- 
ing Carl  Faberge's  signature,  in  this  collection :  one  in 
the  shape  of  a  perfume  bottle;  another  decorated  with 
small  flowers,  each  studded  with  a  diamond;  and 
another  in  the  form  of  a  Russian  icon  lamp  with  a  gar- 
net in  the  lamp.  These  three  examples  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana,  the  second 
daughter  of  Nicholas  II.,  the  last  Czar  of  the  Russias; 
and  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  which  were  de- 
signed and  made  by  Faberge  as  gifts  for  various  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  Another  miniature  egg, 
which  also  once  belonged  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana, 
is  of  carved  blood  stone  mounted  in  gold,  this  and  the 
others  referred  to  having  come  from  the 
Alexander  Palace  at  Tsarskoye  Selo, 
which,  at  one  time,  housed  so  great 
a  wealth  of  Russian  treasures. 

English  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  and 
they  have  been  numerous,  commented 
enthusiastically  upon  the  many  fine  ex- 
amples of  Georgian  furniture  and  the 
perfect  settings  which  have  been  dis- 
played by  American  dealers.  And  more 
than  one  has  been  heard  to  remark 
that  no  exhibition,  in  any  way  compar- 
able to  that  at  Rockefeller  Center,  has 
been  held  in  London  since  1924,  when 
the  late  Sir  Laurence  Weaver  organ- 
ized the  Great  Exhibition  at  Wembley. 
Notes  on  the  reopening  of  the  Wal- 
ters Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore,  which 
has  been  closed  since  June  15th;  and  on 
the  recent  exhibition  of  French  silver 
from  the  Louis  Quatorze  period  to  the 
Empire,  at  the  Cooper  Union  Museum, 
which  it  was  hoped  to  have  published 
this  month,  have  been  held  over,  and 
will  appear  in  the  February  issue. 
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FROM     GALLERY    AND     MART 

By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


A   SPORTING   MASTERPIECE 

THE  appearance  at  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Smith's  gal- 
leries in  Grafton  Street,  W.,  of  that  masterpiece 
among  sporting  pictures.  Ralph  John  Lambton  on 
Undertaker  with  the  Lambton  Hounds  has  recalled  to  us 
forcibly  the  fact  that  James  Ward  has  yet  to  be  awarded 
his  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  greater  English  masters. 
Indeed  he  is  more  essentially  English  than  any  of  the 
more  highly  belauded  painters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  more  universal 
Hogarth.  His  fame,  moreover,  has  been  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  that  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Morland.  In  his  earlier  days  Ward  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  engraving  from  John  Raphael  Smith  and  was 
then  bound  apprentice  to  his  elder  brother  William  for 
seven  years,  only  beginning  to  paint  about  1790.  So 
rapid  was  his  progress  that  in   1794,  at  the  age  of 


twenty-five,  he  was  appointed  painter  and  mezzo- 
tinter  to  George,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ward's  great  sporting  picture,  here  illustrated,  meas- 
ures 84  inches  by  53.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1820 
and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  following 
year.  The  sitter  was  Mr.  Ralph  John  Lambton,  who 
was  Master  of  the  Lambton  Hounds  for  nearly  forty 
years.  This  celebrated  pack,  so  noted  in  story,  hunted  an 
immense  range  of  country  from  Morpeth  to  Durham, 
about  50  miles  north  and  south  and  of  practically  limit- 
less breadth;  a  country  so  rough  and  diversified  that 
only  the  stoutest  horses  and  hounds  could  cope  with  it. 
Each  hound  in  the  picture  is  a  portrait  from  life  and 
their  names  are  duly  recorded  on  the  frame.  Ward  had 
studied  anatomy  under  Brooks  the  dissector  to  some 
purpose.  Every  bone  and  articulation  in  the  animals' 
bodies  have  been  singly  and  scrupulously  observed. 

After  Mr.  Lambton's  death  there  was  keen  competi- 


RALPH    JOHN  LAMBTON,  ESQ.,  ON  UND]  RI  \K1  K  Willi   llll.  LAMBTON  HOUNDS  :  BY  JAMES  WARD.   R.A.   l-.XHIBITED  AT  THE   R.A.   1820 
ENGRAVED  BY  CHARLES  TURNER   IN    1821    :  MR.    LAMBTON  WAS   GREAT-UNCLE   TO  THE   MASTER    LAMBTON   PAINTED    BY   LAWRENCE 
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PORTRAIT    OF   MRS.   GORDON    LEAF    :    BY   SIMON    ELWES,    R.P. 
SHOWN    AT    THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY    OF    PORTRAIT    PAINTERS 


tion  amongst  the  sporting  nobility  to  acquire  the  pack 
and  eventually  they  were  secured  by  Lord  Suffield  for 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas,  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  pack  of  hounds. 

In  1803  Ward  had  seen  at  West's  studio  the  land- 
scape by  Rubens,  Chateau  de  Steen,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  it  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  him 
that  he  remained  studying  it  for  the  whole  day.  He  re- 
turned home  and  began  to  paint  under  its  direct  in- 
fluence, the  superb  picture  (now  at  South  Kensington) 
of  Bulls  Fighting,  St.  Donat's  Castle.  The  influence  of 
Rubens  is  clearly  visible  in  the  landscape  background 
of  the  Lambton  picture.  Those  unacquainted  with  the 
luscious  quality  Ward's  pigment  could  assume,  should 
hunt  up  the  little  paintings  of  pigs  and  asses  in  the 
Sheepshanks  gift  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


'NEMO    ME    IMPUNE    LACESSIT" 


the  interesting  and  informative  catalogue  was  supplied 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  Colonel  of  the  Regi- 
ment, who  reminded  us  that  "the  display  has  an  inter- 
est far  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  regiment." 
Much  was  included  which  "illustrates  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  in  Scotland  and  eighteenth  century 
life  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  Regiment  of  Scottish  Foot  Guards  was  founded 
in  1642  by  Lord  Lome,  afterwards  first  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  by  Royal  Commission  of  King  Charles  I.  His 
Portrait,  which  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  may  be 
from  the  brush  of  Daniel  Mytens,  was  a  prominent 
exhibit  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian ;  and  in  a  frame 
near  by  was  one  of  the  three  original  drafts  of  the  Mar- 
quis's Commission,  still  bearing  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland.  On  April  8th  of  the  same  year  the 
King  sent  a  message  to  the  Parliament  "concerning 
his  refolution  to  goe  into  Ireland  for  fupprefsing  the 
rebels  there"  and  expressing  his  intention  to  raise  "a 
Guard  for  his  owne  perfon."  This  Guard  was  Argyll's 
regiment,  and  the  message,  dated  1642,  was  shown 
among  the  exhibits. 

Replicas  of  two  of  the  six  colours  carried  by  the 
Regiment  at  Dunbar  in  1650  and  at  Worcester  in 
1 65 1,  authorised  by  warrant  of  Charles  II.  as  King  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  seen.  The  two  shown  were  the 
Colonel's  Colour,  quartering  the  Arms  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  England  and  France,  and  the  Captain's  Col- 
our, displaying  the  Lion  Rampant  of  Scotland. 

The  portraits  of  officers  of  the  Regiment,  several  at 
full  length,  included  a  remarkably  fine  Gainsborough 
from  Mr.  Anthony  de  Rothschild's  collection,  depict- 
ing Capt.  the  Honble.  Thomas  Needham  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Battalion  Company  Officer  of  the  Regiment 
in  1 765  and  of  the  several  by  Reynolds,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  characterization  is  that  of  the  sullen  looking 
General  John,  tenth  Earl  of  Rothes,  9th  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment,  the  property  of  the  present  Earl. 

Documents,  relics,  battle-honours,  uniforms,  tro- 
phies of  plate  and  a  unique  display  of  decorations  and 
war  medals,  down  to  the  present  day  were  assembled, 
to  make  a  memorable  exhibition,  the  object  of  which, 
as  the  Royal  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  has  said,  must 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all.  Many  of  the  Colour 
books  were  lent  by  His  Majesty  the  King  from  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  have  never 
been  exhibited  before. 


AN  example  which  might  well  be  followed  by 
other  famous  regiments  was  set  by  the  recent  ex- 
hibition illustrating  the  history  of  the  Scots  Guards.  It 
was  held  during  the  month  of  December  under  Royal 
Patronage  at  39,  Grosvenor  Square,  S.W.  1,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  object 
being  to  aid  in  the  resettlement  of  guardsmen  in  civil 
life,  and  to  assist  regimental  charities.  A  foreword  to 


ROYAL  PORTRAITS  BY 
PHILIP  A.   DE  LASZLO 


SEVENTEEN  portraits  of  Royal  Personages  paint- 
ed by  Mr.  Philip  A.  de  Laszlo,  M.V.O.,  kindly 
loaned  by  their  owners,  have  been  on  view  at  Messrs. 
M.  Knoedler's  Galleries  in  Old  Bond  Street.  The  ex- 
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hibition  was  arranged  to  assist  the  Royal  Wedding 
Gift  Fund  for  St.  George's  Hospital,  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent.  This  was  a  social 
as  well  as  an  artistic  event  of  importance  and  has  been 
attended  with  marked  success,  firstly  because  it  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  many  to  have  a  close  view  at 
their  ease  of  living  Royalties,  and  secondly  to  admire 
the  skill  of  the  most  highly  favoured  and  most  distin- 
guished portraitist  of  our  time.  Mr.  de  Laszlo,  who 
must  have  painted  more  Royal  personages  than  any 
other  artist  past  or  present,  is  equal  to  any  ordeal  put 
upon  him.  So  well  has  he  risen  to  the  occasion  in  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  regal  and  dignified,  yet  living  and 


also  was  the  portrait  of  the  late  Queen  Olga  of  Greece, 
in  sober  gravity  of  black  with  star  and  order  ribbon, 
lent  by  Princess  Helen  of  Roumania.  Another  portrait 
which  attracted  much  attention,  standing  apart  from 
the  rest  by  reason  of  certain  racial  characteristics  and 
possessing  a  notable  vivacity,  one  might  dare  to  say 
archness  of  expression  was  that  of  Princess  Marie  (nee 
Bonaparte),  wife  of  Prince  George  of  Greece,  elder 
brother  of  Prince  Nicholas.  Finally,  everybody  was 
interested  and  gratified  to  see  the  portraits  of  the  late 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  still  held  in 
affectionate  memory.  These  two  were  lent  to  the  exiif-^ 
bition  by  Princess  Victoria.  ^.-w-    i  r 
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THE    RIDER  ON   THE  SHORli   :   BY   MAX    LIEBERMANN   :   AT  THE    LEICESTER   GALLERIES 


human,  that  the  visitor  may  be  pardoned  if  he  thinks 
less  of  the  art  than  of  the  sitters.  And  this  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  his  success.  The  assured  co-ordination  of 
hand  and  eye,  accustomed  to  work  fully  at  ease  in  the 
most  exalted  environment  is  the  exceptional  qualifica- 
tion of  a  master  technician.  In  this  unfaltering  wizar- 
dry of  brush-work  he  resembles  the  late  J.  S.  Sargent, 
and  to-day  he  is  probably  without  a  rival  in  his  own 
particular  field. 

Naturally,  the  clou  of  the  exhibition,  the  works  which 
aroused  the  keenest  interest,  not  to  say  curiosity,  were 
the  portraits  of  the  recent  Royal  bride,  Princess  Mar- 
ina, now  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  of  the  Duke  himself. 
Besides  these,  were  many  members  of  the  bride's  fam- 
ily, including  her  father  Prince  Nicholas  of  Greece  and 
her  mother,  a  noble  looking  Princess  with  dark  hair, 
from  whom  the  Princess  Marina  doubtless  derives  her 
amber-coloured  eyes,  so  well  portrayed  by  Mr.  de 
Laszlo  in  her  two  presentments  here.  Of  great  dignity 


MAX   LIEBERMANN 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  to  invite 
Max  Liebermann  who  may  be 
termed  Europe's  Grand  Old  Man 
of  Painting  to  exhibit  some  sixty  of 
his  works  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
in  December.  A  committee  of  hon- 
^P''  inn  was  formed  foi  the  purpose,  in- 

cluding the  Directors  of  our  Na- 
tional Galleries  and  Museums  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  British  art. 

Liebermann,  who  was  born  in 
1847,  was  a  painter  of  the  natural- 
istic school,  eschewing  all  flights 
of  the  imagination  and  interested 
solely  in  the  life  around  him.  He 
was  a  magnificent  draughtsman  and 
his  unfailing  strength  in  this  direc- 
tion stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
later  he  grafted  upon  the  sound 
basis  of  realism  the  principles  of  impressionism.  How 
firmly  he  united  the  doctrines  of  the  two  schools  has 
often  been  overlooked  in  awarding  the  honour  too  ex- 
clusively to  Cezanne.  This  may  clearly  be  seen  in  the 
enchanting  studies  of  his  garden  and  of  the  surround- 
ings of  his  country  house  at  Wannsee.  In  one  or  two  of 
these,  shown  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  direction  of  the  brushwork  follows  the 
angle  from  which  the  sun  strikes.  From  these  canvases 
the  flowers  flash  like  jewels.  An  early  Mother  and  Child 
(of  1887)  proves  how  thoroughly  he  studied  the  great- 
er Dutchmen,  Hals  and  Rembrandt,  and  in  this  parti- 
cular genre  he  had  only  one  possible  rival  in  Wilhelm 
Leibl.  Yet  earlier  is  the  Maris-like  Street  in  Scheveningen, 
Holland,  painted  in  1872,  which  shows  the  artist's  pre- 
occupation with  tone  values,  and  the  pleasure  he  has 
felt  in  the  velvety  reds  of  Dutch  tiled  roofs.  Later  this 
sombreness  gave  place  to  a  brighter  vision  as  in  the 
garden  scenes  aforesaid  and  in  so  recent  a  painting  as 
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the  pearly  and  luminous  Restaurant  at  Wannsee  of  the 
present  year.  One  should  contrast  this  with  the  Fisher- 
women  Repairing  Nets  of  1887,  in  which  the  figures  are 
seen  upon  a  bleak  and  barren  upland  shore  under  a 
leaden  sky,  and  the  Spinsters,  a  brown  picture  of  1 880 
showing  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  peasant's  kitchen  with  an 
assemblage  of  elderly  women.  The  artist's  sensitiveness 
to  tone  values  is  also  seen  to  marvellous  effect  in  the 
studies  in  pastel,  The  Avenue  I  and  77,  in  which  the  pen- 
umbra of  the  overarching  trees  is  chequered  with  tem- 
pered sunlight.  Everything  that  Max  Liebermann 
painted  has  life  and  movement  and  it  is  perhaps  his 
strong  and  sensitive  drawing  that  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 
Max  Liebermann  has  received  the  highest  honours 
that  his  country  can  bestow.  He  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Honorary  Citizen  of  Berlin 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Prussian  order  "Pour  le 
Merite."  The  honours  have  been,  the  art  remains. 

ROYAL     SOCIETY     OF 
PORTRAIT     PAINTERS 

A  DISCONCERTING  variety  of  complexions  con- 
fronts the  visitor  to  an  exhibition  of  modern  por- 
traits. No  doubt  this  is  due  partly  to  the  different  light- 
ings and  the  varied  colour  settings;  but  it  is  still  more 
due  to  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  painters  to 
assert  their  individuality  and  advertise  their  original- 
ity of  vision.  When  the  portraits  are  all  brought  to- 
gether and  hung  cheek  by  jowl  the  result  is  something 
of  a  conflict.  Of  course  this  is  a  direct  legacy  from  the 
Impressionist  movement.  This  kaleidoscopic  effect  is 
never  seen  in  a  gallery  of  pie-impressionist  masters. 
Thus  we  get  personages  treated  impersonally  as  fire- 
light effects,  studies  in  forced  reflections,  harmonies  in 
this  or  that  or  arrangements  in  something  else.  But 
even  impressionism  does  not  account  altogether  for 
the  icy  chill  on  the  features  of  Squadron  Leader  Leslie, 
by  Miss  Doris  Zinkeisen,  or  the  spots  on  Miss  Cathleen 
Mann's  exhibits,  the  iron-cold  blackness  of  Miss  Gab- 
ain's  Airman,  the  much  too  brick-red  complexion  of 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Simon,  by  Mr.  Oswald  Birley,  and 
the  strange  deathly  light  on  Mr.  Buchel's  Ursula.  The 
technical  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  portraits  at 
the  Royal  Society  is  of  a  high  standard.  The  portrait 
painter  who  hopes  to  please  a  client  is  usually  on  his 
mettle,  and  as  a  rule  is  "doing  his  best."  The  critic 
who  comes  with  a  loaded  gun  is  disarmed  before  the 
performances  of  Mr.  Dugdale  and  Mr.  Simon  Elwes — 
two  of  the  heroes  of  the  exhibition.  I  have  not  seen 
better  portraits  for  a  long  time  than  Mrs.  Gilbert  Elliot, 
the  Contessa  di  Saint  Elia  (dramatized  Byronically), 
Mrs.  Gordon  Leaf,  Lady  Bird  and  Lady  Worthington  Evans, 
all  by  Mr.  Elwes.  Not  only  has  this  artist  a  strong, 
assured  style  and  a  rich  colour  sense  but  he  brings  his 
canvases  to  life.  His  use  of  reds  is  extremely  effective. 


A    PAIR   OF   GLASS   CANDELABRA 

GLASS  possesses  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
the  collector,  perhaps  not  less  for  its  sheer  fragil- 
ity than  its  scintillating  beauty,  and  whenever  fine 
specimens  come  into  the  market  they  are  eagerly  com- 
peted for.  Collections  of  the  finest  quality  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  of  formation  nowadays, 
though  many  rare  pieces  had  been  brought  together 
for  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House 
last  October.  Besides  the  fine  examples  illustrated  in 
our  articles  at  the  time,  Messrs.  Delomosne  &  Son, 
Limited,  exhibited  a  pair  of  candelabra  of  Irish  manu- 
facture of  exceptional  size  and  quality.  Their  date  is 
circa  1780-90,  and  each  stands  25  inches  high. 

A   GREEK   WELCOME 

WHEN  on  their  way  to  Paddington,  honeymoon- 
bound,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  were  at- 
tracted by  a  decoration  of  unique  character,  so  far  as 
our  London  streets  are  concerned.  In  Spring  Street, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Pontremoli  had  bedecked  his  premises  in 
the  Greek  fashion,  fine  carpets,  rugs  and  tapestries 
being  hung  from  the  roof  and  from  every  balcony  and 
window.  It  was  a  pleasing  reminder  to  the  Royal 
Bride  that  a  countryman  of  hers  had  thought  to  hon- 
our her  by  putting  a  national  custom  into  practice. 

THE   LANGHAM   SKETCH   CLUB 

THIS  time-honoured  institution  still  flourishes  vig- 
orously. The  December  conversazione  and  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  artists 
and  a  following  so  great  that  it  was  barely  possible  to 
accommodate  all  comers  and  most  of  those  who  came 
merely  to  look  in 
remained  to  stay. 
The  entertain- 
ment was  of  the 
best,  professional 
and  amateur 
talent  vying  for 
the  honours  of  the 
evening.  Itisproof 
of  the  undying 
popularity  of  the 
club  that  it  has 
withstood  the  rig- 
ours of  one  hun- 
dred and  four 
years,  eighty  of 
which  have  been 
passed  under  the 
present  roofs  in 
Langham  Place, 
and  membership 
is    as    eagerly 

b  ;  IRISH  GLASS  CANDELABRUM  :  ONE  OF  A 

sought  as  ever.  pair  at  delomosne  &  son  limited 
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ENGRAVINGS,   1928-1933 

By  Eric  Gill 

(London:  Faber  and  Faber.  £3/3/-  net.) 

IN  the  lively  preface  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Gill  sums 
up  his  present  ideas  on  art,  falls  foul  with  the  critics 
who  have  attacked  his  work  and  defends  the  "lack 
of  emotional  display"  which  is  said  to  characterize  it. 
He  thinks  "the  business  of  wood  engraving  is  very 
much  like  the  business  of  typography,"  and  modestly 
admits  that  his  own  engravings  are  "only  a  kind  of 
printer's  flower."  In  the  last  statement,  Mr.  Gill  does 
himself  somewhat  less  than  justice.  It  is  true  that  his 
borders  may  come  within  his  description,  but  that  is 
because  they  are  designed  for  embellishments  of  the 
printed  page,  and  it  would  be  bad  art  if  their  emo- 
tional appeal  were  so  strong  as  to  distract  the  reader's 
attention  from  its  text. 

As  shown  in  the  present  volume,  the  borders  suffer 
from  the  disadvantage  that  they  are  not  accompanied 
by  the  printed  lines  of  type  to  which  they  formed  the 
setting  and  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  design 
for  the  completed  page.  Nevertheless,  the  artist's  well- 
balanced  and  rhythmic  line  work  and  the  quaint 
fancies  which  it  embodies  invest  the  borders  with  an 
attraction  altogether  independent  of  their  typograph- 
ical accompaniments.  In  his  orthodox  illustrations, 
however,  Mr.  Gill  does  display  emotion,  none  the  less 
poignant,  because  it  is  attained  purely  through  artistic 
methods  or  "workmanship"  as  he  himself  would  call 
it;  in  other  words,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  his  ma- 
terials to  produce  the  impression  he  wants  to  make 
upon  the  spectator.  Thus,  in  his  New  Testament 
themes,  the  austerity  of  his  powerful  line  and  the  mass- 
ing and  co-ordination  of  his  deep  and  rich  blacks  in- 
spire a  solemnity  of  feeling  which  is  thoroughly  ap- 
posite. With  his  love  themes  he  uses  an  original  white 
line  method  that  invests  his  blacks  with  a  tenderly 
luminous  and  mysterious  atmosphere  relieved  by  joy- 
ous lights  with  which  he  outlines  his  figures.  As  an 
illustrator,  Mr.  Gill  is  less  a  recorder  of  other  men's 
fancies  than  an  interpreter  of  them,  and  he  succeeds 
best  when  the  original  theme  is  most  universal  and 
emotional  in  its  appeal.  Thus  he  can  suggest  the  emo- 
tions such  as  love,  sorrow  or  fear  as  well  as  any  man, 
but  topography  and  costume  possess  no  appeal  for  him 
and  the  few  essays  he  has  made  in  them  show  that 
imitative  realism  cannot  fittingly  comport  itself  with 
his  art.  The  basis  of  the  hitter  is  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  decoration  expressed  in  fine  line  and  telling 
combinations  of  black  and  white.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  some  of  Mr.  Gill's  most  effective  work  is  revealed 


in  his  designs  for  letters  and  his  heraldic  animals  and 
figures  illustrated  in  the  present  work  by  various  page 
headings,  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  Four  Evangel- 
ists and  some  highly  successful  bookplates.  The  vol- 
ume should  be  highly  welcome  to  Mr.  Gill's  admirers, 
for  it  contains  a  full  chronological  list  of  all  the  wood 
engravings  he  has  executed  between  the  years  1928 
and  1933,  329  in  all,  of  which  102  of  the  best  are  iWbs- 
trated  from  the  original  blocks. — C.R.G.  FfffOfc    III 

PAINTING  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Laurence  Binyon 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  throughout 

(London:  Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  1934.  35/- net.) 

IN  1908,  when  Mr.  Binyon  produced  the  first  edition 
of  the  present  work,  it  was  perhaps  the  first  book  in 
any  European  language  to  deal  understandingly  with 
the  subject  of  Far  Eastern  painting.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  Chinese  painting  was  virtually  a 
closed  book  to  European  scholars.  The  study  of  Japan- 
ese art  had  preceded  it,  though  in  a  somewhat  zigzag 
and  haphazard  fashion;  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  more  was  known  about  it,  Japanese  art  was  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  to  Chinese.  During  the  late 
nineteenth  century  the  Ukiyo-ye  prints  of  Japan  had 
become  something  of  a  cult  and  a  fashion  among  the 
highbrows.  Since  that  time,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  result 
that  Japanese  art  is  now  unduly  depreciated.  Thanks 
to  such  indefatigable  orientalists  as  Mr.  Binyon,  Mr. 
Arthur  Waley  and  Dr.  Osvald  Siren,  we  are  gaining 
a  better  perspective  of  the  whole  subject  of  Eastern 
art,  and  to  Mr.  Binyon  we  are  specially  indebted  for 
his  insight  into  the  more  spiritual  and  aesthetic  signi- 
ficance of  Oriental  painting.  In  the  light  of  his  more 
recent  travels  and  researches  Mr.  Binyon  has  revised 
his  former  text;  adding  fresh  information,  modifying 
first  opinions  and  verifying  old  attributions. 

"It  is  in  China,"  says  Mr.  Binyon,  "that  the  central 
traditions  of  Asian  painting  must  be  sought  for. 
Throughout  their  history,"  he  continues,  "the  Chinese 
have  shown  the  strongest  aesthetic  instinct,  the  fullest 
and  richest  imagination.  It  is  to  China  that  the  Japan- 
ese artists  look,  and  have  ever  looked,  for  sources  of 
strength  and  inspiration.  Their  subjects,  their  meth- 
ods, their  principles  of  design,  their  styles  and  even 
their  materials  are  borrowed  from  China,  just  as  their 
religion  and  civilization  were  borrowed  and  absorbed 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago."  The  author  makes 
it  clear  that  contrary  to  the  popular  view,  Chinese  art 
and  indeed  all  Asian  art,  is  essentially  one  of  form  and 
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FORDING   A  STREAM   :  DRY-POINT   BY   EDMUND    BLAMPIED,  R.E.,  PUBLISHED  BY  WALTER  BULL  &  SANDERS  :  ONE  OF  THE 
HUNDRED  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS    IN   FINE   PRINTS   OF  THE  YEAR— HALTON  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 


line,  and  not  primarily  one  of  colour.  The  true  aesthetic 
spirit  in  China  (and  in  Japan)  reveals  itself  in  line  and 
tone,  eschewing  colour  entirely.  The  art  of  painting 
expressively  in  Chinese  ink  is  considered  much  more 
difficult  of  attainment  and  more  purely  classical  than 
that  of  colour-painting.  "Style  of  the  brush,"  a  calli- 
graphy suggestive,  powerful  and  comprehensive  is 
what  has  been  striven  for  by  the  greatest  masters  of  all 
time,  and  the  true  Oriental  artist  would  think  more, 
much  more,  of  the  perfect  drawing,  in  a  single  line,  of 
a  taut  bowstring  than  a  realistic  painting  of  the  finest 
elaboration.  Having  found,  once  for  all,  the  appro- 
priate symbol  for  the  treatment  of  cloud,  tree,  water- 
fall or  wave,  the  formula  has  persisted  down  the  cen- 
turies ;  the  aim  of  the  best  artists,  now  as  then,  being 
directed  constantly  to  perfecting  and  intensifying  its 
expression.  Mr.  Binyon's  enlightening  study  enjoins  us 
to  look  long  and  earnestly  at  each  print  and  picture, 
one  by  one,  if  we  would  grasp  their  secrets.  The  book 
aids  us  in  this,  since  it  is  supported  by  reproductions 
of  forty-one  full  pages  of  masterpieces. — H.G.F. 


FINE  PRINTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1934.  AN  ANNUAL 

REVIEW     OF     CONTEMPORARY     ETCHING 

AND   ENGRAVING 

Edited  by  Malcolm  Salaman,  Hon.  R.E.,  and  Susan 
A.  Hutchinson 

(London:    Halton   and  Company,  Ltd.  New  York: 
Minton,  Balch  &  Company,  Inc.  25/-  net.) 

THE  twelfth  annual  issue  of  Fine  Prints  of  the  Tear, 
forms,  with  its  predecessors,  a  valuable  record  of 
the  best  prints,  in  the  opinions  of  the  editors,  published 
since  1922;  and  very  justifiable  opinions  they  are. 
The  book  is  the  more  welcome,  since  Mr.  Salaman 
tells  us  that  "the  great  and  beautiful  art  of  etching  ap- 
pears now  to  have  fallen  temporarily  out  of  favour 
with  the  picture-buying  public."  This  state  of  affairs 
being,  as  he  suggests,  purely  "a  passing  phase  of 
fashion,"  the  book  should  do  much  to  restimulate  and 
revive  public  interest.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  nor 
more  uncertain,  than  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  in 
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everything  that  concerns  art.  But  the  practitioners  sur- 
vive and  increase,  and  some  actually  flourish.  There  is 
no  power  to  check  or  curb  the  urge  of  the  artist  to 
create.  And  think  of  the  heights  to  which  the  produc- 
tions of  Zorn,  of  Cameron,  of  Bone  and  McBey  so 
recently  soared !  Now  that  prices  have  steadied  to  a 
moderate  level,  and  are  more  or  less  stabilized,  it  is 
believed  that  artists,  the  trade  and  the  public  alike 
will  benefit. 

This  book  constitutes  an  excellent  guide  to  the  pros- 
pective collector,  who  might  do  far  worse  than  look 
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upon  it  as  an  illustrated  catalogue  ol  contemporary 
prints  in  many  styles,  and  trust  to  the  information 
conveyed  in  it.  There  is  wide  choice  in  the  hundred 
plates,  fifty-two  of  which  are  British,  eight  of  them 
Continental,  and  the  remainder  American.  The  editor 
of  the  American  section  is  Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson, 
curator  of  prints  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  At  the  end 
is  a  Directory  of  Etchers  and  Engravers,  with  their 
addresses,  and  a  list  of  plates  executed  or  published  by 
them  during  the  year  1933-34.  From  this  a  few  of  the 
important  names  are  missing,  but  they  are  so  well 
known  that  the  reader  will  easily  be  able  to  supply 
them  for  himself. — T.C.L. 


JAPAN 

By  Rene  Grousset 

(London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  211  illustrations.  25/- 
net) 

THIS  is  Volume  IV  of  the  Civilizations  of  the  East 
series,  undertaken  by  M.  Rene  Grousset,  the 
present  edition  being  a  translation  from  the  French  by 
Catherine  Alison  Phillips.  It  should  be  as  well  received 
in  this  country  as  the  previous  volumes.  M.  Grousset's 
qualifications  for  the  task  are  undeniable.  As  an  orien- 
tal scholar  his  work  is  endorsed  by  the  best  authorities 
in  England.  He  is  well  known  as  Director  of  the  Muse'e 
Cernuschi,  Paris,  as  Conservator  of  the  Muse'e  Guimet  and 
Lecturer  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre.  All  the  four  volumes 
deal  with  the  civilization  of  the  East,  especially  as  re- 
flected in  the  arts;  the  earlier  three  comprising  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  India  and  China  respectively: 
the  present  volume,  devoted  to  Japan  and  Tibet,  is 
particularly  valuable  in  that  it  contains  a  complete 
index  to  the  four  volumes.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  oriental  art  nothing  could  be  more  compre- 
hensively planned  nor  concisely  carried  out.  The 
author  is  too  modest  of  his  achievements  when  he  tells 
us  that  his  work  "aspires  to  be  no  more  than  a  step- 
ping-stone"'  to  M.  Serge  Glisseer's  forthcoming  work 
on  Japanese  archaeology.  Within  the  limits  set  him  he 
has  conveyed  a  mass  of  enlightening  information,  that 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  without  consulting  a  multi- 
tude of  specialized  works.  He  has  the  gift  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  condensation,  so  that  the  reader's  interest  is 
held  from  the  beginning.  With  the  author,  we  deplore 
the  impracticability,  in  the  given  space,  of  lingering 
upon  side  paths  which  tempt  so  many  a  digression. 

To  come  to  details,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  now- 
adays Hiroshige  is  given  higher  rank  as  an  artist  than 
was  former!)  the  case.  "As  great  indeed"  is  he  "as 
Hokusai,"  says  M.  Grousset,  "with  whom  he  is  often 
compared."  Even  greater  as  a  landscapist  is  the  pres- 
ent-day verdict.  Hiroshige  was  an  innovator  who  de- 
picted the  landscape  of  Japan  in  a  lyrical  spirit,  with- 
out any  fantastic  distortion,  from  pure  love  of  and 
sympathy  with  nature.  "The  greatest  Japanese  sculp- 
tor of  modern  days,"  says  our  author,  "was  a  simple 
joiner — or,  rather,  a  master  carpenter — Hidari  Jin- 
goro  (1594- 1 634)."  This  artisan  of  genius  it  was  who 
built  and  decorated  the  Temple  of  Ieyasu  at  Nikko 
and  decorated  the  Nishi  Honganji  at  Kydto,  as  well  as 
the  great  pierced  friezes  of  the  castle  of  Nagoya.  "Be- 
neath his  mighty  hand  a  whole  world  of  fabulous 
existence  wakes  to  life  in  the  wood."  The  translation 
reads  excellently  and  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen, 
but  the  making  of  the  process-blocks  is  less  commend- 
able; nearly  all  of  them  have  defective  edges  and  seem 
the  worse  for  wear. — T.C.  „    ax 
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OLD   INNS   OF   ENGLAND 

By  A.  E.  Richardson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7/6) 

TOW  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town,  walled 
JL  J.  and  turreted,  just  at  the  approach  of  night-fall, 
or  to  come  to  some  straggling  village,  with  the  lights 
streaming  through  the  surrounding  gloom;  and  then 
after  inquiring  for  the  best  entertainment  that  the 
place  affords,  'to  take  one's  ease  at  one's  inn.'  "  So 
thought  C.  P.  Moritz  who  travelled  England  by  foot 
in  the  year  1782,  and  so  perhaps  think  many  in  this 
year  of  grace  1935,  though  their  means  of  travel  may 
not  be  quite  so  romantic.  Professor  Richardson  re- 
minds us,  in  this  beautifully  compiled  work  that,  for 
those  who  seek  it,  the  atmosphere  of  the  "good  old 
days"  is  not  lost  to  us  forever.  Most  interesting  is  this 
intriguing  tale  of  the  hostelry  through  which  the 
author  takes  us  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  day,  supplementing  his  facts  with  quotations 
from  contemporary  writers.  We  learn  that  before  the 
fourteenth  century,  inns  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
larger  towns  with  a  few  taverns  and  alehouses  along 
the  highway.  Ale  was  the  national  beverage,  but  could 
only  be  obtained  at  roadside  houses  which  displayed 
the  sign  of  an  evergreen  bush  attached  to  a  projecting 
pole.  There  were  many  other  laws  and  restrictions 
concerning  one's  pleasures  long  before  D.O.R.A.  was 
thought  of.  Many  inspirations  were  conceived  in  these 
old  inns  when  such  men  as  Boswell,  Johnson,  Pepys, 
Pickwick  and  Dickens  foregathered  to  pass  the  time  of 
day.  Boswell  writes  that  Johnson  asserted  "A  tavern 
chair  is  the  throne  of  human  felicity."  The  inn  and  its 
surroundings  also  served  as  an  inspiration  to  Row- 
landson,  Morland,  Pollard,  Aiken,  and  other  artists 
whose  work  is  sought  for  to-day.  Inn  names  and  their 
lore  is  also  a  fascinating  subject  into  which  the  author 
delves  with  commendable  thoroughness.  The  frontis- 
piece, specially  drawn  by  Professor  Randolph  Schwabe, 
the  foreword  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  R.A.,  the  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  by  Brian  Cook  and  the  "Selected 
List  of  Notable  Inns,"  while  making  no  claim  to  be- 
ing complete,  add  to  the  value  of  this  book. — P.L. 


GUIDE   TO    ITALIAN   MAIOLICA 

By  Bernard  Rackham,  F.S.A. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  5/-  net.) 

THIS  latest  publication  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  will  be  welcomed  by  a  small  but  select 
band  of  readers  who  can  appreciate  the  immense 
amount  of  research  involved  in  its  production.  Mr. 
Rackham's  remarkable  gift  of  recalling  the  details  and 
circumstances  of  pictures,  prints  and  originals  once 


seen,  enables  him  to  give  the  source  of  numerous  items 
of  form  or  decoration  and  so  to  fix  the  attribution  of 
many  pieces  which  would  otherwise  be  unrecognized. 
At  the  same  time  the  admirable  series  of  48  plates  will 
make  the  guide  (if  so  it  can  be  called)  acceptable  to  a 
much  larger  circle  of  readers.  These  are  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence,  well  selected,  clearly  photo- 
graphed and  finely  produced.  The  author  would  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  his  own  warnings  as  to  the  risk 
of  confusing  the  enamel  with  the  glaze  of  maiolica,  in 
spite  of  quoting  on  pages  2  and  3  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  maiolica  manufacture;  while 
the  sentence  on  page  20  commencing  "After  the  turn 
of  the  centuries"  would  appear  to  be  a  misprint.  In- 
deed, chapter  III  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  in 
a  very  erudite  treatise. — F.H. 


IN   OTHER    COVERS 

How  to  draw  Cartoons  and  Caricatures,  by  Will  Farrow. 
(London:  John  Lane.  5/-.)  All  beginners  will 
find  the  contents  of  this  work  excellent  for  de- 
veloping the  technique  necessary  to  draw  success- 
ful cartoons.  The  problems  with  which  they  are 
usually  confronted  are  all  concisely  dealt  with, 
the  many  instructive  illustrations  being  an  addi- 
tional source  of  guidance. 

The  Preservation  of  Antiquities,  by  H.  J.  Plenderleith. 
(The  Museums  Association.  Members  2/-,  non- 
members  2/6.)  This  first  handbook  of  a  series  the 
Museums  Association  is  embarking  upon  should 
command  a  ready  market.  Although  primarily 
intended  for  curators  of  museums,  it  contains  in- 
formation which  is  invaluable  to  both  collectors 
and  dealers,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  who  have  works  of 
art  in  their  care.  The  restoration  of  numerous 
substances  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and  many  use- 
ful tips  are  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cleans- 
ing delicate  textiles,  valuable  glass,  ivories,  etc. 
Readers  will  also  appreciate  the  list  it  contains  of 
the  addresses  where  most  of  the  various  prepara- 
tions recommended  can  be  obtained. 

China.  (His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  1/-.)  Though 
officially  described  as  "Notes  on  some  aspects  of 
life  in  China  for  the  information  of  business 
visitors"  this  brochure  will  appeal  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  vast  country,  apart  from  those 
who  propose  travelling  there.  It  is  divided  into 
chapters  on:  Travelling  in  China,  Climate  and 
Health,  Passport  Regulations,  Language,  Cur- 
rency, Chinese  Characteristics,  Social  Relations, 
History,  Literature,  Government  and  Art;  and 
the  material  it  contains  is  specially  useful,  as  it 
has  nearly  all  been  supplied  through  the  courtesy 
of  experts.  There  is  also  a  short  bibliography. 
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LORD  REVELSTOKE'S  POTTERY 


THIS  important  collection,  formed  by  the  late 
Lord  Revelstoke  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  was  sold  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  rooms 
during  the  four  days,  November  20th-23rd.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  and  it  was  early  evident  that 
the  bidders  were  prepared  to  compete  keenly  for  the 
finer  specimens.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the 
Leeds,  Staffordshire,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Wedgwood, 
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Jackfield,  agate  ware,  Whieldon  and  Astbury,  when 
the  following  prices  were  realized. 

Staffordshire  :  A  pair  of  groups  of  cows  with  a 
shepherd,  shepherdess,  calf  and  dog,  £15  15s. ;  a  model 
of  a  church  with  a  priest  standing  in  the  porch,  £10 
1  os. ;  a  bust  of  a  gentleman,  possibly  the  Marquis  de  La 
Gallissoniere,  £10  10s.;  a  pair  of  figures,  Prudence  and 
Fortitude,  one  stamped  E.  Wood,  £13  13s.;  a  group, 
Hebe  and  Ganemede,  by  Enoch  Wood  and  Edwin  Hewitt, 
£13  13s.;  a  Ralph  Wood  jug,  modelled  as  a  head  of  a 
satyr.  £42  ;  a  Ralph  Wood  Toby  jug,  £23  2s. ;  a  Ralph 
Wood  group,  the  Vicar  and  Moses,  /.  18  18s. ;  an  Astbury 
jug,  modelled  as  figures  and  a  dog  grouped  around  a 
tree-trunk,  inscribed  Fair  Hebe  and  A  bumper,  signed 
J.  Voyez,  1788  and  below  the  initials  R.M.A.,  the  base 
with  impressed  mark,  Astbury,  gf  in.  high,  £54  12s. 


Solid  Agate  Ware  r' 


?eTea-cups  without  handles, 
and  saucers,  £14  14s. ;  a  tea-pot  and  cover  of  globular 
form  on  lions'  mask  and  paw  feet,  £12  12s. ;  a  tea-pot 
and  cover,  modelled  as  escallop  shells,  £18  18s. ; 
another,  £2 1 ;  a  milk  jug  and  cover  on  three  lions' 
mask  and  paw  feet,  £13  13s.;  an  octagonal  sugar- 
basin  and  cover  £15  15s.;  a  circular  sugar-basin  and 
cover  of  baluster  form,  £42;  a  bowl,  similar,  £21;  an 
octagonal  coffee-pot  and  cover  of  baluster  form,  the 
lip  with  strainer,  £42;  another  of  similar  form,  the 
handle  at  right  angles,  £54  12s.;  a  plain  bowl,  £10 
ios.;  another  with  spreading  flange,  £14  14s.;  a  pair 
of  sauce-boats  with  escalloped  edges,  £29  8s. ;  two 
plain  sauce-boats  with  two  handles,  £15  15s. ;  a  sauce- 
boat,  the  sides  escalloped,  £19  19s.;  a  pair  of  double 
sauce-boats,  £31  ios.;  a  set  of  three  plates  with  es- 
calloped borders,  £26  5s.;  a  circular  dish,  the  base 
incised  with  date  1746,  £27  6s.;  an  oval  soup  tureen 
and  cover,  £2 1 ;  an  Astbury  tea-pot  and  cover  with 
dark  colouring  and  mask  spout,  £15  15s.  Salt 
Glaze  Solid  Agate  Ware  :  A  seated  figure  of  a  cat, 
brown  and  white,  splashed  with  blue,  £37  16s. ; 
another  similar,  £25  4s.;  another  light  brown,  grey 
and  white,  £24  3s.;  a  seated  figure  of  a  cat  holding 
a  mouse  in  its  mouth,  brown  and  white,  slightly 
splashed  with  blue,  £15  15s. ;  another  holding  a  mouse 
in  its  mouth,  dark  brown  and  white,  slightly  splashed 
with  blue,  £27  6s.;  a  small  seated  figure  of  a  cat, 
brown  and  white,  slightly  splashed  with  blue,  £28  7s.; 
,1  figure  of  a  hare,  brown  and  white,  £37  16s.  Whiel- 
don :  A  tea-pot  and  cover,  £15  15s.;  a  food  warmer, 
comprising  a  bowl,  cover  and  stand,  £10  ios. ;  sixteen 
plates  splashed  with  blue,  green  and  brown,  £16  16s. 
Astbury  :  A  tea-pot  and  cover  in  white  and  blue  on  grey 
ground,  £13  1 3s. ;  another,  modelled  with  boys  among 
vine  branches  in  cream  on  buff  ground,  £14  14s. 

The  salt  glaze,  stone  ware  and  slip  ware,  which 
were  offered  on  the  second  day  inspired  some  un- 
usually spirited  bidding,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  when  the  slipware  came  up.  A  charger,  de- 
corated with  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  Catherine  of 
Braganza  in  light  and  dark  brown  slip,  inscribed  with 
the  maker's  name  Thomas  Toft,  fetching  £115  ios.; 
another,  decorated  with  a  design  resembling  a. fleur-de- 
lis,  inscribed  with  the  maker's  name  John  Wright,  £52 
ios.;  a  Wrotham  octagonal  dish,  decorated  with 
fleurs-de-lis  and  the  initials  I.S.  for  the  maker  John 
Simpson,  £19  19s.;  and  a  posset  pot,  decorated  with 
tulips  and  roses  in  panels,  initials  and  date  R.F.  W.S. 
i6g$,  £~i2>  ios.  Other  prices  for  the  second  day's  sale 
were :  White  Salt  Glaze  :  A  miniature  part  tea  ser- 
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vice,  10  pieces,  £13  13s.;  a  hexagonal  tea-pot  and 
cover,  modelled  with  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Vernon, 
£13  13s. ;  a  shaped  mug,  modelled  with  the  taking  of 
Portobello,  portraits  of  Admiral  Vernon  and  in- 
scribed The  British  Glory:  Revived  by  Admiral  Vernon.  He 
took  Portobello:  with  six  ships:  only:JVov:Te:22:iyjg,  £29 
8s. ;  a  loving-cup,  inscribed  Mrs.  Mary  Sandbach  her  Cup 
Anno  dom  1720,  £2\  3s. ;  a  ewer  formed  as  a  peacock 
£  1 3  1 3s. ;  a  seated  figure  of  a  boy,  £16  1 6s. ;  a  seated 
figure  of  a  Chinese  immortal,  £10  10s.;  a  model  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda  of  octagonal  form  with  five  tiers,  £\\ 
2s.  Salt  Glaze  (with  scratched  blue  decoration) :  A 
loving-cup,  incised  with  flower  branches  and  inscribed 
Esther  Eacot,  1753,  £23  2s. ;  a  cylindrical  mug,  incised 
with  a  lion  passant,  inscribed  LB.  1J59,  £16  16s.;  an- 
other, inscribed  R.M.  1755,  £10  10s.;  an  oval  shaped 
tea-pot  and  cover  of  solid  agate  ware,  light  blue  and 
white,  modelled  with  shells,  masks  and  rosettes,  £10 
1  os. ;  a  seated  figure  of  a  dog,  £16  16s. ;  another,  differ- 
ent model,  splashed  with  blue,  £13  13s.;  another  of  a 
cat,  splashed  with  blue,  £10  10s.  Salt  Glaze  (decor- 
ated in  enamel  colours) :  A  tea-pot  and  cover  painted 
with  chequer  pattern,  £15  1 5s. ;  another  with  marbled 
decoration,  £17  17s.;  another  painted  with  rose  and 
primula  sprays,  with  scale  pattern  in  black,  £18  18s. ; 
another,  painted  with  a  portrait  of  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia with  inscriptions,  £14  14s.;  a  tea-pot  and  cover 
painted  in  sepia  on  cobalt  blue  ground,  £16  16s.  ; 
another,  painted  on  stippled  green  and  black  ground, 
£14  14s.;  another,  painted  on  cobalt  blue  ground, 
£27  6s.;  another,  modelled  and  painted  on  ruby 
ground,  £33  12s.;  another,  the  exterior  entirely 
painted  with  balanite  and  nummulite  forms,  as  found 
in  the  stratum  of  limestone,  in  black  and  white,  £71 
8s. ;  another,  painted  on  ruby  ground,  £29  8s. ;  a 
punch-kettle  and  cover  of  globular  form,  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Chinese /ami/ le  rose,  £35  14s.;  another, 


PLAIN  TANKARD   BY  RALPH    WALLEY,  CHESTER,    1B87-1690  (25 
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painted  in  the  manner  of  Chinese  famille  rose,  £17  17s.; 
a  chocolate-pot  and  cover  of  tapering  form,  painted 
with  Chinese  figures,  £42;  a  coffee-pot  and  cover, 
painted  with  Chinese  figures,  £19  19s.;  another, 
painted  with  Chinese  garden  scenes,  figures  and  a  dog, 
borders  of  rouge  defer  and  turquoise,  £52  10s. ;  another 
painted  with  sprays  of  roses  on  turquoise  ground, 
£110  5s.;  a  jug,  painted  with  Chinese  ladies  and 
children,  emblems  and  flowers,  £15  15s.;  another, 
painted  in  the  manner  of  Chinese  famille  rose,  £14 
14s.;  another,  painted  with  a  seaport  scene,  £16  16s. ; 
a  large  jug,  painted  in  brilliant  colours,  £50  8s.;  an- 
other, painted  in  the  manner  of  Chinese  famille  rose, 
£33  12s. ;  a  pair  of  oviform  vases,  painted  in  the  man- 
ner of  Chinese  famille  rose,  £ij  17s.;  a  circular  cruet 
stand  with  three  muffineers  and  a  bottle,  painted  in 
the  manner  of  Chinese  famille  rose,  £2$  4s. ;  a  pair  of 
pierced  oval  baskets  of  Littler  blue,  £15  15s.;  a  bowl, 
painted  with  a  stag-hunting  scene,  £10  10s.  Notting- 
ham: Two  mugs,  one  inscribed  Robert  Goode,  Notting- 
ham, November  ye  21,  1751,  and  on  the  base,  Wm. 
Lockett,  £\2  12s. ;  another  inscribed  William  Pearson  of 
Gedlin,  Desmbr  ye  3,  1761,  £10  10s.;  a  jug  and  cover, 
formed  as  a  bear  hugging  a  dog,  £\2  12s. 

The  last  two  days'  sale  covered  the  English  Delft,  of 
which  there  were  some  four  hundred  lots,  including 
the  Ackland  bowl  and  cover  which  realized  £231. 
This  celebrated  example  of  early  Bristol  Delft  is 
painted  with  the  Arms  of  the  Carpenters'  Company 
with  the  initials  I.T.  on  either  side  and,  beneath  the 
arms,  the  date  1709,  by  Thomas  Frank.  Other  prices 
were :  Lambeth  :  A  set  of  six  Mery  Man  plates,  octag- 
onal shape,  £48  6s. ;  a  candlestick,  cylindrical  col- 
umn, inscribed  underneath  i6g8  W.S.,  £\2  12s.;  a 
blue  dash  charger,  painted  portraits  of  William  and 
Mary,  inscribed  W.M.R.,  £15  15s.;  a  large  circular 
dish,  the  centre  painted  with  the  Death  of  Absalom, 
reverse  inscribed  E.  W.  widdor  January  ye  20  Day  A  yard 
1703,  £15  15s.;  a  punch  bowl  painted  in  the  Chinese 
taste  in  blue;  the  bowl  bears  a  label  on  the  base,  with 
the  inscription  Isaac  Walton  Punch  Bowl  commonly  called 
his  Minow  Bowl;  formerly  the  property  of  Charles 
Cotton,  who  wrote  a  chapter  on  Fly-Fishing  for  the 
5th  edition  of  the  Compleat  Angler,  £58  16s. 


FURNITURE,   PORCELAINS,  ART  OBJECTS 

BOTH  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  rooms  have  been 
busily  engaged  with  a  number  of  mixed  sales,  the 
results  from  which  indicate  that  the  antique  trade  is 
decidedly  more  active  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
there  are  signs  that  the  impetus  which  showed  itself 
some  months  ago  has  gained  in  strength.  At  the  sale 
held  by  Christie's,  which  included  the  porcelains  and 
furniture  belonging  to  the  late  Frederick  William 
Fane,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Sir  Richard  Garton,  a  pair  of 
famille  rose  dishes  with  waved  borders,  Ch'ien  Lung, 
brought  £60  1 8s.;  a  pair  of  famille  rose  dishes,  Ch'ien 
Lung,  £28  7s.;  a  set  of  three  famille  rose  dishes,  Ch'ien 
Lung,  £4.4.  2s.;  a.  famille  rose  deep  dish,  Ch'ien  Lung, 
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£33  1 2s. ;  afamille  rose  plate,  £35  14s. ;  a  pair  offamille 
verte  deep  dishes  with  fluted  sides,  enamelled  pheas- 
ants, K'ang  Hsi,  £"]J  14s. ;  a  vase  with  inverted  baluster 
body,  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  K'ang  Hsi,  £34  13s. ; 
a  bottle  of  double-gourd  form,  decorated  in  under- 
glaze blue — 16|  in.  high — K'ang  Hsi,  £32  ns.;  two 
Meissen  figures  of  a  girl  and  a  cavalier,  £84;  a  pair  of 
Bow  figures  of  a  girl  and  youth,  £25  4s. ;  a  Crown- 
Derby  dessert  service,  painted  in  colours  with  various 
views  of  English  landscapes — puce  mark — £126;  a 
Chinese  mutton  fat  jade  bowl,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £1 10  5s. ;  a 
Sheraton  mahogany  writing  table  of  Carlton  House 
type  (this  table  was  made  by  the  grandfather  of  James 
Silver  who  worked  with  Thomas  Sheraton),  £1 73  5s. ; 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire,  with  fall  front,  £50 
8s. ;  a  William  and  Mary  cabinet  with  folding  doors 
enclosing  pigeon-holes,  drawers  and  cupboards,  £92 
8s.;  a  James  II.  long  case  clock,  the  movement  by 
Markwick,  signed  Jacobus  Markwick,  Londini,  £92  8s. ; 
a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  figures  of  hawks,  Ch'ien 
Lung,  £105;  a  set  of  a  Dutch  Delft  octagonal  jar  and 
cover  and  a  pair  of  double-gourd  bottles,  early  eight- 
eenth century,  by  Louwys  Fictoor  or  Lambertus  van 
Eenhorn,  bearing  the  initials  V.E.  68. 2. A  in  blue,  £67 
4s. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  library  table,  £1 10  5s. ; 
a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany  side  tables,  £152  5s. ;  and  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  pedestal  urns,  £50  8s. 
There  have  been  several  catalogues  of  small  objects 
of  art,  the  prices  for  which  have  shown  a  marked  im- 
provement. At  Sotheby's,  on  December  5th,  a  Meissen 
snuff-box  painted  with  chinoiseries  in  the  manner  of 
Herold  brought  £31 ;  a  Chelsea  bonbonnihe  and  watch 
combined,  watch  movement  by  Jos.  Matineau  Sen.,  of 
St.  Martins  Court,  £54;  a  dessert  set  of  knives,  forks  and 
spoon,  with  porcelain  handles,  £46;  a  liqueur  set  of 
four  decanters,  lacquer  case,  £  1 28 ;  a  Louis  XV.  snuff- 
box, lid  inset  with  enamelled  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Henry  Bone,  £$J ;  a  Louis  XVI.  carte  de  bal  in 
grisaille  on  a  green  enamel  ground,  £30;  a  gold  and 
enamel  watch  and  chatelaine  by  Charles  Frodsham, 
London,  £30;  six  miniature  fans  decorated  with  pas- 
toral scenes  after  Boucher,  £40;  an  Irish  gold  snuff- 
box, engraved  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  3rd  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  £50;  a  seventeenth-century  figure  of 
seated  potentate  in  hard  stones  with  gold  mounted 
sleeves,  breeches  and  shoes,  £41;  an  English  eight- 
eenth-century chalcedony  figure  of  a  harlequin,  £53; 
an  eighteenth-century  mother-of-pearl  fitted  etui,  en- 
amelled with  birds  and  flowers,  £85.  And  during  the 
same  week  at  a  two-day  sale  held  by  Christie's,  a 
watch  by  T.  Tompion,  London,  in  gold  case,  £20  10s.; 
a  gold  snuff-box,  inscribed  London,  1821,  £$0;  a  Vien- 
nese ewer  and  dish,  metal-gilt,  enamelled  and  studded 
with  semi-precious  stones,  £60;  an  agate  ewer  and 
cover,  mounted  with  gold  and  set  with  rubies,  £50; 
a  Louis  XVI.  tablet  case  of  pale  blue  enamel,  £57; 
a  Swiss  gold  oval  snuff-box,  enamelled,  £25  10s.;  a 
Louis  XVI.  gold  oval  snuff-box  of  pale  blue  enamel, 
£32;  an  Empire  gold  box,  enamelled,  £30;  a  rect- 
angular gold  box,  chased,  the  lid  set  with  a  miniature 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  by  Passot,  £6j; 
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a  Louis  XV.  gold  oval  snuff-box,  blue  enamel,  inlaid 
and  applique  with  figures  in  gold,  £68;  a  Louis  XVI. 
gold  circular  snuff-box,  blur  enamel,  the  lid  set  with 
a  miniature  portrait  of  the  Comtesse  de  Lontainet 
Dumont  by  P.  A.  Hall — Paris,  1778,  £110;  a  Louis 
XV.  oval  snuff-box  of  lapis  lazuli  and  gold,  £60;  a 
gold  tazza  and  cover,  French  seventeenth  century, 
£"]6;  a  gold  frame  of  Renaissance  design,  set  with 
diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies,  containing  a  double 
miniature  portrait  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  £80;  a 
gold  brule-parfum  with  onyx  cover,  signed  on  the  inner 
rim  of  the  cover,  E.  Prinzi,  fecit  1861,  £112;  a  gold 
memorandum  book,  front  and  back  applique  with 
gold  and  enamel,  Russian,  £75;  a  Louis  XV.  gold 
oval  snuff-box,  chased  with  trophies  by  Charles  Lebas- 
tier,  Paris,   1767,  £70. 

On  December  6,  at  the  same  rooms,  afamille  verte 
perfume  case,  K'ang  Hsi,  brought  £36  15s.;  afamille 
verte  bottle,  K'ang  Hsi,  £38  17s.;  afamille  verte  vase, 
enamelled,  K'ang  Hsi,  £115  10s.;  afamille  verte  bowl, 
K'ang  Hsi,  £96  1 2s. ;  a  figure  of  a  sage,  Ming,  £\\  2s. ; 
afamille  rose  large  saucer  dish,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £35  14s. ;  a 
pair  of  figures  of  cocks,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £39  18s. ;  a  pair  of 
famille  verte  vases  of  square  baluster  form,  K'ang  Hsi, 
£120  15s.;  a  Louis  XV.  cabinet,  stamped  P.  Denizot 
M.E.,  £89  5s.;  a  pair  of  George  I.  walnut  chairs, 
£157  1  os. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  library  table, 
£283  1  os. ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm- 
chairs, £120  15s.;  a  Charles  II.  stumped  needlework 
cushion  cover,  £65  2s. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
wardrobe,  £257  5s.;  a  George  I.  walnut  kneehole 
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writing  table,  £86  2s. ;  and  a  William  and  Mary  mar- 
quetry cabinet,  £96  12s. 

On  November  20th,  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  sold 
the  collection  of  furniture  at  Holmbury  House, 
formed  by  the  late  Sir  Louis  Baron  and  Lady  Baron, 
when,  a  Queen  Anne  secretaire-cabinet  of  walnut 
realized  £225  15s.';  a  Queen  Anne  winged-back  chair 
in  petit-point  needlework,  £330  15s.;  a  William  and 
Mary  settee  covered  in  Renaissance  tapestry,  £189;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  winged  secretaire-bookcase, 
£262  1  os.;  a  Queen  Anne  marqueterie  table,  £231 ;  an 
eighteenth-century  tapestry  panel,  £178  10s.;  a  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  needlework  table,  £220  105. ;  a  Charles 
II.  gate-leg  table,  £210;  a  Queen  Anne  chair  in 
needlework,  £126;  an  eighteenth-century  Spanish 
cadenza,  £89  5s. ;  a  Queen  Anne  marqueterie  long- 
case  clock  inscribed  Esaye  Fleureau,  London,  £105. 

SILVER 

RELATIVELY  little  silver  has  been  offered,  but 
the  attendances  and  bidding  at  the  few  sales 
which  have  been  held,  show  that  activity  in  this  mar- 
ket is  becoming  more  and  more  widespread.  That  col- 
lectors are  searching  for  fine  specimens  is  evidenced  by 
the  competition  for  such  pieces  as  the  plain  tankard 
by  Ralph  W alley,  Chester,  1687- 1690  (25  oz.  2  dwt.) 
which,  at  Sotheby's,  realized  1 60s.  per  oz.  On  the  same 
afternoon,  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  1723  (2  oz.  12 
dwt.),  brought  130s.;  a  tea  caddy  of  plain  quadran- 
gular form  (90Z.  1 1  dwt.),  42s. ;  a  set  of  four  salt-cellars 
by  Robert  Hennell,  1782  (13  oz.  8  dwt.),  22s.;  a  set  of 
six  salt-cellars  by  Robert  and  David  Hennell,  1 799  (20  oz. 
8  dwt.),  25s. ;  a  pair  of  plain  octagonal  tea  caddies  by 
Joseph  Fainell,  1716  (15  oz.),  52s.;  a  pair  of  candle- 


sticks by  Lewis  Mettayer,  17 15  (22  oz.),  37s.;  a  pair  of 
hexagonal  candlesticks  by  Matthew  Cooper,  1707  (27 
oz.  7  dwt.),  62s.  And  at  the  dispersal  of  the  plate  be- 
longing to  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lady  Northcote, 
held  at  Christie's  rooms,  a  small  oviform  hot  milk  pot 
by  Robert  Makepeace,  Newcastle,  1722  (5  oz.  5  dwt.), 
250s. ;  a  plain  tazza  on  low  trumpet-shaped  foot  by 
John  Elston,  Exeter,  1706  (8  oz.  3  dwt.),  84s.;  other 
prices  at  this  sale  were  a  small  two-handled  porringer 
by  Charles  Overing,  circa  1700  (3  oz.),  52s.;  a  pair  of 
plain  octagonal  tea  caddies  by  Joseph  Fainell,  1720 
(12  oz.  5  dwt.),  44s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  caster  by 
Charles  Adam,  1708  (7  oz.  7  dwt.),  44s. 

At  a  sale  held  at  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  a 
mottled  stoneware  jug  with  silver-gilt  mounts,  bearing 
the  London  marks  for  1577  and  the  maker's  mark 
W.H.,  realized  £162  15s. 

PICTURES     AND     DRAWINGS 

ON  November  21st  Sotheby's  disposed  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  pictures  from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding the  Maynard  collection  which  was  sold  by 
order  of  Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick,  though  the 
bids  for  the  items  from  this  collection  were,  by  no 
means,  noteworthy.  The  outstanding  price  during 
the  afternoon  was  the  £  1 ,650  brought  by  La  Petite  Fille 
aux  Fleurs  by  J.  B.  Greuze,  sold  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  H.  Scott,  Bart.  Among  the  other  lots  the 
Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Susan  Maynard,  dated  1627,  by 
Marcus  Gheeraedts,  brought  £150;  A  White  Hunter  in 
a  Landscape,  by  Ben  Marshall,  £160;  Wooded  Autumn 
Landscape  with  a  Stream  in  the  Foreground,  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  £460;  River  Scene  with  a  Turreted  Water 
Castle,  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  £610;  The  Merry  Toper,  a 
panel,  by  Frans  Hals,  £210;  Camp  Scene  with  Soldiers 
Playing  Cards  in  the  Open,  by  Albert  Cuyp,  £420;  La 
Reveuse,  by  J.  B.  Greuze,  £980;  Wooded  Landscape  with 
Figures  and  Cattle  in  the  Foreground,  by  Philips  de  Kon- 
inck,  £560 ;  Winter  Scene  in  Holland,  by  A.  van  der  Neer, 
£920;  A  Country  Fair  (also  known  as  A  Hurdy  Curdy 
Man  at  an  Lnn),  by  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  £820. 


TWO  DREDGERS  BY   SAMUEL  EDWARDS,  BOSTON,  1705-1762  : 
THE  AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION,  ANDERSON  GALLERIES,  S900 
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NEW  YORK 

THE    ELI    B.    SPRINGS    COLLECTIONS 

DURING  the  week,  November  igth-24th,  the 
American  Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries 
disposed  of  the  collections  formed  by  the  late  Eli  B. 
Springs  of  New  York  and  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  total 
realized  amounting  to  $295,845.  Of  this  sum  the 
European  and  Oriental  porcelains  and  objects  of  art 
accounted  for  §123,870;  the  paintings,  $86,665;  me 
prints,  §32,500  and  the  books,  $52,810. 

PORCELAINS   AND   OBJECTS   OF   ART 

Prices  for  some  of  the  many  important  items  in  this 
section  were:  a  pair  of  Chelsea  candelabra  Bird- 
Nesters,  $300;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  candlesticks  Flower- 
Vendors,  $280;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures,  Peace  and 
Victory,  Si 60;  a  Bow  group,  Musicians,  $150;  a  pair  of 
Bow  figures  Flora  and  Bacchus,  $140;  two  Chamber- 
lain's Worcester  vases,  painted  by  Baxter,  Si 50;  a 
Spode  dessert  service,  decorated  English  rural  scenes, 
$140;  a  Worcester  dessert  service,  painted  English 
views,  §650;  a  Chamberlain  Worcester  dessert  ser- 
vice, Si, 200;  a  peacock-blue  gallipot,  Yung  Cheng, 
S750;  a  pair  of  rose  pink  chrysanthemum  vases, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  S900;  a  carved  white  jade  garniture, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  $1,250;  a  carved  Fei-Ts'ui  jade  incense 
burner  with  cover,  Ch'ien  Lung,  $  1,600;  a  carved  Fei- 
Ts'ui  jade  two-handled  vase  with  cover,  Ch'ien  Lung, 
$1,400;  a  carved  white  jade  four-handled  vase  with 
cover,  Ch'ien  Lung,  $1,050;  a  Bow  bird  and  animal 
group,  $410;  a  set  of  four  Chelsea  Derby  figures,  The 
Seasons,  $400;  a  pair  of  Meissen  figures,  Chinese  Min- 
strels, S850;  pair  of  Bow  candelabra  The  Seasons, 
$1,150;  a  set  of  four  Derby  figures  The  Four  Seasons, 
$240;  a  pair  of  Bristol  figures  Air  and  Earth,  S400. 

Among  the  important  collection  of  small  boxes  and 
bibelots,  a  Louis  XVI.  gold  and  enamel  snuff-box 
with  miniature  brought  S525;  a  Louis  XVI.  jewelled 
gold  and  enamel  necessaire,  S200;  a  Louis  XVI.  gold 
and  enamel  snuff-box  with  miniature  portrait.  $425; 
a  gold  and  enamel  snuff-box  with  enamel  portrait 
miniature  of  Le  Grand  Conde,  S3 10;  a  gold  and 
bloodstone  snuff-box  with  enamel  miniature  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  $320;  a  Louis  XV.  gold  and 
vernis  martin  snuff-box,  $450;  a  Louis  XVI.  gold  and 
enamel  snuff-box,  with  enamel  miniature.  $400;  a 
gold  and  enamel  snuff-box,  with  ivory  miniature  of 
Napoleon  I.,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Isabey,  $525;  a  gold 
snuff-box,  mounted  in  diamonds,  presented  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  S625;  a  Louis  XV. 
gold  and  enamel  snuff-box,  S600;  a  gold  mounted 
box,  inset  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  $650; 
and  a  gold  and  enamel  snuff-box,  inset  miniature 
portrait  of  Louis  XV.,  Si, 300. 

The  principal  prices  for  the  porcelains  of  the  A  'ang 
Hsi  period  were:  a  sang  de  bceuf  bottle,  $400;  a  dragon 
bottle  with  splash  of  pigeon's  blood,  $1,800;  a  mirror 
black  bottle.  $600;  an  apple  green  amphora,  S750; 
an  imperial  yellow  amphora,  $750;  two  powder-blue 
vases,  s  j. 600;  a  clair  de  lune  amphora,  $800;  an  apple- 


green  gallipot,  S450;  a  famille  verte  imperial  bowl, 
$1,800;  two  blue  and  white  hawthorn  jars,  $380;  two 
powder-blue  vases,  with  five-colour  decoration,  $450; 
a  famille  verte  oviform  vase,  $310;  two  famille  verte  ovi- 
form vases,  with  covers,  $750. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  PRINTS 

Throughout  each  of  the  two  evenings  on  which 
the  prints  were  offered,  the  bidding  was  noticeably 
spirited,  the  climax  being  reached  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  evening  when  a  complete  set  of  the  thirteen 
Cries  of  London  by  L.  Schiavonetti,  N.  Schiavonetti,  Jr., 
G.  Vendramini,  A.  Cardon,  and  T.  Gaugain,  after 
Wheatley,  brought  $6,200. 

Other  prices  were:  Fox  Hunting:  Going  Out:  Breaking 
Cover:  Full  Cry:  The  Death,  by  T.  Sutherland,  after  H. 
Aiken,  $400;  Winter  in  the  Country:  Getting  Ice,  lithograph, 
by  Currier  &  Ives,  1864,  after  G.  H.  Durrie,  $525; 
UAmantSurpris,  by  Descourtis  after  F.J.  Schall,  $330; 
Noce  de  Village,  by  Descourtis  after  N.  A.  Taunay,  $220; 
General  Washington,  by  Green,  after  Trumbull,  $450. 

Among  the  collection  of  drawings  by  Rowlandson, 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  with  Regatta,  brought  $425;  The 
Thames  at  Twickenham,  S210;  Woodland  Landscape  in 
Cornwall,  S240;  Barnet  Market  Place,  $180;  The  Road 
through  the  Wood,  Si 50;  Paulston  Bridge,  Devonshire, 
$185;  Tintern  Abbey,  S.  Wales,  $160;  Fairlop  Fair, 
Essex,  $170;  Old  Putney  Bridge,  $505;  The  Comforts  of 
Bath,  $215;  and  River  Scene  with  Fishermen,  $375.  Morn- 
ing, or  the  Higglers  preparing  for  Market;  Evening,  or  the 
Postboy's  Return,  a  pair  by  Orme,  after  Morland, 
brought  $3,000;  and  Repairing  to  Market;  At  Market; 
Coming  from  Market;  Return  from  Market,  by  W.  T. 
Annis,  aftn   Wheatley,   $1,300. 

PAINTINGS 

This  catalogue  comprised  seventy-nine  pieces  anp 
two  Corots  were  responsible  for  one  quarter  of  the 
total  sale,  his  La  Charrette  de  Gres  bringing  $1 1,000  and 
Ville  d'Avrqy:  VEtang  Vu  a  Travers  le  Feuillage,  $10,500. 
Other  prices  were  Wallachian  Post  Station,  by  Adolf 
Schreyer,  S950;  La  Chasse  au  Faucon,  by  Fromentin, 
$1,125;  The  Caravan,  by  Gerome,  $800;  Near  Rotter- 
dam. b\  P.J.  Clays,  S550;  Crenaia,  the  Nymph  of  the 
Dargle,  by  Lord  Leigh  ton,  S800;  Under  the  Willows, 
by  Willem  Maris,  $1,400;  Cavalcade  in  the  Desert,  by 
Fromentin,  S650;  La  Mare  aux  Chenes,  by  Diaz, 
s  1,200;  La  Moue,  by  Bouguereau,  $1,450;  The  De- 
parture for  the  Hunt,  by  Isabey,  $1,800;  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,  by  Ziem,  $800;  Rome:  The  Appian  Way,  by 
George  Inness,  N.A.,  $1,050;  The  Young  Anglers:  Gil- 
lingham,  Kent,  by  W.  J.  Muller,  S700;  Venice,  Ziem, 
$2, 1 00;  Imperial  Courier,  by  Adolf  Schreyer,  S3, 000; 
The  Harvest,  by  L'Hermitte,  $2,200;  Sheik  and  Troopers, 
by  Adolf  Schreyer,  $6,400;  Mantes;  Pecheur  et  Chevriere 
en  Vue  de  la  Cathedrale  et  du  Pont,  by  Corot,  $3,300;  La 
Route,  by  Cazin,  $2,6oo;  Landscape  with  Fishermen,  by 
Dupre,  S2,goo;  La  Charrette  de  Foin,  by  Troyon, 
S2,200;  Bosque-d'Arbres,  by  Theodore  Rousseau, 
S5,ooo;  La  Saulaie,  by  Daubigny,  S2,ioo. 
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STAMPS     OF     THE     SUDAN 

By    DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


POSTAGE  stamps  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan 
are  neither  particularly  numerous,  nor  especially 
valuable,  so  far  as  individual  items  are  con- 
cerned; but,  like  those  of  several  other  small  countries, 
they  assume  an  entirely  new  aspect  when  exceptional 
pieces  in  the  way  of  blocks,  sheets  and  unusual  varie- 
ties are  taken  into  account.  For  this  reason  an  inten- 
sive specialized  collection  of  Sudan  stamps  which  has 
been  donated  to  the  funds  of  the  Fairbridge  Farm 
Schools  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Royal  Phila- 
telic Society  is  valued  at  upwards  of  £1.000,  although 
there  is  no  single  stamp  catalogued  at  more  than  £18. 
Among  the  lesser  stamp  issuing  divisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  the  condominium  of  the  Sudan  presents  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fields  of  collection.  Its  phila- 


SUDAN  POSTAGE  TAX  (POSTAGE  DUE)  STAMP 
WITH  A  VIEW  OF  GUNBOAT  ON  THE  NILE  :  AND 
PROVISIONAL  ISSUE  OVERPRINTED  SOUDAN,  1897 


telic  history  begins  with  Egyptian  stamps  of  the  period 
used  in  Sudanese  towns  prior  to  the  fall  of  Khartoum 
and  the  subsequent  disruption  of  the  postal  service 
through  the  temporary  ascendancy  of  the  Mahdi. 
Clearly  postmarked  specimens  are,  however,  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  find  and,  in  consequence,  highly  valued. 
Although,  from  time  to  time,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  foist  upon  collectors  examples  of  stamps  or 
franks  alleged  to  have  emanated  from  the  Sudan  pro- 
vinces under  the  Dervish  regime  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  an  organized  postal  service  having  existed 
during  the  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor  the 
Khalifa,  so  that  the  story  is  not  taken  up  again  until 
some  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
re-conquest  of  the  Sudan  by  Kitchener's  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Army.  By  March,  1897,  it  was  found  possible 
to  organize  a  bi-weekly  postal  service  under  military 
auspices  as  far  South  as  the  advance  base  of  opera- 
tions at  Merowe.  On  the  first  of  that  month  a  pro- 
visional issue  of  postage  stamps  in  the  form  of  existing 
Egyptian  vignettes  over-printed  Soudan  in  French 
and  Arabic  characters  was  available  for  prepayment 
of  correspondence  posted  at  Wady  Haifa  Camp  and 
places  in  the  South.  The  six  varieties  and  four  settings 
of  this  overprint,  applied  at  the  Imprimerie  Nationale, 


Cairo,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
philatelic  students.  The  rarities  of  this  series  are  the 
1  millieme  with  inverted  overprint  of  which  five  panes 
of  60  are  believed  to  exist  and  the  same  error  on  the 
5  mils.,  of  which  there  were  three  panes  only.  A  rare, 
but  uncatalogued,  item  is  the  surcharge  4  Milliemes, 
in  blue  upon  the  5  mils,  value,  a  vertical  pair  being  the 
only  known  example.  Meanwhile,  with  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  victorious  army  towards  Khartoum,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  replace  the  temporarily 
adapted  Egyptian  stamps  by  a  more  definitive  issue. 
Borrowing  the  idea  from  the  contemporary  advertise- 
ment of  a  firm  of  carpet  dealers,  Col.  E.  Stanton  of  the 
Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  evolved  an  effective  de- 
sign that  has  since  become  familiar  to  stamp  collectors 
the  world  over.  It  shows  an  Arab  postman  speeding 
across  the  desert  on  his  camel  with  the  mail  bags,  and 
it  was  first  used  for  the  Sudanese  stamps  on  March  1st, 
1898.  Four  years  later,  as  the  outcome  of  strong  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  native  sheikhs  the  original 
quatrefoil  watermark  of  these  stamps  was  superseded 
by  one  representing  the  Egyptian  Star  and  Crescent, 
a  more  strictly  Mohammedan  emblem.  Except  for  a 
reduction  in  size  effected  in  1921,  when  a  third  type 
of  watermark  consisting  of  the  letters  s,G.  (Sudan 
Government)  was  also  introduced,  the  Sudanese 
stamps  have  retained  the  same  design  throughout. 

Official  correspondence  of  the  various  government 
departments  being  subject  to  privileged  rates  of  post- 
age it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  stamps  sup- 
plied for  official  communications.  At  first  this  was 
done  by  perforating  them  with  the  initials  s.G.  (Service 
Gouvernemental),  after  the  manner  of  business  houses, 
but  later  over-printing  was  resorted  to.  Among  those 
overprinted,  the  o.s.G.s.  for  civil,  and  army  official  or 
army  service  for  military  purposes  are  the  most  valu- 
able varieties  of  Sudan  postage  stamps.  Inverted, 
double  or  otherwise  irregular  overprints  command 
high  premiums.  The  official  overprints  lasted  from 
1902  to  1 9 1 3,  when  perforated  initials  were  substi- 
tuted in  order  to  obviate  any  leakage  of  the  surcharges. 
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CAMEL  POSTMAN  STAMP  :  AND  AIR 
MAIL    ISSUE  :    GORDON'S   STATUE 
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PORTRAIT  OF  J.  G.  SHADDICK,  ESQ..  :  FROM 
THE  PAINTING  IN  OIL  BY  BEN  MARSHALL  IN 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  ARTHUR  S.  VERNAY,  ESQ 


BEN    MARSHALL'S     CENTENARY 

By   WALTER    SHAW    SPARROW 


IT  might  almost  be  said  that  a  posthumous 
reputation  is  a  second  lifetime,  and  Ben 
Marshall's  will  reach  its  centenary  on  the 
24th  of  next  July.  It  remained  a  feeble  thing, 
little  known  and  little  valued,  through  eighty- 
five  of  the  hundred  years;  and  neglect  being 
such  a  destructive  agent,  many  of  the  painter's 
pictures  were  injured,  and  his  preliminary 
studies  in  colour  and  his  drawings  became  very 
scarce.  Similar  troubles  were  harmful  in  the 
posthumous  reputation  of  George  Stubbs, 
though  several  hearty  efforts  had  opposed  their 
continuation.  But  a  change  came  at  last,  just 
fifteen  years  ago;  both  Marshall  and  Stubbs 


began  then  to  rise  from  their  obscurity  and  to- 
day they  are  accepted  as  Old  Masters.  Who 
knows  what  neglected  painters  can  do  after 
their  genius  has  been  liberated  by  enough 
critics  and  editors,  public  auctions  and  art- 
dealers,  private  collectors  eager  to  buy,  and 
popular  shows  of  borrowed  pictures? 

As  soon  as  renewed  fame  had  come  to 
Marshall  in  printed  words,  his  pictures  were 
a  joy  to  vendors  in  auction  rooms.  Up  went 
their  prices — higher  still  and  higher.  So  they 
attained  "news-value,"  preluding  a  keen  com- 
petition among  wealthy  collectors,  both  Ame- 
rican and  British.  Then  Marshall's  name  and 
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THE  WESTON   FAMILY  :  PAINTED    B\    B]  \  MARSHALL,  1818  :  EXHIBITED   AT  THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY,  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR 
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RUBBING    DOWN    THI     (  HESTNUT    COLT    MULY   MOLOCH   WHILE    THREE    MEN    IN    LORD  DARLINGTON'S  EMPLOY  DISCUSS   A 
RACE    :    PAINTED    BY    BEN    MARSHALL    AT    RABY    CASTLE    IN    1803    :    AND    NOW    IN    CAPTAIN     F.    FORESTER'S    COLLECTION 


work  were  selected  with  pride  for  some  loan 
exhibitions  that  collected  money  for  charities. 
And  they  were  useful  also  in  some  tribula- 
tions enforced  by  law.  More  than  one  ill- 
tempered  executor,  when  harried  by  death 
duties,  exclaimed  with  relief  to  his  legal 
guide:  "Well,  after  all,  we've  got  several 
paintings  by  Ben  Marshall."  One  day,  too,  a 
letter  told  me  that  an  old  English  farm  was 
urgently  in  need  of  enough  yeomanist  charity 
from  Marshall's  genius.  The  homestead  was 
in  debt,  but  its  owner  had  inherited  a  gener- 
ous Ben  Marshall,  a  40  in.  by  50  in.  shooting 
picture,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  turn  it 
into  money  capital  for  the  farm — £2,500.  I 
think  that  Marshall  himself  may  have  had 
day-dreams  of  this  kind,  because  he  did  a  bit 
of  stock-breeding  when  times  were  bad  in 
the  eighteen-twenties,  and  wrote  a  few  little 
papers — for  the  Sporting  Magazine — under  the 


pseudonym  Breeder  of  Cocktails.  Concurrently, 
under  another  pen-name,  Observator,  he  was  a 
good  pioneer  in  racing  journalism,  like  Lord 
Harley  (The  Old  Forester). 

Though  his  liberation  from  eighty-five 
years  of  neglect  is  entertaining  as  well  as 
right,  it  is  also  "exquisitely  English,  and  thus 
entirely  irrational,"  England  being  the  only 
educated  nation  that  has  cold-shouldered  too 
many  of  her  own  painters  of  genius  while 
showing  favour  towards  foreign  masters, 
major  and  minor.  Marshall  fared  no  worse 
than  any  other  of  England's  leading  "spor- 
traitists" ;  indeed,  he  fared  better  than  George 
Stubbs,  for  his  centenary  is  remembered, 
whereas  that  of  Stubbs  went  by  uncelebrated 
and  unremarked  on  July  10th,  1906. 

May  we  believe  now,  and  at  last,  that  a 
more  protective  attitude  towards  field  sports 
in  art  has  come  to  remain  in  our  country? 
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Or  is  there  still  in  circulation,  as  Sir  John 
Squire  believes,  an  arid  idea  that  pictures  of 
sports  and  games  are  something  apart  from 
other  pictures — that  they  must  be  bad  as 
paintings,  and  attractive  only  to  sportsmen, 
and  persons  interested  "in  the  quaint  customs 
of  our  ancestors"?  Sir  John  heard  echoes  of 
this  idea  in  the  "Sporting"  Room  of  the  re- 
cent British  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House, 
"when  astonishment  was  widely  expressed  at 
the  fact  that  Ben  Marshall  could  paint — an 
underlying  thought,  perhaps,  being  that  it 
was  astonishing  that  he  should  have  preferred 
his  horses,  hounds,  and  landscapes  to  volu- 
minous countesses  festooned  by  coy  children." 
Foreign  visitors,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
surprised  by  Marshall  for  another  reason— 
because  his  candid  realism,  so  free  and  fresh 


and  bold,  had  not  a  bit  of  pedigree  that  they 
could  trace  to  a  continental  ancestor.  In 
other  words,  Marshall  was  a  painter  with  a 
style  in  his  blood,  who  remained  generally 
self-dependent.  A  French  critic  was  heard  to 
say:  "Here's  an  English  field-marshal  who 
fought  his  campaigns  in  England  unaided  by 
foreign  allies."  True,  no  doubt,  but  not  be- 
cause Marshall  never  visited  the  Continent. 
Like  Stubbs,  he  went  once  to  Italy,  but  he  re- 
turned home  with  a  warmer  affection  for 
English  landscapes,  and  sports,  and  customs. 
As  a  painter  he  was  unaffected  by  his  foreign 
experiences — unlike  Stubbs,  who  went  from 
Italy  to  Ceuta,  where  he  acquired  a  passion 
for  big  game  that  remained  with  him  through 
the  rest  of  his  career;  and  this  passion  quite 
noticeably  influenced  a  great  deal  of  his  work. 
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1  HI    SECOND  LORD  HUNTINGFIELD  WITH  HIS  FAVOURITE  BAY  HUNT]  R  AND    1HREE  HOUNDS  :  AN  EARLY  WORK  OF  BEN 
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As  I  have  said,  Marshall  was  generally 
self-dependent.  Now  and  then  he  captured 
what  he  needed  from  a  contemporary's  re- 
search and  technique,  as  he  did  from  the 
Anatomy  of  Horses,  the  book  of  remarkable 
etchings  by  George  Stubbs.  A  good  deal  of  his 
work  shows  that  he  loved  Rowlandson's  vital- 
ity and  handling  of  groups ;  and  from  another 
master,  Raeburn,  he  took  what  he  liked  par- 
ticularly— a  swift  and  simplified  handling  of 
costumes.  Sometimes  this  quality  was  altered 
by  the  experiments  that  Marshall  made  in  his 
manipulation.  Knowing  that  his  facility  with 
brushes  and  pigments  came  with  too  much 
ease,  and  betrayed  him  into  much  work  that 
looked  like  pot-boiling,  he  ran  counter,  at 
intervals,  to  his  temperamental  fondness  for 
speed.  He  would  allow  a  thickly  painted  lay- 
on  to  dry  hard,  for  instance;  then,  after  tex- 
turing the  surface  variously  with  pumice- 
stone  and  water,  he  would  complete  an  exer- 
cise in  self-discipline.  For  it  was  his  tempta- 
tion always  to  "scamp"  a  portion  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  to  say  "it  will  do  well  enough." 
This  habit  of  mind  came  partly  from  his 
temperament,  his  gay,  convivial,  eager,  im- 


A    STUDY    OF    BEN    MARSHALL   LOADING    HIS   FOWLING    PIEC1 
CHARACTER   SKETCH   BY   MARSHALL   HIMSELF,  IN    OIL,  40x34 


FINISHED     STUDY    OF     FRANCIS    DUKINFIELD    ASTLEY,    ESQ. 
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pulsive  good  nature,  partly  from  conditions 
of  life  which  all  busy  "sportraitists"  had  to 
encounter,  and  which  caused  much  loss  of 
time,  accompanied  by  many  personal  dis- 
comforts and  financial  costs. 

It  was  so  easy  for  Marshall  to  say  to  him- 
self: "I  shall  be  late  for  my  next  job ;  there's  a 
long  way  to  travel."  His  commissions  were 
"booked,"  and  he  travelled  to  a  large  number 
of  them  by  road ;  usually,  no  doubt,  in  a  pub- 
lic coach,  since  he  could  not  ride  from  place 
to  place  carrying  his  materials  and  his  lug- 
gage. The  canvases  that  he  employed  were 
generally  of  a  size  that  he  could  send,  to- 
gether with  a  simple  easel,  by  one  of  the  dis- 
tributing wagons  which  were  harnessed  to  a 
great  team  of  strong  horses.  The  life  of  a 
sporting  artist  in  good  practice  was  really  a 
business:  it  needed  method  and  planning.  Its 
fatigues  were  incessant,  and  its  dangers  also 
must  be  remembered  by  art-critics  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  Marshall's  development  was  brought 
suddenly  to  an  end  because  a  terrible  coach- 
ing accident  came  to  him,  crushing  his  back, 
cutting  his  head  badly,  and  breaking  his  legs. 
This  disaster  happened  on  September  3rd, 
1 81 9,  when  he  was  going  by  the  Leeds  Mail 
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to  see  his  good  friend  and  patron,  Lord 
Sondes,  at  Rockingham  Castle.  The  coach 
was  overturned,  seemingly  because  the  driver 
was  tipsy.  For  many  months  Marshall  was 
crippled;  and  after  his  return  to  work  he 
suffered  from  sudden  breakdowns  caused  by 
frequent  attacks  of  pain. 

Afterwards,  too,  he  aged  rapidly,  and 
though  he  remained  Ben  Marshall  in  his 
paintings  he  was  often  a  minor  one,  some- 
times no  better  than  his  youngest  son  Lam- 
bert. Now  and  then,  feeling  almost  himself 
again,  he  achieved  a  fine  piece,  like  a  super- 
annuated cricketer  who  scores  a  century  in  a 
first-rate  match  and  against  crack  bowlers. 
Some  recent  additions  to  what  I  know  of  his 
racing  pictures  include  four  from  his  post- 
accident  period,  not  equal  to  the  best  that  he 
produced  before  his  accident,  but  variously 
good  in  themselves,  and  very  welcome  as 
evidence  of  his  artistic  bravery. 

Bravery  became  more  and  more  necessary 
in  his  final  period,  for  Marshall  was  demoded 
by  his  juniors,  Henry  T.  Aiken,  Ferneley, 
Landseer,  James  Pollard,  Abraham  Cooper, 


FRANCIS    DKKINI  I1I.I)    ASTLEY    ESQ.    AND    HIS    HARRIERS    :   TO   THE    LEFT    IS    MR.    ABEL   WOOD 
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the  elder  J.  F.  Herring,  and  several  more. 
The  newness  in  their  appeals  gave  each  a 
raiding  enterprise,  and  as  Marshall  in  his 
youth  had  helped  to  demode  Stubbs,  Gilpin, 
and  John  Boultbee,  so  he  in  his  decline  was 
defeated  by  newcomers.  Remember,  too, 
that  sporting  painters,  like  other  painters, 
were  affected  by  the  long  aftermath  of  na- 
tional troubles,  economic  and  political,  which 
united  the  year  of  Waterloo  to  1835,  the  year 
of  Marshall's  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
Some  few  months  before  his  last  illness, 
when  he  was  very  poor  and  a  widower,  a 
sudden  tragedy  occurred  one  winter  day  at 
his  home  in  London  Terrace,  Hackney  Road. 
A  daughter  who  lived  with  him  was  standing 
with  her  back  to  the  fireplace,  and  leaning 
upon  her  father's  shoulder,  when  the  skirt  of 
her  long  dress  touched  the  glowing  coal,  ig- 
nited, kindled  into  flames,  and  efforts  to  res- 
cue her  failing,  she  died  in  her  father's  pre- 
sence. Marshall  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family 
vault  at  Bethnal  Green,  side  by  side  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  What  remained  of  his  pic- 
tures and  sketches  must  have  been  sold  to 

keep  the  home  out  of 
debt,  as  probate  as- 
sessed the  value  of  his 
personal  effects  at 
£200.  To-day,  in  this 
year  of  his  centenary, 
Ben  Marshall's  palette 
and  brushes  would  be 
worth  that  sum  to  any 
one  of  his  many  pres- 
ent-day admirers.  And 
the  best  place  for  them 
would  be  in  Lord  Wool- 
avington's  collection. 
Acknowledgment  is 
due  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Viscount  Bearsted  for 
the  photograph  of  the 
portrait  of  Francis 
Dukinfield  Astley;  to 
the  Howard  Young 
Galleries,  New  York, 
for  that  of  the  Weston 
Family;  and  to  Knoed- 
ler  &  Company  for 
that  of  Ben  Marshall. 
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EARLY    MAHOGANY    FURNITURE 

By   R.    W.    SYMONDS 


WHEN  the  English  cabinet-maker 
first  used  mahogany  he  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  decorative  wood,  as  his 
appreciation  was  based  solely  on  those  pro- 
perties that  made  it  an  excellent  timber  for 
furniture  construction.*  Walnut  on  the  con- 
trary was  essentially  a  decorative  wood  but  a 
poor  constructional  one."j"  It  was  because  of 
the  fine  figure  and  grain  of  walnut  that  fur- 
niture in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  George 
I.  relied  so  little  on  carving  as  a  means  of 
decoration.  Chairs  and  couches  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  had  wide  unpierced  vase-shaped 
splats  so  as  to  give  a  large  area  for  the  display 
of  finely  marked  veneer.  The  only  parts  that 
were  made  in  the  solid  were  the  arms  and 

*   See  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1934,  pages  213  el  seq. 

f"  Virginian    walnut    was     an    exception,    being  a    much 
sounder  timber  than  any  of  the  several  European  varieties. 


No.    I.— MAHOGANY    SETTEE    OF    UNUSUAL   DESIGN,    WITH    VENEERED    BACK-SPLATS    :    CIRCA    1730 


legs.  When  walnut  was  used  solely  as  a  con- 
structional timber,  as  in  the  case  of  late  sev- 
enteenth-century chairs,  carving  and  turning 
became  the  means  of  decoration. 

The  type  of  mahogany  that  was  first  em- 
ployed for  English  furniture  was  of  a  dark 
red  colour  with  but  little  figure.*  It  was  es- 
sentially a  material  for  a  solid  construction 
and  not  a  veneered  one,  and  being  also  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  carver's  chisel,  fur- 
niture made  from  it  demanded  decoration  in 
the  form  of  carving. 

On  the  introduction  of  mahogany,  the 
chair  and  cabinet-makers  did  not  at  once  al- 
ter the  design  of  their  furniture  to  accord 
with  the  new  wood.  Instead,  they  used  the 
same  design  for  both  walnut  and  mahogany, 
the  result  being  that  the  majority  of  this 
early  mahogany  furniture  was  very  plain  in 

character,  having  nei- 
ther figured  wood  nor 
carved  decoration  to 
relieve  it.  Examples  of 
such  furniture  are  il- 
lustrated (Nos.  v.,  vi. 
and  vh.).  It  is  an  of- 
fence against  an  ar- 
tistic canon  to  use  a 
material  for  a  design 
which  has  been  orig- 
inated by  another 
with  entirely  different 
properties.  This  was 
soon  realized  by  the 
chair  and  cabinet- 
makers, as  it  was  not 
long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  mahogany, 
that  furniture  decor- 
ated with  more  elab- 
orate carving  came 
into  fashion.  It  was 
made  in  walnut  as 
well  as  in  mahogany, 
being  the  furniture  for 
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the  nobility  and  the  well-to-do  classes.  Gradu- 
ally, mahogany,  owing  to  its  superiority,  both 
as  a  medium  for  carving  and  for  cabinet-mak- 
ing generally,  became  the  most  favoured  wood, 
and  consequently  walnut  furniture  of  the  best 
type  began,  about  1735,  to  go  out  of  fashion. 

Designers  in  their  search  for  new  ornamen- 
tal motifs  to  enrich  mahogany  furniture  adop- 
ted the  lion  mask  and  head,  and  also  the  eagle 
head.  The  first  named  was  used  on  the  knees 
of  cabriole  legs  of  tables,  chairs,  couches  and 
stools,  and  the  lions'  and  eagles'  heads  were 
employed  as  terminals  to  the  arms  of  chairs 
and  couches.  The  satyr  and  Indian  head 
masks  were  also  used,  as  alternatives  to  the 
lions'  masks.  A  human  female  mask  was  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  central  feature  to  the 
front  rails  of  seats  and  friezes  of  side  tables. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  plainness  of  bureaus 
and  winged  bookcases  made  of  a  dark  ma- 
hogany with  but  little  figure,  these  pieces 
were  now  embellished  with  architectural  fea- 
turessuch  as  pediments  (Nos.ii.  and  iii.), class- 
ical entablatures  and  pilasters.  The  mouldings 
were  also  enriched  with  carving  instead  of 
being  cross-banded  as  in  walnut  furniture. 
Cupboard  doors  to  bookcases  and  cabinets  re- 
turned to  the  older  panelled  type  with  stile 
and  rail  construction;  this  being  more  in  ac- 
cord with  a  door  constructed  of  solid  wood 
than  a  flush  framed  door  veneered  on  both 
sides,  a  construction  belonging  to  walnut. 

Besides  this  mahogany  furniture  of  the 
most  expensive  type,  plain  mahogany  and 
walnut  pieces  continued  to  be  made  for  Un- 
less well-to-do  customer.  In  this  category, 
however,  flap  and  tripod  tables,  stands  and 
dumb-waiters  were  made  of  mahogany,  and 
walnut  was  restricted  to  such  articles  as 
chairs,  bureaus,  bureau-bookcases,  and  bed- 
room pieces  consisting  of  tallboys,  chests  of 
drawers  and  dressing-tables.  Chairs,  stools, 
side-tables  and  dressing-tables  were  made  in 
the  solid  of  Virginian  walnut  also  at  this  per- 
iod. Veneered  walnut  furniture  of  the  lower 
grade  continued  in  favour  until  1755-60, 
when  the  cabinet-makers  began  to  use  a  fig- 
ured variety  of  mahogany.  In  the  case  of  the 
highest  grade  furniture,  however,  figured  ma- 
hogany must  have  been  used  at  an  earlier 
date,  as  numerous  pieces  are  extant,  veneered 


with  finely  marked  wood,  that,  from  their 
style,  could  not  have  been  made  later  than 
1740.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  cabinet-makers  could  afford  to  use  a  more 
expensive  material  when  cost  was  not  so  im- 
portant a  factor.  When  the  supply  of  figured 
wood  became  more  plentiful  owing  to  the  im- 
portation of  Honduras  mahogany  *  cabinet- 
makers were  able  to  employ  it  for  furniture 
of  a  lower  grade.  This  undoubtedly  was  the 
cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of 
walnut  furniture,  for  when  mahogany  was 
found  to  possess  as  equally  a  decorative  char- 
acter as  walnut  the  competition  between  the 
two  woods  came  to  an  end. 

*   See  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1934,  pages  213  c/  seq. 


No.   II.     CABINET    OF    ARCHITECTURAL   DESIGN    :   CIRCA    1735 
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No.  III.— BOOKCASE  :  VENEERED  WITH  FINELY  FIGURED  MAHOGANY  :  CIRCA   1745 


As  an  example  of  how  the  use  of  mahogany 
gradually  changed  the  design  of  chairs,  the 
solid  splat-backed  chair  of  George  I.'s  reign, 
illustrated  in  my  previous  article,*  should 
be  compared  with  the  well-known  mid-eight- 
eenth-century type  as  shown  by  Thomas 
Chippendale  in  his  Gentleman  and  Cabinet- 
Maker's  Director.  The  backs  of  Chippendale's 
chairs  with  their  finely  pierced  and  interlaced 
splats  were  designed  purposely  for  execution 
in  carving,  there  being  no  plain  surfaces  left 
as  in  the  earlier  chairs,  for  the  display  of  fig- 
ured veneer.  The  settee  (No.  i.)  shows  the  tran- 
sition in  design  from  walnut  to  mahogany, 
as  it  has  the  veneered  splat  and  also  elabor- 
ately carved  ornament  to  relieve  the  plain- 
ness of  the  wood. 

*  See  The  Connoisseur,  December,   1934,  page  377. 


The  cabinet  (No.  ii.),  although 
not  of  good  design  and  propor- 
tion, is  an  interesting  example 
of  early  mahogany.  The  piece  is 
made  in  solid  wood  of  a  dark  col- 
our with  but  little  figure.  The  door 
of  the  central  cupboard  in  the 
base  is  of  a  flush  framed  construc- 
tion with  applied  mouldings.  As, 
however,  the  mouldings  do  not 
hide  the  joins  of  the  framing  and 
the  panel,  the  door  is  disfigured 
with  cracks  caused  by  the  shrink- 
age of  the  wood.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  bad  wood  construction. 
In  the  doors  of  the  side  cupboards, 
the  mouldings  hide  these  shrink- 
age cracks  and  the  appearance  is 
less  unsatisfactory.  This  cabinet, 
which  originally  came  from  Stowe 
House,  Buckinghamshire,  belongs 
to  a  type  that  has  been  named  to- 
day without  any  authority  "Wil- 
liam Kent  furniture."  A  serious 
defect  noticeable  in  an  architect- 
ural piece  of  this  character,  is  that 
the  design  is  more  in  keeping  with 
one  of  stone  than  of  wood. 

For  instance,  in  the  cabinet  il- 
lustrated, the  three  divisions  of  the 
die  of  the  pedestal,  on  which  are 
applied  the  laurel-leaf  swags  and 
the  two  oval  mouldings,  should 
each  be  formed  of  one  piece  of  wood  so  that  the 
surface  does  not  become  disfigured  by  joins.  In 
a  solid  wood,  and  not  a  veneered  construc- 
tion, this  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  es- 
pecially when  the  pedestal  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  doors,  as  in  this  cabinet.  If  the 
three  compartments  were  each  made  from 
single  planks  of  wood  it  would  be  impossible 
to  fix  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  doors  in  a 
sound  constructional  manner.  A  wood  con- 
struction demands  that  the  stiles  of  doors 
should  run  through  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
method  has  been  followed  with  the  result  that 
both  ends  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  are 
cross-framed  by  the  stiles.  Shrinkage  of  the 
stiles  across  their  width  has  caused  the  cracks 
which  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  photograph. 
The  two  carved  trusses  flanking  the  central 
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arch  are  of  such  a  design  that  the  only  meth- 
od that  could  be  employed  was  to  make  them 
from  solid  blocks  of  mahogany.  This  would 
be  the  normal  procedure  in  stone,  but  an  ex- 
travagant and  bad  one  in  wood  because  of 
the  abnormal  shrinkage  of  so  large  a  piece  of 
timber.  None  of  these  defects  would  occur  in 
a  piece  whose  design  was  in  accordance  with 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made.  Unless  the 
design  and  construction  are  in  harmony,  the 
latter  becomes  unsound  and  the  inherent  qual- 
ities of  the  material  are  abused.  The  errors 
in  the  design  of  the  cabinet  become  appar- 
ent when  it  is  remembered  that  the  pedestal, 
which  I  havejust  discussed  and  which  if  made 
of  stone  would  be  a  solid  structure,  is  made 
to  form  part  of  a  door. 

The  winged  bookcase  (No.  iii.)  is  an  early 
example  of  mahogany  furniture  veneered  with 
finely  figured  wood;  its  approximate  date,  ac- 
cording to  the  design,  is  about  1740.  The 
stiles  and  rails  of  the  doors  and  the  fielded 
panels  of  the  cupboards  are  all  veneered.  The 
mouldings  throughout  are  enriched  with  carv- 
ing, and  the  cornice  with  its  broken  pedi- 
ment is  of  a  bold  classic  section.  Unlike  the 
cabinet,  the  design  of  this  piece  is  true  to  a 
wood  construction  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 


No.    IV.     COUCH    WITH    CRESTING    SURMOUNTED    BY    A    CORONE1    :    ONE    i  il     A    PAIR 


No.    V.— A    SOLID    MAHOGANY    DRESSING-TABLE    :    CIRCA    1725 

for  its  pleasing  appearance  and  well-bal- 
anced proportions.  The  elaborately  carved 
couch  with  upholstered  back  (No.  iv.)  which 
is  one  of  a  pair,*  undoubtedly  formed,  at  one 
time,  part  of  a  large  suite  of  furniture  made 
by  one  of  the  leading  London  cabinet-makers 
and  upholsterers.   From  its  general  form  it 

would  appear  to  be  a 
late  example  of  mahog- 
any furniture  decora- 
ted with  the  lion  mask 
motif,  made  most  prob- 
ably about  1740-50. 

Details  of  table-legs 
with  the  knees  decora- 
ted with  lion  masks,  as 
illustrated  (Nos.  viii. 
and  ix.)  show  the  high 
standard  of  craftsman- 
ship reached  by  the 
carver  at  this  period. 
The  close  grain  of  ma- 
hogany lent  itself  to 
carving  of  this  type. 
The  hardness  of  the 
wood  has  helped  the 

*  This  pair,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  5th  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  came  from  Ragley 
Hall,  Warwick,  and  was  sold 
at  Christie's  in  1921. 
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wants  briskness  of  colour,  the  above  oil  will  help  it 
much.  All  hard  mahogany  of  a  bad  colour  should  be 
oiled  with  it,  and  should  stand  unpolished  a  time,  pro- 
portioned to  its  quality  and  texture  of  grain;  if  it  be 
laid  on  hard  wood  to  be  polished  off  immediately,  it  is 
of  little  use;  but  if  it  stand  a  few  days  after,  the  oil  pen- 
etrates the  grain  and  hardens  on  the  surface,  and  .  .  . 
will  bear  a  better  polish,  and  look  brighter  in  colour. 

Sheraton  also  describes  another  method  of 
polishing  with  wax,  which,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  confined  to  chairs.  He  writes: 

Chairs  are  generally  polished  with  a  hardish  com- 
position of  wax  rubbed  upon  a  polishing  brush,  with 
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No.  VI.— VENEERED  BUREAU  WITH   Sol. ID   1  All.    :    i  1 1« 
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patination  brought  about  by  domestic  bees- 
waxing and  rubbing,  which,  in  pieces  that 
have  not  been  stripped  and  re-polished,  dis- 
play at  the  present  time  an  almost  bronze-like 
appearance.  Mahogany  furniture  was  origin- 
ally polished  by  rubbing  with  linseed  oil  com- 
bined with  brick-dust,  the  latter  material  being 
used  to  fill  up  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Thomas 
Sheraton  in  his  Cabinet  Dictionary  (1803)  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  oil  polishing: 

The  root  [of  Akanet]  is  much  in  use  amongst  cab- 
inet-makers, for  making  red  oil ;  the  best  composition  for 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  as  follows:  take  a  quart  of 
good  linseed  oil,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
akanet  root,  as  much  opened  with  the  hand  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  bark  of  the  root  which  tinges  the  oil  may 
fly  off;  to  this  put  about  an  ounce  of  dragon's  blood, 
and  another  of  rose  pink,  finely  pounded  in  a  mortar; 
set  the  whole  within  a  moderate  heat  for  twelve  hours 
at  least,  or  better  if  a  day  and  a  night.  Then  strain  it 
through  a  flannel  into  a  bottle  for  use.  This  staining  oil 
is  not  properly  applicable  to  every  sort  of  mahogany. 
The  open  grained  honduras  ought  first  to  be  polished 
with  wax  and  turpentine  to  fill  up  the  grain;  but  in 
general  this  wood  looks  best  with  wax  and  turpentine 
only;  but  if  it  be  tolerably  close  grained  and  hard  and 


No.  VII.— EARLY  MAHOGANY  BUREAU-BOOKCASE    :    CIRCA   1725 
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which  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  impregnated  with  the 
composition,  and  afterwards  well  rubbed  off. 

The  following  description  by  Sheraton  of  how 
oil  polishing  is  carried  out  is  also  interesting  : 

The  general  mode  of  polishing  plain  cabinet  work  is 
however,  with  oil  and  brick-dust.  If  the  wood  be  hard, 
the  oil  should  be  left  standing  upon  it  for  a  week; 
but  if  soft,  it  may  be  polished  in  two  days.  The  brick- 
dust  and  oil  should  then  be  rubbed  together,  which  in  a 
little  time  will  become  a  putty  under  the  rubbing  cloth, 
in  which  state  it  should  be  kept  under  the  cloth  as  much 
as  possible;  for  this  kind  of  putty  will  infallibly  secure 
a  fine  polish  by  continued  rubbing ;  and  the  polisher 
should  by  all  means  avoid  the  application  of  fresh  brick- 
dust,  by  which  the  unskilful  hand  will  frequently  ruin 
his  work  instead  of  improving  it:  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  supplying  himself  with  fresh  brick-dust  he 
ought  to  lay  on  a  great  quantity  at  first,  carefully  sifted 
through  a  gauze  stocking:  and  he  should  notice  if  the 
oil  be  too  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  work  before  he  begin, 
for  in  this  case  it  should  be  re-oiled,  that  it  may  com- 
pose a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  polishing  substance, 
which  should  never  be  altered  after  the  polishing  is  com- 
menced, and  which  ought  to  continue  till  the  wood  by 
repeated  friction  become  warm,  at  which  time  it  will 
finish  in  a  bright  polish,  and  is  finally  to  be  cleared  off 
with  the  bran  of  wheaten  flour. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sheraton  was 
writing  of  the  methods  of  polishing  furniture 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  that  dif- 
ferent processes  may  have  been  used  in  the 
early  period  of  mahogany  furniture.  It  would 
not  appear  likely,  judging  from  extant  ex- 
amples of  this  furniture,  that  they  were  pol- 
ished in  any  other  way  than  with  linseed  oil 
and  brick-dust.  In  the  case  of  chairs  which 
were  decorated  with  caning  this  method 
would  not  have  been  so  satisfactory  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  treating  an  uneven  carved  sur- 
face with  the  dust.  The  alternative  method 
of  wax  polishing,  mentioned  by  Sheraton,  was 
most  probably  employed. 

Unfortunately  in  the  Royal  Household  Ac- 
counts there  is  no  indication  whatsoever  in 
the  various  descriptions  of  mahogany  pieces 
supplied,  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  pol- 
ished. Unquestionably  this  early  mahogany 
furniture  was  very  seldom  treated  with  shellac 
varnish,  which  was  afterwards  polished  with 
tripoli  or  rotten-stone — the  method  used  for 
finishing  walnut  furniture  of  the  higher  grade. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  mahogany  furniture  of  the  Adam  school 
of  design  was  treated  with  a  polished  varnish. 
Only  exceptional  pieces  were  finished  in  this 
manner  as  it  was  a  method  which  involved 
much  time  and  labour. 

For  the  photographs  of  the  several  examples 
illustrated,  my  thanks  are  due  to:  Edward  H. 
Benjamin,  Esq.  (No.  i.);  C.  D.  Rotch,  Esq. 
(No.  iii.);  Messrs.  J.  M.  Botibol  (No.  iv.); 
Messrs.  G.  Pratt  Son  &  Sons  (No.  v.) ;  Messrs. 
Hyam  &  Co.  (No.  vi.);  Messrs.  H.  M.  Lee  & 
Son  (No.  vii.) ;  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons  (No. 
viii.) ;  and  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Esq.  (No.  ix.). 
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No.  II-PATRONS  AS  PROFITEERS 

By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


LONG  before  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
tragi-comedy  of  the  Peacock  Room- 
before  Leyland  had  even  a  thought  of 
taking  the  house  at  Prince's  Gate,  Whistler 
had  conceived  a  series  of  decorations  for  his 
patron.  These  have  been  described  as  a  com- 
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bination  of  Greek  and  Japanese  motifs,  and 
there  exist  quite  a  number  of  studies  for  them 
in  pastel  and  crayon;  as  well  as  etchings.  In 
our  last  article  mention  was  made  of  Whistler's 
liking  for  and  appreciation  of  Albert  Moore. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  project, 
which  was  begun  in  1867,  may 
be  definitely  traceable  to  Albert 
Moore's  influence.  The  scheme 
was  to  comprise  six  or  eight  panels 
in  all,  but  was  never  completed. 
One  of  those  which  was  carried 
out  is  known  as  The  Three  Figures 
—Pink  and  Grey,  shown  at  the 
London  Memorial  Exhibition  ar- 
ranged by  the  International  Soci- 
ety after  the  artist's  death.  Of  this 
panel  he  had  for  many  years  tried 
to  regain  possession  in  order  that 
he  might  destroy  it.  When  the 
Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine 
was  installed  in  what  was  soon  to 
become  famous  as  the  Peacock 
Room,  Whistler  had  desired  that 
The  Three  Figures  should  be  placed 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
facing  the  Princesse.  In  this  place, 
on  the  north  side,  were  shutters, 
and  upon  these  he  painted  instead 
his  satire  of  The  Rich  Peacock  and 
the  Poor  Peacock,  both  in  their  pride 
—what  he  termed  Vapotheose  de 
Vart  et  de  V  argent. 

Another  of  these  Grseco-Japan- 
ese  panels,  catalogued  as  Almond 
Bloom,  appeared  at  Messrs.  Rob- 
inson and  Fisher's  auction  rooms 
not  many  months  ago.  This  was 
an  upright  canvas  measuring  29 
in.  by  55  in.  and,  despite  its  some- 
what faded  condition  owing  to 
the  paint  being  very  thinly  ap- 
plied, it  realized  the  not  small  sum 
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of  four  hundred  and  sixty  guineas. 

Although  Whistler  received  only  a 
hundred  guineas  for  the  Princesse,  it 
reached  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  at  the  sale  of  Leyland's  pic- 
tures at  Christie's  in  1892.  But  this 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
five  thousand  guineas  which  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer  was  compelled  to 
pay  for  it  a  year  after  the  artist's  death. 

Whistler  was  justifiably  fretted  by 
the  sums  of  money  made  by  the  re- 
sale of  his  works  during  his  lifetime. 
Had  he  been  spared  a  bare  couple  of 
years  longer  he  would  have  seen  his 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  which  he  sold  to  Charles  Au- 
gustus Howell  for  the  proverbial  song 
—in  this  case  ten  pounds  and  a  seal- 
skin coat — realize  at  the  sale  of  Irv- 
ing's  effects  no  less  than  £5,000.  It 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Philadelphia  and  after  his  death  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art  of  New  York. 

As  is  well  known,  the  famous  "pot 
of  paint"  flung  in  the  public's  face, 
for  which  the  artist  demanded  two 
hundred  guineas  and  thereby  roused 
the  ire  of  Ruskin,  now  graces  the 
National  Gallery,  but  it  cost  the  Na- 
tional Art-Collections  Fund  t\\  0  thou- 
sand guineas  to  secure  it  and  is  prob- 
ably worth  double  that  sum.  It  was 
the  late  Mr.  D.  Croal  Thomson's  opin- 
ion that  owners  of  Whistler's  pictures 
had  become  scared  by  the  condem- 
nation and  abuse  that  was  being  poured  upon 
the  artist's  works  in  the  press,  and  feared  they 
had  made  bad  bargains.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  success  of  the  Whistler  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  1892  the  artist's 
stock  began  to  rise,  and  especially  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  to  such  effect  that  owners 
rushed  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  when 
they  found  they  could  readily  obtain  more 
than  two  or  three  times  the  original  price  they 
had  paid  for  their  possessions. 

The  Lange  Leizen,  which  we  illustrate  here, 
Mr.  Pennell  tells  us  cost  the  late  Mr.  Leat- 
hart  some  sixty  or  eighty  pounds  and  brought 
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him  a  tenfold  increase  when  he  sold  it.  Even 
the  faithful  Luke  Ionides  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  three  hundred  pounds  for 
the  Sea  and  Rain  for  which  he  had  been  asked 
only  twenty.  Mr.  Gerald  Potter  sold  his  fifty- 
guineaBlue  Wave  for  a  cool  thousand,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Studd,  who  had  acquired  The  Little 
White  Girl  and  a  Nocturne  from  the  same 
Mr.  Potter  for  fourteen  hundred,  was  actually 
offered  later  six  thousand  pounds  for  The 
Little  White  Girl  alone.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Studd 
did  not  see  fit  to  sell  and  it  is  now  the  trea- 
sured possession  of  the  London  National  Gal- 
lery. In  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  this 
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is  the  most  perfect  of  all  Whistler's  creations. 
So  incensed  was  Whistler  at  the  "fortunes" 
being  made  out  of  him  by  his  friends,  and 
"their  holiday  making  on  the  profits"  of  their 
transactions  that  he  seriously  proposed  that 
when  he  handed  over  pictures  after  payment 
they  should  be  only  "lent  their  owners. "  Mr.  Pen- 
nell  says  that  it  became  his  frequent  "demand 
and  condition  to  purchasers  that  his  pictures 
should  be  available  for  exhibition  on  request 
when  and  as  often  as  he  pleased."  In  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  S.  Theobald,  K.C.  (a  keen  Whist- 
ler collector),  to  the  Pennells,  we  learn  that 
Whistler  would  abruptly  send  his  card  up,  by 
a  messenger  with  a  four-wheeled  cab,  on  which 
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was  written  "Please  let  bearer  have  fourteen 
of  my  pictures. "  Though  the  pictures  were  sur- 
rendered readily  enough,  says  the  writer,  "it 
was  a  labour  of  Hercules  to  retrieve  them." 
The  Lady  of  The  Lange  Leizen — of  the  Six 
Marks,  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1864, 
was  painted  in  Whistler's  first  Chelsea  studio, 
a  second  floor  at  No.  7,  Lindsey  Row,  not  at 
No.  2  at  the  east  end,  which  he  occupied  from 
1866  onwards.  This  home,  like  the  first,  was 
decorated  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  pro- 
perties. Blue  china  and  Japanese  fans  and 
prints  were  especially  prominent,  and  there 
was  a  big  screen  with  a  Chelsea  Nocturne 
painted  on  it  and  a  great  gold  moon.  The 
Lange Leizenwas  the  outcome 
of  Whistler's  passion  for  Chi- 
nese "Blue."  Its  name  was, 
it  is  said,  a  whimsical  appel- 
lation of  Whistler's  for  the 
long-shaped  vases  for  which 
he  and  Rossetti  were  for  ever 
hunting  in  rivalry.  Both  had 
beautiful  examples  of  Chi- 
nese wares,  which  helped  to 
establish  the  craze  in  Eng- 
land. The  design  of  the  Lange 
Leizen  or  Long  Lizzies  was 
decidedly  novel  at  its  period, 
being  based  upon  an  X  -form 
pivoting  in  the  centre  with 
the  bands  upon  the  girl's  robe 
and  the  long  vase  in  her 
hands.  It  did  not,  however, 
please  the  critics.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  girl's  figure  was 
denounced  by  the  pundit  of 
The  Athenaum  as  "preposter- 
ously incorrect."  It  now 
adorns  the  J.  G.Johnson  Col- 
lection, Philadelphia. 

Whistler's  influence  has 
been  more  far-reaching  than 
even  he  could  have  suspected. 
His  example  definitely  broke 
down  the  anecdotal  tendency 
of  British  art  and  initiated  a 
new  order — that  order  which 
insists  upon  the  principle  that 
the  first  object  of  a  picture  is 
to  fulfil  its  aesthetic  function. 
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CUT  GLASS  IN  THE  FRANCIS  T.  CARTER  COLLECTION 

By    W.    B.    HONEY 


CUT  glass,  while  capable  of  providing  the 
collector  with  the  greatest  aesthetic  satis- 
faction, is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  baffling  of  studies.  The  complaint  could 
of  course  be  made  of  English  and  Irish  glass 
in  general.  In  no  branch  of  art — not  even  ex- 
cepting English  porcelain — have  we  so  little 
positive  evidence  of  the  special  character  of 
any  local  productions,  while  knowing  all  the 
time  that  glass  was  actually  made  at  a  hun- 
dred places.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Francis  Buckley  and  Mr.  Dudley  Westropp, 
so  ably  summarized  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  we  are 
now  very  well  informed  about  the  eighteenth- 
and  the  early  nineteenth-century  glass-houses 
themselves,  and  about  their  history  and  vicissi- 
tudes, but  about  their  productions  we  have 
practically  no  evidence  at  all  save  tradition. 
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Stock  lists  seldom  include  anything  distinc- 
tive, and  some  surviving  designs  from  a  Water- 
ford  glass-house,  published  by  Mr.  Westropp, 
are  too  late  in  date  to  be  of  much  use  in 
identifying  the  kind  of  cut  glass  that  interests 
collectors.  Provenance,  again,  is  not  always 
conclusive,  since  glass  was  widely  carried 
from  one  place  to  another — from  England  to 
Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth  century  very 
largely  from  Ireland  to  England. 

Confronted  with  actual  specimens,  we  can 
usually  give  an  approximate  date  with  fair 
certainty,  but  seldom  a  place  of  origin.  In  a 
collection  of  picked  specimens  such  as  that 
formed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Carter,  now 
lent  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by 
Mrs.  Carter,  we  can  admire  the  variety  and 
fancy  of  the  workmanship,  but  only  in  a  few 
cases  can  we,  with  any  sort  of  assurance,  as- 
sign pieces  to  one  place  or  another.  With  cut 
glass,  it  is  always  a  question  of  "Irish  or 
English?";  most  collectors  want  their  speci- 
mens to  be  Irish,  while  the  unsentimental 
sceptics  rigidly  demand  proofs.  In  view  of  the 
interest,  not  to  say  heat,  this  question  arouses 
I  propose  in  these  few  notes  on  some  out- 
standing pieces  in  the  Carter  Collection  to 
consider  afresh  the  arguments  bearing  on  this 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  until  about  1 780  or  later  that 
Irish  glass  began  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  then  that 
glass  made  in  Ireland  began  to  be  admitted 
into  England,  and  since  the  English  glass- 
makers  had  from  1 746  onwards  been  saddled 
with  an  increasing  burden  of  excise  duties,  it 
is  clear  that  Irish  glass  must  have  formed  a 
large  part,  even  a  predominant  part,  of  the 
whole  production  of  the  two  countries.  It  is 
recorded  in  fact  that  several  of  the  Irish  glass- 
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houses  were  started  by  Englishmen,  who  had 
left  their  country  to  avoid  the  excise.  No  duty 
at  all  was  paid  on  glass  made  in  Ireland  until 
1 797  and  even  then  the  charges  were  only  on 
bottle  glass;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  these 
charges  remained  trifling  in  comparison  with 
those 'levied  on  glass  of  English  manufac- 
ture. As  this  was  the  period  of  the  vogue  of 
cut  glass,  it  is  reasonable  for  us  at  least  to  re- 
spect the  tradition  of  Irish  origin  which  clings 
tenaciously  about  so  much  of  this  charming 
ware.  On  the  other  hand  the  historical  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  any  pieces  dating  from 
before  this  period  (that  is  from  before  about 
1 780)  are  less  likely  to  be  Irish. 

As  regards  the  criteria  for  Irish  origin,  it  is 
well  known  that  Albert  Hartshorne,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  declared  that  Waterford  glass 
has  a  bluish  tinge.  This  has  become  a  wide- 
spread popular  belief,  but  is  firmly  denied  by 
what  we  may  call  official  opinion,  led  by  Mr. 
Westropp,  who  has  of  course  had  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  examining  authentic,  or 
presumably  authentic,  Irish  specimens.  "I 
have  never  seen  a  marked  Waterford  piece 
with  the  blue  tint,"  he  writes  and  the  denial 
has  become  the  basis  of  the  sceptic's  doctrine. 
But  I  feel  that  the  observation  is  not  quite  so 
conclusive  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight. 
The  practice  of  marking  glass  vessels  was  a 
short-lived  one,  and  none  but  decanters  and 
a  few  finger-bowls  seem  ever  to  have  been 
marked  at  all.  The  practice  arose,  we  know 
not  how,  about  181 5,  and  seems  to  have  been 
quickly  discontinued.   Now   it  is   obviously 
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unsound  to  infer  that  what  was  true  of  the 
glass  of  1 815  was  true  also  of  that  of  1795 
and  1825;  Dut  tnis  is  what  the  sceptics  seem 
to  do.  Mr.  Westropp  quotes  further  from  a 
letter  of  1832  written  from  England  by  Eliza- 
beth Walpole,  one  of  the  Waterford  partners, 
saying  that  an  English  merchant  had  com- 
plained that  Irish  glass  was  always  dark- 
coloured.  This  she  countered  by  sending  for 
some  of  her  own,  to  show  "its  whiteness,"  and 
the  inference  has  been  drawn  from  this  that  it 
could  not  have  been  dark.  But,  of  course,  she 
may  have  been  merely  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  her  own  goods.  The  English  merchant's 
opinion  of  Irish  glass  in  general  happens  to  be 
borne  out  by  many  of  the  marked  Cork  and 
Dublin  decanters. 

The  Carter  Collection  includes  two  pairs  of 
decanters  (No.  i.)  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
cork  glass  co.  moulded  under  the  base  in 
low  relief.  One  of  these  pairs  is  decidedly 
bluish,  the  other  strongly  blackish  in  tone.  It 
is  worth  recalling  here  the  cause  of  such  aber- 
rations from  the  intended  clear  "white"  of 
the  best  glass  of  the  time.  As  is  well  known, 
glass  is  inclined  to  take  a  greenish  tinge  from 
iron  and  other  impurities  in  the  sand  or  other 
silica  used  in  its  making,  and  requires  a 
"decolourizer."  The  material  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  is  manganese,  which  it- 
self is  liable  to  contain  traces  of  cobalt  and 
nickel.  An  excess  of  decolourizer  would  pro- 
duce such  a  dark  tint  as  we  find  in  these  Cork 
pieces.  Such  a  colour  might,  of  course,  be 
found  in  any  pot  of  glass-metal  made  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere  by  the  empiri- 
cal methods  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  moreover, 
glass  is  a  material  that  tends  to 
approximate  to  a  single  standard 
everywhere,  by  reason  of  the  prac- 
tice of  including  in  every  melting 
a  proportion  of  old  broken  glass, 
or  "cullet,"  obtained  from  any 
source.  For  these  reasons  then  I 
do  not  think  we  can  be  positive 
about  the  place  of  origin  of  any 
but  the  marked  pieces  among 
those  here  illustrated. 

Though  English  glass  of  the 
lead  formula  introduced  by  Rav- 
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enscroft  about  1672  is  especially  remarkable 
for  its  brilliancy  when  cut,  it  was  apparently 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  cutting  became  at  all  general,  and  not  until 
the  arrival  of  the  neo-classical  fashions  about 
1 7  70  was  any  elaborate  use  made  of  it.  And  this 
was  in  spite  of  the  wide  vogue  of  cutting  on  the 
Continent.  The  earliest  reference  to  cut  glass 
discovered  by  Mr.  Buckley  dates  from  1 727  and 
subsequent  references  are  not  infrequent ;  but 
even  mid-eighteenth-century  cut  pieces  are 
very  rare  to-day,  apart  from  wine-glasses  with 
cut  stems.  It  is  always  interesting  therefore  to 
find  a  fully  cut  English  or  Irish  specimen  with 
some  show  of  a  claim  to  an  early  date.  The 
dredger  here  figured  (No.  ii.)  has  a  silver 
mount,  which  is  not  hall-marked,  but  by  its 
style  may  well  date  from  1 750  or  even  earlier, 
while  the  cutting  on  the  glass  is  of  a  decidedly 
early  geometrical  kind,  in  spirit  belonging  to 
what  has  been  called  the  William  Kent 
period  of  English  furniture.  The  wholesale 
disappearance  of  early  cut  glass  may  be  again 
explained  by  the  value  of  outmoded  pieces  as 
mere  "cullet."  Unlike  old  china  it  had  an  in- 
trinsic value,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  sold 
and  melted  down  as  soon  as  it  became  un- 
fashionable. Another  rather  early  piece  is  the 


rare  vessel  somewhat  resembling 
a  present-day  ink-bottle  but  much 
larger  (No.  ii.) .  This  was  probably 
a  tea-caddy;  its  shallow  cutting  is 
very  effective,  while  its  dark  col- 
our makes  it  tempting  to  conjec- 
ture an  Irish  origin  for  it.  In  the 
same  illustration  is  shown  a  silver- 
mounted  box  with  simple  cutting 
of  "diamonds"  for  which  a  date 
can  be  ascribed  with  some  cer- 
tainty as  the  silver  mount  bears 
the  London  hall-mark  for  1807, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  box  was 
made  much  before  this;  it  is  there- 
fore a  useful  document. 

The  liqueur-set  with  diamond 
cutting  (No.  hi.),  which  is  com- 
plete with  its  glass  tray,  dates  from 
about  1820-25  and  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  the  Empire  taste 
inclining  to  become  sentimental 
with  the  onset  of  the  Romantic 
period.  The  Empire  in  its  more  pompous 
mood  produced  such  grandiose  things  as  the 
great  vase  or  pickle-jar  (No.  v.),  the  glass 
counterpart  of  many  imposing  civic  buildings 
erected  at  this  time.  Equally  characteristic  of 
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this  phase  of  English  taste  are 
the  huge  decanters  (No.  iv.), 
which  are  no  less  than  15!  in. 
high;  their  metal  is  decidedly 
dark  and  pinkish  toned.  Such  a 
colour,  which  is  evidently  due 
to  the  manganese  decolourizer, 
may  have  developed  since  the 
glass  was  made.  The  phenom- 
enon is  familiar  in  window-glass 
and  the  pinkish  tone  maybe  ob- 
served in  the  windows  of  many 
early  nineteenth-century  houses 
in  Bayswater.  In  this  connection 
one  may  recall  a  theory  that 
Irish  glass  develops  its  blue  tint 
with  age  in  the  form  of  a  surface 
"bloom" ;  this  I  do  not  think  is 
possible,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Cork  decanters  shows 
that  their  bluish  colour  is  in 
the  substance  of  the  metal.  The 
finely  proportioned  bowl  (No. 
vi.)  shows  in  its  moulded  foot 
and  out-turned  rim  a  character  found  in 
reasonably  well  authenticated  Irish  pieces. 

Finally  I  have  chosen  for  illustration,  two 
bowls  with  shallow  cutting  of  geometrical 
design  (No.  vi.),  of  a  kind  often  confidently 
ascribed  to  Waterford.  Comparison  with  speci- 
mens in  Belgian  museums  suggests,  however, 
that  the  bowls  and  vases  of  this  type  were 
made  in  the  productive  glass-houses  of  Liege, 
where  the  English  fashion  for  cut  glass  was 
taken  up  and  a  metal  very  similar  to  the 


No.  V.  LARGE  VASE  WITH  COVER, 
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English  was  used.  The  style  sug- 
gests a  date  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  an  Eng- 
lish bowl  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  with  an  en- 
graved design  dated  1766  is  in 
fact  of  a  somewhat  similar  form. 
The  styles  of  cutting,  so  ad- 
mirably  represented  by  the 
glasses  here  figured,  have  an  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  art 
quite  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
aesthetic  merit.  They  were  des- 
tined to  set  a  Continental  fash- 
ion, parallel  with  the  wide  vogue 
of  Wedgwood's  jasperware  and 
continuing  the  universal  success 
abroad  of  the  English  furniture 
and  the  English  cream-coloured 
earthenware.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  dia- 
mond cutting  in  the  English 
manner  was  everywhere  being 
attempted  at  the  German  and 
Bohemian  glass-houses,  in  place  of  the  elabor- 
ate and  much  more  difficult  pictorial  engrav- 
ing which  had  made  their  reputation;  A  stub- 
born English  insularity  had  prevailed,  here  as 
in  the  earlier  glass-history  of  these  islands. 
From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  onwards, 
English  glass  had  created  its  own  simple  styles ; 
many  of  the  heavy  goblets  and  sweetmeat 
glasses,  the  massive  balusters  and  more  lightly- 
fashioned  wine-glasses,  which  became  popu- 
lar later,  being  without  Continental  models. 
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DOLLS  AND  DOLLS'  HOUSES 


AT    HEATON    HALL,    MANCHESTER 


By    S.    D.    CLEVELAND 

Assistant  Curator,  Piatt  Hall  Gallery 
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ROM  the  collector's 
as  well  as  a  child's 
standpoint  the  dolls 
and  dolls'  houses  which 
form  part  of  the  exhibit 
at  Heaton  Hall,  is  one 
of  unusual  interest.  Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Mary 
Greg  in  1922  and  added 
to  by  her  and  other 
donors  from  time  to  time 
since,  it  embraces  a  per- 
iod of  over  three  cen- 
turies. Though  compris- 
ing mainly  English  work 
of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centur- 
ies, there  are  also  items 
from  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Finland,  Russia, 
Mexico  and  Madeira.  In 
addition  to  the  dolls  and 
dolls'  houses,  the  collec- 
tion includes  miniature 
furniture,  pottery,  glass,  needlework,  pictures, 
prints  and  books,  apprentices'  models,  small 
models  of  ships  and  various  types  of  vehicles. 
The  earliest  item  is  a  pair  of  Jacobean  stays 
from  a  doll,  believed  to  have  belonged  to 
Princess  Elizabeth,  of  about  161 3,  and  there 
is  also  a  Stuart  doll;  while  among  other  note- 
worthy examples,  dating  from  thesevcnteenth 
centuryare,achairwithcaneseat;  a  bedstead 
which  still  has  the  original  Jacobean  woven 
hangings,  and  several  items  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  including  dolls  and  furniture.  A  number 
of  the  dolls'  houses  date  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  illustrated  being  an  example  of 
the  Adam  period  and  presenting,  in  minia- 
ture, the  characteristics  of  that  style  of  Eng- 
lish architecture.  Early  dolls'  houses  of  this 
type  were,  of  course,  specially  designed  by 
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and  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
prominent  architects  of  the  period  for  the 
children  of  their  clients,  and  were  not  sold 
in  shops.  Other  houses  in  the  collection  are  of 
the  Queen  Anne,  George  II.  and  George  III. 
periods.  There  are  also  several  examples  of 
the  nineteenth  century :  among  them  being  a 
model  of  the  house  in  which  Charles  Dickens 
was  born  in  181 2;  a  house  made  by  a  father 
for  his  children,  in  i860;  a  later  Victorian 
example;  a  miniature  doll's  house  in  mahog- 
any; and  a  model  of  an  old  English  garden 
in  Hertfordshire,  complete  in  every  detail. 
Specimens  of  dolls'   furniture  include:   a 
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bureau  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; chests  of  drawers,  chairs  and  a  table  of 
about  1780;  a  three-handled  silver  cup,  bear- 
ing the  Birmingham  hall-marks  for  1 781 ; 
part  of  a  pewter  tea-service;  a  needlework 
ball ;  and  pictures  framed  in  black  and  gilt  of 
the  later  Georgian  period.  A  small,  delicately 
made  table  in  three  sections,  of  which  the 
centre  is  about  3  in.  square  and  the  two  ends 
semi-circular,  with  the  top  veneered  in  wal- 
nut, is  a  particularly  interesting  item,  the  end 
sections  being  made  so  that  they  may  be 
joined  to  form  a  separate  circular  table. 
Many  well-known  early  potteries  and  glass- 
houses are  also  represented,  among  them 
being  Bristol,  by  glass  tea-  and  coffee-sets; 
Swansea,  by  a  china  tea-set;  Leeds,  by  a  din- 
ner-service; Worcester,  Coalport  and  Wedg- 
wood, by  jugs  and  basins;  and  there  is  a  tor- 
toiseshell  cup  and  saucer,  made  by  Whieldon. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  on  finishing  ap- 
prenticeship for  the  craftsman  to  give  his 
master  a  specimen  of  his  work  which  was  of- 
ten carried  as  a  traveller's  sample;  and  there 
are  fifteen  such  pieces,  several  of  which  date 
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from  the  seventeenth  century,  including  the 
Stuart  cane-bottomed  chair  already  men- 
tioned. The  remainder  are  mostly  miniature 
furniture  of  the  Georgian  period,  though  ex- 
ceptions are  the  interior  ironwork  of  an  old 
inn  which  is  Dutch  or  German  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  a  figure  of  a  washer- 
woman of  about  1 800,  to  which  a  small  model 
of  an  old  mangle  gives  point. 

Dolls  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  col- 
lection and  range  from  a  few  early  examples 
to  many  of  the  Victorian  period.  Those  of  the 
eighteenth  century  include  such  prosaic  fig- 
ures as  a  cook,  a  fishwife  and  similar  charac- 
ters, but,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  bedecked  in  fine  contem- 
porary dress  and  bear  names  like  Prudence, 
Selina,  Sophia,  Sad  Charlotte,  Sophonisba, 
Ellen  and  Matilda.  One  little  mid- Victorian 
lady  is  in  evening  dress.  Local  patriotism  re- 
veals itself  in  such  dolls  as  Lancashire  Lass 
and  Welsh  Jenny,  and  figures,  other  than 
ladies,  of  the  period  are  seen  in  footmen, 
pedlars,  flower  and  vegetable  sellers,  clown, 
shoemaker,  soldiers,  peasants  and  two  ver- 
sions of  Sarah  Thrifty,  licensed  hawker.  In- 
teresting portrait  figures  are  Queen  Adelaide 
about  1836  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  quakeress. 
A  pin-cushion  doll  of  1850  is  another  typi- 
cally Victorian  example.  Among  the  foreign 
specimens  are  a  number  of  wooden  Dutch 
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and  German  dolls,  some  of  which  are  quite 
small;  several  handsomely  dressed  French 
dolls  of  the  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  periods;  one 
from  Finland  made  by  the  peasants,  an  in- 
dustry which  is  apparently  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence; and  two  which  came  from  Mexico. 
Complementing  this  section  are  many  dolls' 
garments,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  per- 
haps a  rare  French  blue  silk  dress  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  style  of  Watteau. 

Closely  associated  with  the  home  are  the 
shops,  which  include:  a  nineteenth-century 
hat  shop,  made  by  Mrs.  Greg;  a  fish  shop  with 
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fish  modelled  in  wax  and  little  raffia  bags; 
and  a  greengrocer's  shop,  the  wax  fruit  in 
which  was  also  modelled  by  Mrs.  Greg.  A 
Nuremberg  kitchen,  with  cooking  equipment 
and  food  supplies,  some  of  which  look  decid- 
edly appetizing,  with  servants'  figures,  and 
even  mice  under  the  table  is  another  notable 
exhibit;  and  tiny  models  of  food  and  veget- 
ables are  on  several  of  the  kitchen  tables. 
Reminders  of  other  aspects  of  social  life  are  a 
small  model  of  a  ducking  stool  and  a  minute- 
ly printed  chain  Bible  and  stand  as  used  in 
churches  before  printing  became  common. 
Some  interesting  contrasts  in  modes  of  con- 
veyance are  among  a  group  of  small  models 
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which  includes  a  sedan  chair,  a  two-wheeled 
gig,  an  Irish  jaunting-car,  a  rickshaw,  a  han- 
som cab,  a  State  coach  and  French  and  Ger- 
man coaches.  And  there  is  also  a  series  of 
small   models   of  ships   of  different   periods 
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A   SMALL    CRINOLINK    FIGURE    WITH    PAINTED    DECORATION 
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from  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  through 
successive  centuries  to  the  huge  battleship  of 
the  present  day,  which  offers  a  ready  view  of 
the  development  of  the  English  man-o'-war. 

One  item  which,  although  small  in  scale,  is 
not  strictly  a  children's  exhibit,  is  a  model  of 
a  knight  on  horseback  which  was  made  for 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1850.  Mounted  on  a 
wooden  base  it  is  a  good  example  of  crafts- 
manship in  light  metal.  Both  the  man  and 
the  horse  are  armoured,  the  armour  on  the 
latter  being  finished  with  rope  edges  and  de- 
corative brass-headed  rivets,  as  is  the  shield  on 
which  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Greg  family  has 
been  painted.  The  knight's  suit  of  armour  is 
apparently  based  on  the  style  of  the  late  six- 
teenth century  and  consists  of  helmet  (with 
vizor),  breast  and  back  plates,  arm  and  leg 
pieces  of  sheet  metal,  and  a  skirt  of  chain 
mail.  In  particular,  the  articulation  of  the 
upper  arm  pieces,  the  gauntlet  hands  and 
fingers,  and  the  footpieces  is  such  as  to  indi- 
cate the  work  of  an  experienced  armourer. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  miniature  ex- 
amples of  the  nineteenth  century  are  consid- 
erably more  numerous  and  in  greater  variety 
than  those  of  earlier  periods.  In  addition  to 


the  many  articles  of  furniture  of  that  period, 
there  are  tiny  models  of  such  household  uten- 
sils as  a  bed  warmer,  candlesticks,  spinning 
wheels,  cutlery,  clocks  and  even  a  wheelbar- 
row and  garden  tools.  As  Mr.  A.  K.  Sabin, 
Curator  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  re- 
marks in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue,  these 
miniature  examples  of  furniture  and  utensils 
of  earlier  times  are  a  record  of  the  "things  our 
great-grandparents,  and  others  further  off, 
used  in  their  everyday  life.  A  history  lesson 
becomes  vitalized  when  we  are  able  to  see  the 
things  that  were  in  common  use  at  the  time. 
.  .  .  You  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the 
people  from  their  furniture  and  costumes  and 
the  ordinary  utensils.  .  .  .  For  these  miniature 
pieces  of  furniture  .  .  .  and  all  the  useful  things 
.  .  .  are  exact  models  of  the  actual  things 
men  and  women  used  in  their  period." 
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I. HAD  MARK   OF   THE    FRIENDLY   SOCIETY 
FOl   \DED    1683   AND  CEASING   ABOUT    1790 


NE  branch  of  collecting  to  which  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  during  the  past  few  years  is  that 
of  old  fire-insurance  marks,  which  frequently  implies 
the  addition  of  firemen's  badges,  as  well  as  medals  or  tokens. 
Prior  to  the  war,  those  who  were  interested  in  these  once  fam- 
iliar objects  were  relatively  few,  but  since  that  time  their 
number  has  increased  markedly,  both  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  there  are 
many  keen  collectors.  Again,  various  public  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  lately  begun  to  form  collections. 
Since  fire  marks  cover  such  an  extensive  field,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  with  the  rapid  disappearance  of  old 
buildings  on  every  hand  since  the  war,  competition  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  keen,  with  the  result  that  values  are 
rising  proportionately.  Interest  has  recently  been  still  further 
stimulated  by  the  opening  of  the  Chartered  Insurance  Insti- 
tute's new  headquarters  at  The  Hall,  Aldermanbury,  by  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
new  building  is  a  museum  which  houses  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  collection  of  fire  marks,  plates,  badges,  medals,  or 
tokens  that,  to  the  present  time,  has  been  assembled  in  anyone 
place ;  and  it  has  attracted  widespread  attention  and  curiosity. 

What  are  fire  marks,  plates,  badges  and  tokens,  and  what  exactly  are  their  origin  and  his- 
tory? To  answer  this  question  we  must  trace  the  origin  of 
fire-insurance  itself,  as  well  as  touch  upon  the  history  of  fire 
fighting  in  England,  which  enquiry  takes  us  back  to  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1666.  At  the  time  of  this  calamity, 
there  were  no  insurance  offices,  no  organized  fire-brigades, 
nor  any  fire-extinguishing  appliances  worthy  of  the  name. 
Two  years  later,  in  1668,  it  was  laid  down,  amongst  other 
provisions,  that  the  City  and  Liberties  should  be  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  that  each  should  keep  ready  at  all 
times  a  certain  number  of  ladders,  buckets,  hand-squirts, 
pickaxes  and  shovels  for  use  in  the  event  of  fire,  but  no  pub- 
licly trained  brigades  of  men  were  organized.  In  1707,  a 
further  Act  was  passed  which  ordered  that  each  parish 
should  maintain  certain  fire  appliances ;  and  some  seventy 
years  later  another  Act  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
parish  fire-engine,  though  very  few  parishes  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  equip  themselves  adequately,  nor  were 
any  publicly  trained  fire-crews  retained.  Various  other  Acts 
were  passed,  at  intervals  up  to  as  late  as  1907,  granting 
powers  to  different  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  form  fire-brigades. 

While  London  did  not  possess  a  public  fire-brigade  until 
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1866,  Glasgow  maintained  one  as  early  as 
1 748.  Amongst  the  other  important  centres, 
Edinburgh  appears  to  have  instituted  a  pub- 
lic fire-brigade  in  1824;  Manchester  in  1828; 
Birmingham  in  1874;  and  Bristol  in  1877. 

As  regards  the  inception  and  development 
of  fire-insurance,  the  first  real  fire  underwrit- 
ing scheme  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Bar- 
bon,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Praise-God-Bare- 
bones.  He  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ready  to  subscribe  to  any 
adventure  if  he  saw  a  chance  of  making  a 
profit  for  himself.  After  the  Great  Fire,  he  en- 
gaged in  building  operations  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  he  is  best  known  to 
the  insurance  world  as  the 
founder,  in  1667,  of  the  first 
practical  form  of  fire-insur- 
ance. This,  Barbon  carried  on 
as  a  personal  business  until 
1680,  when  he  induced  sev- 
eral others  to  join  him.  About 
that  time  the  association  be- 
came known  asThe Fire  Office, 
the  first  fire-insurance  office 
in  the  world;  this  office  seems 
to  have  dissolved  about  1 7 1 2. 

Following  The  Fire  Office 
there  arose,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  City  of 
London  Corporation  Scheme 
( 1 68 1  -3) ,  The  Friendly  Society 


( 1683 -about  1790),  TheGen- 
eral  Insurance  Office  ( 1 680/90- 
about  1700),  and  the  fam- 
ous Hand-in-Hand  (1696) 
which  passed  to  the  Commer- 
cial Union  in  1905.  Thirty- 
seven  offices  were  formed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but 
most  of  them  have  disap- 
peared or  lost  their  identity 
through  amalgamation ;  the 
exceptions  being  :  the  Sun 
(17  10),  Royal  Exchange 
(1720),  London  (1720),  Phw- 
nix  ( 1 782),  and  the  Norwich 
Union  (1797).  A  number  of 
companies  were  formed  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but 
among  those  which  were 
promoted  prior  to  1809,  only  the  Caledonian 
(1805),  and  the  Atlas  (1808),  are  still  with  us, 
at  least  as  independent  offices.  All  the  other 
early  concerns  have  either  been  wound  up,  or 
have  been  merged  in  other  companies. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early  fire  offices 
placed  so  little  faith  in  the  poor  equipment, 
which  existed  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  they  decided  to  form 
their  own  brigades  of  men,  and  to  maintain 
their  own  appliances.  These  individual  fire- 
brigades  were  retained  until  as  recently  as 
1 833, when  the  different  companies  pooled  all 
their  brigades  and  formed,  what  they  called, 
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the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab- 
lishment *  In  this  respect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  early  individual  office 
fire-brigades  only  attended 
to  fires  at  the  premises  of 
their  subscribers,  or  "in- 
sured," as  we  call  policy- 
holders to-day.  They  were 
not  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  insured  by 
the  other  offices,  nor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 
Actually  they  served  two 
very  useful  purposes:  in  the 
first  place,  each  tended  to 
keep  down  the  losses  of  the 
Company  which  supported 
it,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  was  an  excellent  method  of 
advertising  the  importance  of  fire-insurance. 
The  firemen,  or  watermen  as  they  were 
called  originally,  were  recruited  from  the 
Thames  watermen.  Each  man  wore  an  armlet 
with  a  badge,  usually  of  silver  and  frequently 
of  handsome  design,  on  the  sleeve  of  the  left 
arm.  This  badge  was  not  only  a  mark  of 
authority,  but  it  also  served  to  protect  the 
wearer  from  the  attentions  of  the  press-gangs, 
as  by  an  Act  of  1707,  watermen  were  free  from 

*  The  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment  was  maintained 
by  the  several  offices  until  [866,  in  which  year  ii  was 
transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  and  this 
brigade  was  itself  taken  over  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, on  the  formation  of  that  administrative  body,  in  1889. 
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being  compelled  "to  go  to  sea  or  serve  as 
marines  or  as  soldiers  on  land"  to  the  num- 
ber of  30  in  respect  of  each  fire  office.  The 
very  early  engines  were  naturally  rather  primi- 
tive, but  after  the  appearance  of  Newsham's 
engine,  in  1 72 1 ,  the  manual  engine  was  grad- 
ually improved  upon,  as  were  the  other  appli- 
ances ;  and  by  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  several  fire-brigades  had  become 
efficient  organizations.  The  fire  steam-engine, 
by  the  v\  a\ .  did  not  come  into  use  in  London 
until  as  late  as  the  year  1861. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  different  bri- 
gades turned  out  and  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  a  fire,  there  had  to  be  some 
means  of  showing  clearly,  and 
readily,  whether  the  property  on 
fire  v\  as  insured  or  not,  and  if  in- 
sured, which  company  was  "on 
risk."  To  solve  this  problem  the 
various  offices  instituted  the  fire 
mark,  which  was  a  metal  badge 
bearing  the  emblem  by  which  a 
particular  office  was  identified. 
This  mark  was  nailed  on  the  front 
of  the  building,  and  usually  be- 
tween the  first-floor  windows. 
The  early  offices  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  no  house  was  deemed 
a  "secure"  house  until  the  mark 
had  actually  been  affixed,  in  or- 
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der,  "to  prevent  any  fraud 
in  getting  a  Policy  by  indi- 
rect means  after  a  house  is 
burned." 

As  the  directors  considered 
it  their  duty  to  attend  fires 
in  person,  they  decided  that 
"it  was  convenient  that  each 
director  should  have  a  medal 
to  be  constantly  with  him," 
so  that  when  anyone  of  them 
appeared  at  a  fire  he  could 
exhibit  his  medal,  sometimes 
called  a  token,  as  a  sign  of 
authority.  The  office  survey- 
or and  other  senior  officials 
also  carried  medals  or  tokens, 
which  usually  bore  the  em- 
blem of  the  office ;  those  of  the 
directors  being  in  gold,  and  those  of  the  chief 
officials  in  silver  or  bronze,  according  to  rank. 

Originally  fire  marks  were  made  of  lead. 
About  1 780-1800  copper  was  more  generally 
employed,  while  about  1820  the  iron  mark 
appeared.  As  a  rule,  the  earliest  bore  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  policy 
covering  the  property;  with  those  made  of 
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lead  the  number  was  usually 
stamped  on  by  punches,  and 
punched  or  impressed  on  the 
copper  marks.  On  the  later 
copper  marks,  as  well  as  on 
the  earlier  iron  ones,  the 
number  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, painted.  About  1820,  the 
numbering  was  being  discon- 
tinued, and,  certainly  by 
1825,  marks  were  ceasing  to 
be  real  marks,  gradually  be- 
coming what  are,  to-day, 
called  plates.  True  marks  are 
those  old  numbered  signs,  or 
those  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  used  as  a  guide 
to  an  office  fire-brigade,  al- 
though not  bearing  a  num- 
ber, all  the  later  unnumbered  signs  being 
known  as  plates.  After  about  1825,  so  ^ar  as 
London  is  concerned,  they  were  largely  used  by 
the  various  offices  as  forms  of  advertisement. 
The  average  charge  made  for  the  mark  ap- 
pears to  have  been  2s.  6d.  These  signs  were 
frequently  of  attractive  design,  and  many  of 
them  may  rank  as  minor  works  of  art.  At  first, 
they  seem  to  have  been 
gilded,  but  later  on  were 
painted — black  and  gilt  and 
red  and  gilt  being  the  pre- 
dominating colours.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
offices  have  been  traced  as 
having  issued  marks,  or 
plates,  while  as  many  as 
four  hundred  and  seventy 
different  signs  have  been 
identified;  and  with  the 
increasing  interest  in  these 
symbols  of  early  insur- 
ance offices,  others  will 
be  added  to  the  already 
long  list.  Though  marks 
and  plates  have  long  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  they  are  still 
used  as  advertisements  by 
many  British  and  foreign 
fire  offices  in  different 
places  abroad. 
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|HIS  is  not  an  exhibition  for  connois- 
seurs," wrote  Mr.  Frank  Rutter,  when 
reviewing  in  The  Sunday  Times  the  Ex- 
hibition of  British  Art  in  Industry  at  Burling- 
ton House.  Should  the  connoisseur  regard  the 
machine  as  the  enemy  of  the  craftsman  when 
the  majority  of  present-day  designers  look 
upon  it  as  an  ally?  However  much  he  ad- 
mires the  work  of  the  illuminator,  does  the 
connoisseur  have  to  despise  the  products  of 
the  great  printers  of  the  past  because  they  were 
produced  on  a  machine — a  printing  press? 

The  venue  and  exigences  of  space  have 
made  the  selection  commit- 
tees as  ruthless  as  any  Acad- 
emy hanging  Committee. 
These  committees  on  the  one 
hand  rightly  have  avoided 
mere  reproductionsof  designs 
of  past  periods,  and  equally 
wisely  they  have  excluded  the 
more  aggressive  modernistic 
designs.  A  certain  straining 
after  novelty  is  evident  here 
and  there,  but  the  exhibition 
piece, like  the  exhibition  pic- 
ture, has  its  value  as  a  magnet 
to  attract  and  interest  the  huge 
number  who  would  otherv\  ise 
not  visit  Burlington  House. 

As  a  period,  the  present  day 
is  as  transitional  as  any.  Tran- 
sitional periods  may  not  pro- 
duce the  purest  art,  but  cer- 
tainly they  produce  many  in- 
teresting forms.  The  English 
designer  of  ceramics  has  aban- 
doned the  Oriental  decora- 
tion beloved  by  so  many  eigh- 
teenth-century potters,  nor  is 
he  any  longer  content  to  trans- 
fer an  engraving  as  decoration . 
Where  coloured  decoration  is 
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used  it  is  confined  to  designs  that  can  be  exe- 
cuted swiftly  with  a  full  brush.  Of  many  admir- 
able examples  of  this  which  could  be  cited  from 
the  exhibition  are  a  dinner-set  in  semi-porce- 
lain, designed  and  decorated  by  Miss  Vanessa 
Bell,  and  a  "Courtship  and  Marriage"  break- 
fast-set by  Mr.  Ernest  Procter,  A.R.A.  Plati- 
num has  taken  the  place  of  gold  for  china 
ornamentation.  There  is,  too,  an  increasing 
use  of  intaglio  decoration,  which  Miss  Vera 
Huggins  has  employed  freely.  A  porcelain 
plaque  and  a  porcelain  vase  designed  by  Miss 
Anne  Potts  are  furtherexamples  of  this  method 
of  ornamentation.  Embossed 
forms  are  used  to  advantage 
with  several  porcelain  vases 
designed  in  the  Burslem 
School  of  Art.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  seen 
the  products  of  more  of  our 
expensive  schools  of  design. 
Among  the  pieces  shown 
by  W.  T.  Copeland  and  Sons, 
the  present  owners  of  the  pot- 
tery founded  byjosiah  Spode, 
there  is  a  stone  china  coffee- 
service  which  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  designer  Mr. 
Thomas  Hassall  has  not  at- 
tempted to  "improve"  the 
traditional  forms.  In  the 
ceramics  section,  too,  the 
"Moonstone"  bowls  by  Mr. 
Keith  Murray  and  a  Sea  Lion 
and  a  Polar  Bear  modelled  by 
Mr.  John  Skeaping,  contrive 
to  make  the  exhibit  of  the  pot- 
tery established  by  the  other 
famous  Josiah  (Wedgwood) 
a  particularly  attractive  one. 
White  as  aground  fordinner- 
or  tea-services  no  longer  is 
popular;  a  steel  or  ice  blue, 
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opal,  biscuit  or  old  vellum  are  preferred,  and 
the  present-day  potter  is  master  of  an  impos- 
ing array  of  glazes.  He  may  owe  nothing  to 
the  Orient  for  his  decoration,  but  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  designers  who  have 
taken  as  patterns,  the  time-honoured  vase 
shapes  that  were  known  to  the  early  Eastern 
potters,  have  attained  the  most  pleasing  results. 
On  the  wall  of  the  second  gallery  there  is 
an  immense  black  vitrolite  decorative  panel, 
with  sand-blasted  design  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Lambert,  which  is  impressive  in  its  simplicity 
as  well  as  by  its  dimensions,  and  Mr.  Eric 
Ravilious  has  designed  ten  small  side  panels 
in  the  same  material.  The  increasing  use  of 
glass  and  its  synthetic  equivalents  in  the  de- 
coration of  the  home  to-day  is  apparent.  The 
glass-designer  relies  for  his  effect  upon  good 
form  and  limits  his  decoration  to  a  few  en- 
graved lines  or  simple  decorative  motifs.  In 
some  cases  he  borrows,  perhaps  too  obviously, 
from  the  silversmith.  The  revived  practice  of 
dating  pieces  of  glass  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  collector.  In  the  relatively  new  method  of 
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illumination  Mr.  A.  Howes  finds  scope  for  a 
series  of  small,  modelled,  opaque  glass  panels 
for  concealed  lighting;  while  Mr.  Keith  Mur- 
ray, the  architect,  further  shows  his  versatility 
in  the  exhibits  of  glass. 

In  the  silver  section  dependence  on  good 
form  and  proportion  and  discreet  use  of  de- 
coration again  are  evident.  At  last,  the  crafts- 
men of  our  sports-loving  country  are  improv- 
ing the  design  of  the  sporting  trophy.  Of 
many  such,  the  chalice-shaped  swimming 
trophy  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Holden,  like  its  seven- 
teenth-century prototype,  relies  for  its  appeal 
upon  the  purity  of  its  form,  for  the  decoration 
is  limited  to  incised  lettering  and  a  few  wavy 
lines.  The  undecorated  beaker  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Harvey  is  pleasing  by  reason  of  its  very  sim- 
plicity; and  there  is  a  happy  restraint  about 
Mr.  Harold  Stabler's  silver  kettle  and  his  ten- 
sided  porringer.  The  excellent  alms  dish, 
beaker  and  christening  mug  by  Mr.  R.  Y. 
Gleadowe,  and  the  medals  by  Mr.  P.  Met- 
calfe and  Mr.  H.  J.  Youngman  are  also  de- 
serving of  more  than  passing  notice. 

In  the  centre  octagonal  gallery  hangs  the 
dull  green  and  rose  carpet  by  Mr.  George 
Sheringham,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as 
the  motifs  of  the  design.  Another  carpet  de- 
signer, Mrs.  Maufe,  also  has  chosen  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  as  decorative  units  for  her 
twelve-sided  carpet,  which  is  worked  in  deep 
blue  and  old  gold ;  strong  tonal  contrasts  hav- 
ing been  avoided  with  the  result  that  the  de- 
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sign  is  softened  and  therefore  not  too  insistent. 

Some  of  the  furniture,  especially  the  chairs, 
follows  the  traditional  lines  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  most  satisfying  chair,  expressing  a 
scholarly  restraint,  is  Mr.  Murray's  dining- 
room  chair  in  dark  walnut  upholstered  in 
cream  leather.  Mr.  Murray  obviously  has 
studied  to  advantage  the  furniture  books  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  ladder-back  has 
not  yet  been  displaced  ;  perhaps  the  most 
happy  example  in  the  exhibition  is  a  walnut 
arm-chair  from  the  Heal  workshops.  From 
the  same  source  comes  an  interesting  writing- 
table,  the  ends  of  which  are  solid  rectangular 
panels  tied  centrally  by  a  single  substantial 
stretcher,  the  top  being  varied  by  veneer. 

Many  designers  to-day,  by  di- 
viding a  curve  into  a  number  of 
slightly  inclined  planes,  suggest 
that  a  piece  of  furniture  is  curved 
although  the  design  is  composed 
entirely  of  straight  lines.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Barnsley's  sideboard  and 
Mr. J.  F.Johnson's  writing-table 
are  examples  of  this.  By  covering 
the  top  of  a  sycamore  table  with 
coloured  glass,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hyde 
offers  the  furniture  designer  a 
means  of  introducing  into  furni- 
ture as  wide  a  range  of  colour  as 
ever  Sheraton  attained  with  his 
dyed  woods.  An  ingenuity  that 
would  have  been  approved  by  the 
author  of  The  Cabinet-Maker  and 
Upholsterer'sDrawingBookkshown       STan^Vlv^^nI' 


by  Mr.  R.  A.  Duncan  in  his  din- 
ing-room for  a  sm  all  flat  or  house. 
The  table,  which  is  hinged,  folds 
neatly  into  a  built-in  sideboard, 
while  the  hanging  lamp  travels  a- 
long  a  groove  fitted  in  the  ceiling. 
One  exhibit  that  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  library   designed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Lutyens,  with  its 
double-decked  hanging  table  of 
glass  and  wood.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  an   age   that  loves   constant 
change,    so   many  designers  of 
modern  interiors  make  so  little 
allowance  for  their  clients  wish- 
ing, at  some  time,  to  change  the 
arrangement  of  their   rooms.    Considerable 
structural  alterations  would  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  position  of  this  table  by  so  much  as 
one   inch.   Another  exhibition  piece  is  Mr. 
Oliver  Hill's  rather  theatrical  garden  dining- 
room,  with  its  white  marble  wall-covering 
demonstrating  the  process  of  sand-blast  for 
cutting  marble  and  stone,  the  cut  decoration 
being  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Farleigh.  More 
pleasing  and  easier  to  live  with  is  Mr.  Howard 
Robertson's  dining-room.  The  furniture,  se- 
vere in  line,  is  made  of  the  pale  Canadian 
maple,  upholstered  with  grey  leather.  The 
use  of  light  woods  such  as  maple,  sycamore 
and  other  Empire  woods,  is  characteristic  of 
this  period.  Good  taste  is  displayed  in  Mr. 
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Edward  Maufe's  day-nursery,  with  its  particularly 
well-designed  dresser,  and  the  attractive  balcony 
planned  for  sun-bathing.  The  colour  of  the  room, 
dull  turquoise  blue,  stone  and  salmon,  may  please 
parent  and  architect,  but  what  of  the  normal  child's 
natural, craving  for  and  pleasure  in  bright  colour? 

In  the  book-binding  section  Mr.  Arthur  H.John- 
son has  an  excellent  little  miniature  binding.  Three 
traditional  bindings  in  levant  morocco  are  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Wadsworth.  More  architectural  in  its  design  is 
the  niger  morocco  binding  for  Swift's  Miscellaneous 
Poems  by  the  famous  firm  of  R.  Riviere  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

There  are  exhibits  of  objects  made  of  such  com- 
paratively new  materials  as  bakelite,  xylonite,  urea, 
black  and  transparent  synthetic  resins,  the  peculiar 
properties  of  which  are  understood  by  designers  such 
as  Lady  Gertrude  Crawford,  and  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Llewellyn  Roberts  and  Reco  Capey,  who  work  in 
these  substances.  Other  sections  are  devoted  to  fab- 
rics for  furniture  covering,  leatherwork,  clocks, 
window  display,  posters  and  commercial  printing. 

To  many,  this  doubtless  appeals  as  an  unusual  ex- 
hibition to  be  held  at  Burlington  House;  but  as  that 
far-famed  centre  has  been  the  home  of  British  Art 
in  the  past,  so,  moving  with  the  times,  it  is  now  the 
Mecca  to  which  students  of  present-day  design  will 
journey.  And  one  comes  away  from  the  exhibition 
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with  the  conviction  that  the 
present  has  set  its  own  stan- 
dard of  design  for  things 
in  the  home.  At  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  perhaps  tran- 
sitional, as  we  have  ob- 
served, but  every  period  of 
important  change  in  the 
design  of  everyday  objects 
has  known  a  transition  in 
the  form  of  a  link  with  the 
immediate  past  before  fin- 
ally severing  itself  from 
precedent.  Yet  despite  all 
strivings  to  break  from  the 
past,  that  same  past  re- 
mains and  is  reflected  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
the  work  of  the  designers 
of  each  successive  style. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  the 
influence  of  bygone  periods 
in  present-day  styles. 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR    IN    AMERICA 

By    HELEN    COMSTOCK 


PORTRAIT   BY   PIERO   DI    COSIMO 

AN  unrecorded  Portrait  of  a  Alan  by  Piero  di 
Cosimo  is  among  the  Italian  paintings  in  this 
season's  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Drey,  coming  from  a  private  collection  in  Italy  and 
identified  by  Dr.  Raimond  van  Marie,  who  places  it 
late  in  the  artist's  career.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  how  greatly  the  painter  has  emphasized  the 


contrast  of  light  and  shade,  following  a  mannerism  al- 
ways characteristic  of  him,  but  in  this  instance  de- 
veloped to  an  unusual  degree.  A  landscape  which  re- 
peats the  light  and  shadow  of  a  stormy  sky,  worked 
consciously  into  a  pattern  of  verticals  and  horizontals 
is  so  simply  and  masterfully  painted  as  to  lift  this  pic- 
ture at  once  into  an  association  with  his  two  finest  por- 
traits, the  Lady  with  a  Rabbit  in  the  Jarves  collection  at 
Yale,  and  the  Simonetta  Vespucci  as  Cleopatra  of  the  Mu- 
see  Conde  at  Chantilly.  It  is  allied  more 
closely  to  the  former,  with  its  misty, 
spacious  landscape.  The  peculiar  lace- 
like appearance  of  the  freely  rendered 
foliage  is  to  be  seen  in  both,  and  is  re- 
called again  in  his  Signorellesque  Hylas 
and  the  Nymphs  formerly  in  the  Benson 
collection  but  now  in  this  country.  The 
Simonetta  belongs  rather  to  the  style 
showing  elements  from  Filippino  Lippi, 
while  the  Lady  with  the  Rabbit,  a  late 
work,  shows  his  reaction  to  Leonardo. 
This  remarkable  Florentine  master  re- 
sponded to  many  influences  in  a  career 
which  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
quattrocento  and  extended  into  the  first 
part  of  the  succeeding  century.  Cosimo 
Roselli,  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  Verroc- 
chio  also  affected  him  deeply  and  yet  he 
is  not  an  imitator,  and  not  even  an  ec- 
lectic, for  if  he  was  not  inventive  in  a 
creative  sense,  he  was  entirely  original 
in  his  adaptations.  It  is  remarkable  to 
find  so  much  softness  in  a  picture  which 
is  at  the  same  time  so  precise  in  line. 


A  COMPLETE  APOSTLE 
SERIES    BY   EL    GRECO 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    MAN  :   NOW    IDENTIFIED    AS   THE    WORK   OF    PIERO    DI    COSIMO 
OF    FLORENCE    (1462-1521)    :    FORMERLY    IX     A     PRIVATE    COLLECTION     IN    ITALY 


SINCE  none  of  the  seventeen  can- 
vases by  El  Greco,  shown  by  Dr. 
Heinemann-Fleischman  at  Arnold  Se- 
ligmann's  in  December,  had  been  seen 
here  before,  the  event  was  a  conspicuous 
one  in  the  present  art  season,  but  the 
very  great  impressiveness  of  the  exhibi- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  a  complete  Apos- 
tle series  was  included.  This  series  of 
thirteen,  with  a  Salvator  Mundi,  which 
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SAINT   I  HUM  AS  :   ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  THE  APOSTLES  BY  EL 
GRECO  :   IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  DR.  HEINEMANN-FLEISC  HJI  \X 


PORTRAIT    OF    JOHN    JULIUS    ANGERSTEIN    :    BY  SIR  THOMAS 
LAWRENCE,  P.R.A.  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  H.  S.  LEYM  \X,  ESQ. 


comes  from  the  Don  Alberto  Henke  collection  in  Sev- 
ille and  is  recorded  by  both  Cossio  and  Mayer,  is  now 
said  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  three  Apostle  sets,  of 
which  one  is  in  the  house  of  Greco  in  Toledo,  and 
one,  with  slightly  larger  figures,  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  same  city.  There  are  many  single 
figures  of  Apostles  in  collections  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  a  familiarity  with  these  separately  gives 
no  indication  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  entire  group, 
when  seen  from  the  walls  of  a  single  room. 

Greco  makes  little  use  of  the  attributes  with  which 
an  Italian  master  would  have  labelled  his  saints.  The 
fact  that  Peter  holds  the  keys  and  Paul  a  sword  is  inci- 
dental. The  painter  has  brought  so  much  imaginative 
power  to  the  interpretation  of  this  group  that  he  dif- 
ferentiates them  by  the  psychological  element  in  his 
art.  Paul  is  included,  although  not  one  of  the  original 
Twelve  and  the  individuality  of  this  fiery  advocate 
must  have  appealed  to  Greco  more  than  the  vague 
figure  of  Matthias,  who  took  the  place  of  Judas  after 
the  Cruxifixion,  and  who  is  omitted. 

The  colouring  indicates  a  persisting  Italian  influ- 
ence, since  the  series  was  painted  not  long  after  the 
painter's  arrival  from  Italy,  in  1576.  The  olive  tones, 
the  illumined  pinks  which  are  characteristic  of  Greco 
are  already  present,  but  there  are  also  the  pure  crim- 
son, the  cobalt  blues  and  the  richer  and  more  golden 
tones  typical  of  the  Venetian  palette. 


LAWRENCE'S  PORTRAIT 
OF  JOHN  J.  ANGERSTEIN 

INCLUDED  in  the  loan  exhibition,  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Architects'  Emergency  Committee  at 
the  Ehrich-Newhouse  Galleries  last  month,  was  Law- 
rence's portrait  of  John  Julius  Angerstein  which  comes 
from  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Leyman.  The  exhibition  of  which  it  was  part  was  the 
finest  one  to  be  held  by  the  new  establishment  since 
the  recent  amalgamation  of  the  galleries  of  Mr.  Ber- 
tram M.  Newhouse  and  Mr.  Walter  L.  Ehrich,  as  it 
presented  the  more  important  canvases  sold  by  these 
two  firms  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Among  paint- 
ings which  ranged  from  Italian  primitives  to  the  early 
Americans,  it  was  evident  that  the  honoured  place 
was  held  by  the  British  portrait  school,  of  which  the 
Lawrence  was  a  noteworthy  example. 

This  likeness  of  his  patron  is  the  original  life-portrait 
best  known  through  the  replica  painted  for  George  IV. 
and  presented,  in  1836,  by  William  IV.  to  the  National 
Gallery.  The  portrait  which  is  now  in  America  is  the 
one  which  remained  with  the  family  until  1896,  when 
it  was  sold  at  Christie's.  Besides  being  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  performance,  far  more  crisp  and  forthright 
than  the  usual  Lawrence,  this  picture  is  interesting  for 
the  two  personalities  it  links.  Lawrence,  the  painter, 
found  in  the  wealthy  Angerstein  a  liberal  patron.  Law- 
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rence,  the  art  collector,  and  he  was  an  inveterate  one, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  advising  Angerstein  contin- 
ually in  the  formation  of  a  collection  which  grew  to 
extensive  proportions. 

Mr.  Roberts  writes  of  this  version  that  "it  is  evi- 
dently the  portrait  which  Lawrence  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1816."  It  is  listed  by  both  Gower 
and  Armstrong  in  their  works  on  Lawrence,  the  latter 
giving  (page  109)  a  record  of  the  different  portraits  of 
the  Angerstein  family. 


A  RECAPITULATION  OF  PORTRAITS 
RECOVERED   FOR   GILBERT  STUART 

SINCE  Stuart's  portraits  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Liston  from  the  Gary  collection,  which  recently- 
made  its  appearance  in  the  auction  room,  were  for 
many  years  erroneously  ascribed  to  Raeburn,  they 
supply  one  of  the  more  important  and  also  recent 
instances  in  which  Stuart  has  been  confused  with 
members  of  the  British  portrait  school.  It  was  not  until 
1920,  when  the  pictures  came  to  this  country  from  the 
family  of  the  subjects,  that  they  were  correctly  identi- 
fied and  they  have  since  been  recorded  in  the  defini- 
tive Lawrence  Park  Gilbert  Stuart  published  in  1926.  A 
much  later  example  was  the  portrait  of  Caleb  White- 
foord,  London  merchant  and  close  friend  of  Franklin, 
which  came  here  in  1 93 1  as  a  long  undisputed  Rey- 


nolds. Records  that  both  Reynolds  and  Stuart  had 
painted  Whitefoord  were  in  existence,  but  contem- 
porary engravings  supplied  the  conclusive  evidence 
which  enabled  Mr.  William  Sawitzky  to  claim  it  as  a 
Stuart  which  had  been  lost  since  the  1830s.* 

The  Liston  portraits  were  painted  in  Philadelphia 
while  Sir  Robert,  not  yet  knighted,  was  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Great  Britain  at  Philadelphia 
and  later  at  Washington;  he  was  in  this  country  until 
1802.  The  appointment  to  America  followed  shortly 
after  his  marriage  to  Henrietta  Marchant  of  Jamaica, 
which  occurred  in  Glasgow  in  1 796.  These  two  por- 
traits remained  with  the  family  in  Scotland  and,  in 
time,  all  memory  of  the  place  of  their  origin  was  lost. 
In  1884,  they  were  lent  to  the  Exhibition  of  Scottish 
National  Portraiture  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  shown 
as  by  Raeburn,  although  in  1879  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Robert  had  been  correctly  recorded  in  George  C. 
Mason's  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  ascription 
to  Raeburn  was  followed  by  Armstrong's  work  of 
1901,  Pinnington's  Raeburn  (1904)  and  James  Greig's 
book  published  in  191  1. 

The  Liston  portraits  entered  the  collection  of  Judge 
Gary  through  the  hands  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  in 
1920,  the  portraits  having  been  acquired  from  Sir 
William  Liston-Foulis  of  Willbur  Towers,  Corstor- 
phine,  Gogar.  The  same  dealers  attempted  to  purchase 
the  pair  in  the  dispersal  of  the  remainder  of  the  Gary 
*  See  International  Studio,  April,   193 1 . 


PORTRAITS  OF   SIR    ROBERT  AM)    LADY   LISTON   :  PAINTED    AT   PHILADELPHIA,   ABOUT    1798,    BY   GILBERT   STUART-  FORMERLY 
ASCRIBED    TO    RAEBURN    :    FROM    THE    GARY   COLLECTION    SOLD   AT   THE    AMERICAN    ART    ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON    GALLERIES 
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collections  at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries  last  December  and  were  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  portrait  of  Sir  Robert.  They  were  the  under- 
bidden on  the  companion  portrait,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  Chester  Dale  after  the  most  spirited 
bidding  witnessed  here  this  season.  The  price  of 
$20,000  which  he  paid  for  the  Lady  Liston  is  taken  as 
an  encouraging  sign  of  revival  of  the  art  market. 

In  publishing  his  evidence  regarding  the  White- 
foord  portrait,  Mr.  Sawitzky  brought  together  the 
earlier,  and  to  us  astonishing,  instances  in  which 
Stuart  had  been  confused  with  British  painters.  His 
portrait  of  Copley  now  in  the  National  Gallery  was 
engraved  in  1835  in  order  to  represent  Gainsborough 
in  Cunningham's  Lives,  and  to  the  same  artist  was 
later  given  his  portrait  of  William  Grant  of  Congalton, 
exhibited  as  A  Gentleman  Skating,  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy at  the  same  time  as  the  Whitefoord.  In  1878,  it  was 
shown  at  the  same  institution  as  a  Gainsborough  with  a 
question  mark,  which  led  to  a  discussion  by  critics  in 
which  it  was  attributed  to  Romney,  Raeburn  or  Shee, 
and  it  was  only  correctly  recognised  by  Mulgrave 
Phipps  Jackson.  Stuart's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Sid- 
dons  in  the  National  Gallery  was  long  considered  a 
Beechey  and  it  was  not  until  1 9 1 4  that  it  was  definitely 
identified  as  by  Stuart  by  the  late  Charles  Henry  Hart. 


AN   UNUSUAL   CHINESE   POTTERY   HORSE 

SEARCH  for  the  unique,  or  nearly  unique,  in 
Chinese  tomb  pottery  is  seldom  rewarded,  for  cer- 
tain types  recur  again  and  again  with  slight  variations. 
Musicians  and  traders,  dancers  and  court  ladies,  de- 
monic guardians,  servants  and  warriors,  are  individu- 
ally modelled  but  belong  within  well-defined  classifi- 
cations. Horse  sculptures  are  frequent  and  these  are 


UIIXESE    POTTERY    HORSE    WITH    TRACES   OF    RED  PIGMENT 
ON  THE  SURFACE  :  TANG  PERIOD  :  SHOWN  BY  ROLAND  MOORE 


GOLD    VOTIVE    TABLET    AND  INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    REVERSE 
9  IN.  HIGH    :    T'ANG  PERIOD  :  EXHIBITED  BY  TON  YING  &  CO. 


almost  always  shown,  either  with  the  right  foot  paw- 
ing the  ground  (sometimes  lifted  high  in  the  air)  or 
with  the  four  feet  placed  solidly  on  the  base. 

It  is  therefore  worth  noting  that  a  pottery  figure  of 
a  horse,  exhibited  at  present  in  the  Oriental  collec- 
tions at  the  gallery  of  Roland  Moore,  offers  a  distinct 
departure  from  precedent.  The  horse  is  shown  with 
lowered  head,  biting  his  knee,  his  left  forefoot  raised 
slightly.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the 
left  leg  carries  no  weight  is  characteristic  of  the  skilful 
modelling  of  Chinese  animal  sculpture.  The  figure  is 
in  the  white  clay  of  the  T'ang  period  and  shows  traces 
of  red  pigmentation.  The  trappings  and  pleated  saddle 
cloth,  bobbed  tail  and  flattened  mane  are  typical.  A 
flowing  saddle  cloth  of  this  kind  appears  as  early  as  a 
stone  votive  stele  of  pre-T'ang  origin,  dated  525,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
pottery  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection  (Vol.  1),  and 
he  also  remarks  that  the  imperial  Japanese  collections 
at  Nara  include  horse  trappings  of  the  kind  shown  in 
T'ang  mortuary  figures. 

A  RARE  T'ANG  VOTIVE  TABLET  IN  GOLD 

THE  unusual  miniature  tablet  in  gold  of  the  T'ang 
period  (a.d.  618-906)  which  is  illustrated  here  was 
shown  by  Ton  Ying  in  their  opening  exhibition  of  the 
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season.  The  collection  emphasized  archaic  bronzes  of 
the  Chou  and  Han  epochs  with  particularly  fine  pati- 
nation,  and  a  chronological  grouping  of  jades,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  Thibetan  pieces,  carved  to 
paper-thin  delicacy,  in  a  variety  of  lotus  forms.  The 
gold  statuette  was  included  among  a  few  objects  of 
precious  character,  such  as  sword  handles,  the  elon- 
gated gilt  buckles  of  the  Han  period  with  their  elabor- 
ate turquoise  inlay,  chariot  mounts  and  other  orna- 
mental pieces.  It  is  on  the  original  gold  stand  and 
measures  nine  inches  in  height.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
standing  figure  of  a  Bodhisattva  in  high  relief  with 
hands  clasped  in  supplication.  The  top  of  the  halo, 
which  is  of  the  lanceolate  outline  reminiscent  of  Wei 
stele,  contains  a  seated  Buddha.  The  garments  of  the 
Bodhisattva  show  the  knotted  girdle  and  jewels  in  the 
simpler  form  of  Indian  originals.  This  type  of  the 
figure  is  not  often  seen,  either  in  sculpture  or  painting, 
for  once  introduced  into  China,  the  aspect  of  the 
Buddhist  divinities  underwent  both  elaboration  and 
modification.  The  princely  elegance  of  the  T'ang  Bod- 
hisattva turned  to  regal  splendour  in  the  Sung  period. 
But  certain  rare  instances  of  the  simpler,  earlier  type 
remain  to  the  present  day,  as  in  the  T'ang  paintings  in 
the  Stone  Hall  at  the  Tun-huang  caves  in  Kansu 
province.  It  is  to  these  that  one  must  turn  for  the 
closest  approximation  in  style  to  the  present  piece  of 
gold  sculpture.  The  original  purpose  of  this  votive 
tablet  was  to  serve  as  the  gift  from  one  of  an  official 
family  at  a  temple.  On  the  reverse  is  an  inscription  in 
a  single  character  of  Taoist  type,  AV/Y,  signifying  prefer. 


DRAWINGS   OF  THE  PERIODS 
FROM  GIOTTO  TO  CEZANNE 


Diirers,  two  portraits  having  an  incontestable  associa- 
tion with  Francois  Clouet,  five  exceptionally  fine  sub- 
jects by  Watteau,  and  that,  in  all,  seventy-four  artists 
were  represented,  was  the  result  of  selecting  from 
practically  every  collection  of  importance  in  the 
country;  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Straus,  Mr.  Les- 
sing  J.  Rosenwald,  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  the  es- 
tate of  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Herbert  N. 
Straus,  Mr.  Dan  Fellows  Piatt,  Miss  Helen  C.  Frick, 
Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hofer,  Mr.  Cesar  M.  de  Hauke,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Greene,  Mr.  Ralph  T.  King,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Levy, 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Mcllhenny,  Mr.  Joseph  Reed,  Mrs.  C. 
I.  Stralem,  Miss  Edith  Wetmore,  Mr.  Joseph  Winter- 
botham,  the  museums  of  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Provi- 
dence, the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  Hartford  and 
Cooper  Union  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York,  each  being  among  the  contributors. 

European  dispersals  in  recent  years  have,  of  course, 
made  possible  many  important  acquisitions  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  collection  of  Sir  George 
Lindsay  Holford  contained  the  da  Vinci  silver-point 
with  characteristic  left-hand  hatching  showing  a  man 
on  a  horse  which  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  sent  to  the 
exhibition.  From  the  Wilton  House  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  came  the  Fighting  Nudes  of  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo,  which  has  been  repeatedly  published;  it 
now  belongs  to  Professor  Sachs.  The  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  collection  once  included  the  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo  pen  drawing,  Madonna  and  Child  with  Kneeling  An- 
gel, and  a  Filippino  Lippi  silverpoint  containing  a 
female  figure  related  to  the  frescoes  in  the  Strozzi 
Chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  both  of  which  are  now 
in  the  Sachs  collection.  The  earliest  of  the  great  as- 


AMONG  loan  exhibitions  which  arc  the  first  of  their 
kind  may  be  numbered  the  Albright  Gallery's  ex- 
hibition, "Master  Drawings,"  in  January.  Examples 
of  such  quality  could  not  have  been  shown  here  until 
recent  years,  as  interest  in  the  subject  is  a  relatively 
late  development.  Thirty-one  museums  and  private 
collectors  responded  to  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Washburn,  director  of  the  museum  in  Buffalo,  bring- 
ing together  more  than  one  hundred  drawings  from 
the  School  of  Giotto  to  Cezanne. 

As  one  who  has  led  the  way  in  this  field  and  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  taste  had  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  drawing  collections,  Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs  of 
the  Fogg  Museum  deserves  an  especial  word  of  recog- 
nition. He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  Albright 
showing,  his  drawings,  with  those  sent  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lehman  and  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  forming 
almost  half  of  the  exhibition  and  grounding  it  firmly 
within  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods.  That 
there  were  eight   Rembrandts,    three   Claudes,   four 
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FRENI  II  SILVER  TEA-POT  :  LOANED  BY  MRS.  MILES  WHITE,  |K. 
fO  IHE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  COOPER  UNION  MUSEUM 


semblages  of  drawings,  that  of  the  elder  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  now  in  the  library  which  bears  his  name, 
was  formed  by  C.  Fairfax  Murray,  the  finest  group  of 
the  exhibition  being  possibly  those  of  his  selection. 
They  begin  with  the  remarkable  and  rare  brush  draw- 
ing on  grey  paper  of  the  School  of  Giotto  showing  the 
martyrdom  of  a  saint.  This  has  been  associated  with 
Bernardo  Daddi  and  is  reminiscent  of  that  master's 
frescoes  of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Law- 
rence in  the  Pucci-Berardi  Chapel  in  Sta.  Croce.  The 
collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Lehman  was  the  source  of  two 
beautiful  Pisanellos  as  well  as  the  Flagellation  of  Christ 
attributed  by  Friedlander  to  the  Master  of  the  Playing 
Cards,  about  1450;  he  also  sent  a  highly  detailed  ren- 
dering of  a  boar  hunt  which  is  possibly  a  Burgundian 
design  for  a  tapestry. 

The  High  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  were 
lingered  over  in  order  to  give  all  the  important  masters 
place,  often  with  some  unusual  subject  such  as  the 
Death  of  Hippolytus  by  Poussin,  with  its  furious  pace 
and  dramatic  lighting,  and  the  Roman  Landscape  by 
Piranesi,  delightfully  free  in  execution.  There  were 
three  brilliant  landscapes  by  Claude  having  the  qual- 
ity of  the  brush  predominant,  as  that  by  Titian  real- 
izes the  value  of  pure  outline.  The  Fall  of  the  Giants  by 
Cellini  (a  study  for  a  plaque  in  the  Vatican),  and  the 
Running  Nudes  of  Primaticcio  have  the  purity  of  line  in 
which  their  period  excelled.  Problems  of  light  and 
mass  become  increasingly  important  to  Parmigiano, 
Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  the  Tiepolos,  and 
Guercino,  as  a  prelude  to  their  paintings,  but  Rem- 
brandt, master  of  chiaroscuro  in  paint,  is  supreme 
among  all  draftsmen  in  realizing  the  possibilities  of 
line,  admirably  seen  in  the  four  unusually  fine  ex- 
amples which  Mr.  Widener  contributed  from  his  well- 
known  collection  of  this  master's  works. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  SILVER 

THERE  are  three  aspects  from  which  the  recent 
loan  exhibition  of  French  silver  from  the  Louis 
Quatorze  period  to  the  Empire,  held  at  the  Cooper 
Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  might  pro- 
fitably be  considered.  It  was  presented  with  a  back- 
ground in  the  eighteenth-century  manner;  it  contained 
an  unusually  large  number  of  original  designs,  and, 
finally,  it  indicated  how  many  distinguished  collectors 
are  concerned  with  this  subject.  An  impression  of  the 
elegance  of  the  period  for  which  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury goldsmiths  worked  was  suggested  by  the  room  in 
which  the  designs  of  Delafosse,  Roettiers  and  Pierre 
Germain  were  hung.  A  series  of  embroidered  satin 
wall  hangings  in  rose  and  yellow  which  were  brought 
back  from  France  by  the  Genoese  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Palazzo  Serra  were  shown 
with  the  four  arm-chairs  and  two  side  chairs  covered 
in  rose-coloured  tapestry.  All  were  lent  to  the  exhibi- 
tion by  Henry  I.  Cummings.  In  this  environment,  the 
drawings  from  the  Leon  Decloux  collection,  and  the 
handsome  gold  tureen  supported  by  nymphs,  the 
work  of  Odiot,  coming  from  the  Demidoff  collection 
and  lent  by  French  &  Company  Inc.,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  perfect  setting. 

An  adjoining  gallery  presented  a  collection  contain- 
ing all  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  French  domestic 
silver,  most  of  the  pieces  coming  from  private  collec- 
tions. Mrs.  Miles  White,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore  was  a  gen- 
erous contributor.  From  her  well-known  collection 
came  the  tea-pot  made  in  Mons  about  1722  which  is 
illustrated  here,  and  she  also  sent  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks by  Edme- Pierre  Balzac  and  two  hunting  swords, 
one  with  silver  mounts  by  Succoti  and  the  other  by  the 
Master  Goldsmith  A.  T.  Seventeenth-century  French 
silver  is  rare  in  any  collection.  Baron  Maurice  Voruz 
de  Vaux  contributed  a  platter  made  at  Rennes  in 
1674  by  a  maker  whose  initials  were  I.  L.  M.  A  Lille 
coffee-pot  of  1750  by  the  Master  Goldsmith  R.  I.  D. 
came  from  the  same  owner.  A  pair  of  sauce  boats  made 
in  Paris  in  1 760-6 1  by  Jacques  Francois  Varrin  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Maynard.  The  characteristic 
ecuelle  was  seen  in  a  rococo  version  byGuillaume  Pigeon 
of  Paris,  1771-72,  lent  by  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Allen  and 
in  the  slightly  later  example,  with  a  finely  modelled 
pineapple  finial,  from  Orleans  (maker  P.  B.  1782-83) 
of  the  Maynard  collection.  A  chocolate-pot  from  Paris, 
1762,  belonging  to  Miss  Marie  J.  Oothout  bore  the 
initials  of  an  unidentified  maker,  A.  I.  D.  The  massive 
type  of  tureen  favoured  by  French  silversmiths  was 
seen  in  the  specimen  by  Jean  Baptiste  Saurin,  1 776-77, 
lent  by  Miss  Alida  Livingston.  A  group  of  wine  cups 
with  delicate  chased  and  engraved  ornament  contained 
an  example  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dupont, 
made  in  Paris  in  1757,  but  the  maker's  mark  is  un- 
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decipherable.  Another,  with  the  date  mark  for  1772 
and  the  initials  G.  A.  T.,  came  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  King.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  care  with  which  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Hathaway  of  the 
Museum  has  arranged  the  exhibition  we  may  cite  the 
labels  accompanying  each  piece  on  which  the  marks 
found  on  it  were  drawn. 

Most  important  among  the  later  works  were  pieces 
from  the  famous  service  by  Biennais  for  Napoleon, 
later  engraved  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Louis 
XVIII.  This  service,  belonging  to  Pierre  Gartier,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts  Exposition.  A  section  of  the 
exhibition  was  given  to  pocket  sundials  in  silver  be- 
longing to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Gillingham  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harford  W.  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Miles  White.  Two  rare  sets  of  drafting  instru- 
ments, one  by  Nicolas  Bion,  1700,  and  the  other  by 
Baradelle  in  1750,  further  allied  the  realm  of  me- 
chanics with  the  arts. 

Other  private  collectors  who  helped  to  make  the 
exhibition  possible  were  Mrs.  John  E.  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Richard  Gipson,  Mrs.  Francis  McN.  Baker  and  Miss 
Susan  D.  Bliss. 


THE  REOPENING  OF  THE 
WALTERS  ART  GALLERY 

REFERENCE  was  made  to  the  formal  reopening  of 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  in  our  pre- 
vious issue.  The  Gallery  has  been  closed  since  June  15th 
for  remodelling  and  a  new  installation,  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  C.  Morgan  Marshall,  acting-director, 
and  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  Francis  Henry 
Taylor  of  the  Worcester  Museum,  Miss  Belle  Greene  of 
the  Morgan  Library,  Henri  Marceau  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum,  and  Professor  Tenney  Frank  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

There  were  more  than  two  hundred  cases  of  unop- 
ened material  in  the  basement  of  the  gallery  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Walters's  death.  The  contents  of  these  have 
been  drawn  upon  to  a  large  extent  in  the  present  ar- 
rangement, but  some  of  the  former  material  is  re- 
tained, the  total  objects  shown  being  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  collection,  which  contains  some 
thirty  thousand  objects. 

The  most  important  change  has  been  the  building 
into  the  rear  wall  of  the  two  great  windows  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Sens,  formerly  so  poorly  placed  as  to  con- 
ceal the  great  beauty  of  these  specimens  of  thirteenth- 
century  glass.  It  is  possible  that  these  windows  may  be 
even  earlier,  for  research  has  disclosed  that  their  pro- 
portions are  those  of  the  windows  of  the  Byzantine 
part  of  the  basilica,  but  lacking  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence the  later  attribution  is  retained.  The  section  of 
mediaeval  art,  in  which  Mr.  Marvin  Chauncev  Ross  is 


research  assistant,  is  especially  rich.  The  carved  ivories 
alone  would  make  any  museum  notable  in  this  field 
and  these  include  many  early  examples.  A  Last  Supper 
of  about  1 100  from  a  large  reliquary  chasse  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  importance,  and  there  is  a  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin  (twelfth  century)  which  Goldschmidt  has  pro- 
nounced a  supreme  example.  Twenty-three  pieces  of 
ecclesiastical  silver  from  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and 
Bacchus  come  from  the  same  source  as  the  Antioch 
chalice.  There  is  a  group  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  em- 
broideries and  carvings  which  have  not  been  shown 
before  and  which  will  probably  be  shown  at  the  com- 
ing exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  The  Limoges  ena- 
mels contain  many  examples  of  types  usually  repre- 
sented in  most  collections  by  single  examples,  and,  as 
with  the  ivories,  the  opportunities  for  comparative 
study  are  rare  in  a  single  collection.  Among  a  group  of 
five  English  alabasters  is  a  series  of  three  panels  from 
the  same  source,  showing  the  Annunciation,  Resurrection 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  fifteenth  century,  still  en- 
riched with  the  original  polychromy. 


lilt.  ANNUNCIATION    :    GOTHIC   ALABASTER  CARVING  :  PROB- 
\l.l  \    I  II   II  I  NTH  CENTURY    :   THE  WALTERS    ART   GALLERY 
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THIS  invaluable  institution  waxes  in  well-doing, 
and  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
preserved  for  the  nation  its  priceless  heritage  of 
art.  Among  its  recent  benefactions,  the  pen-and-ink 
drawing  by  Vittore 
Carpaccio,  with  which 
it  has  enriched  the  col- 
lection of  Italian  draw- 
ings in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  of  particular 
interest.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively large  draw- 
ing, measuring  i6|  in. 
by  1 1,  executed  in  pen 
and  bistre,  the  shading 
being  hatched  in  with 
the  point  of  a  brush. 
It  depicts  St.  Jerome 
in  his  study  and  is  a 
preliminary  design  for 
one  of  the  series  of 
canvases  in  S.  Giorgio 
de  Schiavoni,  Venice, 
painted  between  1502 
and  1 507.  In  the  paint- 
ing the  curious  cat-like 
animal  is  replaced  by 
a  sitting  dog  and  there 
are  books  lying  on  the 
dais  and  leaning  a- 
gainst  the  wall.  Other- 
wise the  design  is  iden- 
tical. The  whole  pic- 
ture gives  an  admir- 
able idea  of  a  Venetian 
interior,  with  its  furni- 
ture and  fittings, about 
the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Most  of  the  existing 
drawings  prepared  for  the  S.  Giorgio  series  are  details 
of  single  figures.  There  is  one  in  the  Uffizi,  however,  for 
the  canvas  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  fairly  com- 
plete as  to  design  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
present  drawing  in  size  and  importance,  but  its  med- 
ium is  pen  and  ink  over  a  basis  of  red  chalk.  Thenewex- 
ample  is  a  welcome  acquisition  to  the  British  Museum. 


PORTRAIT    OF    HENDRIK    SWALMIUS 
INITIALS    F.H.    AND     DATED     1639      : 


A  HARMONIOUS  ensemble  has  been  achieved 
by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin  in  his  beautifully-lighted 
salon  at  154,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  1.  From  various 
sources  he  has  brought  together  a  series  of  French  and 

Venetian  paintings  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
of  such  rare  quality 
as  to  constitute  some- 
thing of  an  event.  The 
aspect  of  the  French 
pictures  of  pre-revol- 
ution  days,  with  their 
gaiety,  verve  and  de- 
licious insouciance,  re- 
call a  century  that  we 
cannot  think  of  with- 
out a  pang  for  a  glam- 
our that  has  passed  for 
ever.  They  sum  up  for 
us  all  that  was  most 
joyous,  but  least  per- 
durable of  that  ami- 
able and  frivolous  age, 
as  one  recalls  the  re- 
mark of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  "Apres 
nous  le  deluge" — that 
deluge  which  was  so 
soon  to  drown  all 
gaiety  in  a  torrent  of 
blood  and  tears. 

One  of  the  surprises 
of  Mr.  Sabin's  collec- 
tion is  a  pair  of  small 
canvases  by  Greuze 
which  we  can  only  de- 
scribe as  superb.  Su- 
perb is  an  adjective  we 
can  seldom  apply  to 
Greuze,  but  the  two 
portraits  of  his  daughters  fully  warrant  it.  One  day 
the  Count  de  Moltke  asked  J.  G.  Wille  to  buy  for  him 
the  two  finest  pictures  he  could  find  in  the  master's 
studio,  giving  him  carle  blanche  as  to  price.  After  turning 
over  several  canvases,  Wille  espied  the  two  portraits  in 
question,  which  nearly  took  his  breath  away,  and  which 
he  described  in  the  very  terms  we  have  used.  At  the  price 


:   BY    FRANZ    HALS,   SIGNED   WITH 
MESSRS.    ASSCHER    AND    WELKER 
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of  forty  louis  d'or  he  secured  them  both  for  his  patron 
and  they  have  been  a  treasured  possession  of  theMoltke 
family  ever  since.  In  one  of  these  portraits  is  a  still-life 
passage  worthy  of  Chardin.  Both  pictures  are  in  the 
original  frames,  in  perfect  condition,  and  have  never 
been  re-lined. 

There  is  also  a  beautiful  nude  Odalisque,  by  Boucher, 
luscious  in  colour,  the  figure  subtly  modelled,  reclining 
beneath  a  cascade  of  bed  curtains  amid  the  haze  from 
an  incense-bearing  urn.  Other  pieces  of  fine  quality  are 
by  Lancret,  Pater,  Lemoyne,  Lepicie,  Nattier,  Robert, 
F.  Casanova,  Tiepolo,  Canaletto,  Guardi,  Longhi  and 
Piazetta;  and  though  less  exalted  as  a  work  of  art, 
there  is  an  interesting  portrait  by  David  of  Madame 
Tallien  in  classical  dress.  This  is  a  memorable  display. 


A   RECOVERED    FRANZ    HALS 

A  REMARKABLY  fine  small  portrait  by  Franz 
Hals  has  just  been  secured  by  Messrs.  Asscher  and 
Welker  of  London  and  is  reproduced  here  by  their 
permission.  It  is  painted  on  oak  panel  iof  in.  by  8. 
Tiny  though  it  is,  it  is  of  precious  quality  and  of  char- 
acteristic breadth  of  handling  and  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion. The  notation  of  the  brushwork  is  a  joy  to  study 
in  all  its  dexterous  turns  and  accents,  work  that  only  a 
painter  can  enjoy  and  understand  in  its  fulness,  though 
its  life  and  expressiveness  are  patent  to  all.  Further,  it 
is  practically  in  mint  condition.  There  are  well-au- 
thenticated references  to  this  picture  in  the  literature  of 
Hals.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  engraving  by  J.  Suy- 
derhof,  reproduced  on  page 
230  in  the  volume  devoted  to 
Franz  Hals,  in  the  Klassiker 
der  hunst  series.  This  engrav- 
ing has  been  the  principal 
means  of  identifying  the  por- 
trait as  that  of  Hendrik  Swal- 
mius  (d.  1649)  a  preacher  at 
Haarlem,  long  supposed  to 
have  been  lost.  The  panel  is 
signed  with  the  initials  F.H. 
and  dated  1639,  and  is  also 
inscribed  with  the  words 
AETAT  60.  A  companion 
portrait  of  the  wife  of  Swal- 
mius  is  in  a  private  collection 
in  Holland.  Other  references 
may  be  found  in  Moes,  Icono- 
graphia  Batavier,  1720,  in  E. 
W.  Moes,  Franz  Hals,  Brussels 
1909,  page  75,  and  in  Hof- 
stede  de  Grool's  work,  page 
228.  Its  last  owner  was  a  lady 
in  Haddington,  Scotland.   '  pk,  m  x'i  u>    ro  Th^u'i' 


AN  ARMENIAN  SYMBOLIST 

NOT  always  by  luck,  but  occasionally  by  merit, 
come  recognition  and  fortune  to  an  artist  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  need.  To  a  rare  few  it  is  given  to 
hit  the  target  of  life  in  the  bull's-eye  at  the  first  essay. 
To  others,  sudden  appreciation  may  come  late  in  life, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Walter  Greaves.  Or  it  may 
happen  as  the  result  of  some  tawdry  realism  or  cheap 
imitation  of  Nature's  most  melodramatic  and  flood-lit 
efforts,  like  the  snow-scenes  and  electric  sunshine  of 
Choultze,  which  overwhelmed  the  public  with  ad- 
miration so  short  a  time  since.  Sometimes  it  is  freakish 
and  entirely  unaccountable,  and  rarely,  honestly  de- 
served. One  of  the  latest  recipients  of  Fortune's  favours 
is  Mr.  Housep  Pushman  who  not  long  ago  held  his 
first  exhibition  of  pictures  in  New  York.  In  this  case, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  his  work,  the  surprising 
element  is  that  painting  of  such  sound  workmanship 
and  excellent  quality  should  have  met  with  immediate 
and  unequivocal  success.  It  may  be  that  the  spiritual 
intention  behind  the  actual  painting  appealed  very 
strongly  to  an  American  public  (these  pictures  are 
allegories  with  a  mystic  significance)  or  that  we  are 
getting  back  to  a  saner  and  sounder  view  of  art.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  freakish,  nothing  to  outrage  the 
sensibilities,  no  malformations  of  modernistic  tendency 
here.  Housep  Pushman  is  an  Armenian  (there  is  gla- 
mour in  this  fact)  who,  after  wandering  in  China  and 
having  steeped  himself  in  Oriental  art,  learnt  his  craft 
in  Paris.  He  exhibited  at  the  Salon  between  1914  and 
1 92 1,  winning  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals  and  is 
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THE  GOD  OF  ETERNAL  SPRING  :  PAINTING  BY  HOUSEP  PUSHMAN 
TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  COLOURS  BY  MESSRS.  FROST  AND  REED,  LTD. 


now  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  National  Academy.  At  his  recent  ex- 
hibition in  New  York  such  was  the  eagerness  to  secure 
examples  of  his  work  that  every  single  picture  was  sold 
on  the  opening  day  at  prices  varying  from  £500  to 
£2,000,  and  these  paintings  are  by  no  means  large  nor 
laboriously  wrought.  One  canvas  was  purchased  for  a 
very  high  sum  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  and  cash  paid  down  on  the  nail,  one  of  the  very 
few  occasions  when  such  a  thing  has  taken  place.  The 
two  pictures  The  Awakening  and  The  God  of  Eternal 
Spring,  have  been  reproduced  with  remarkable  fidelity 
in  colour,  and  will  be  published  in  a  limited  edition  of 
300  Artist's  proofs  by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  at  an 
early  date.  The  artist  has  supplied  mystic  readings  to 
these  pictures  which,  however,  would  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  us  if  the  paintings  themselves  were  not  in- 
herently and  intrinsically  beautiful.  The  list  of  galleries 
and  museums  in  which  Mr.  Pushman  is  represented  is 
too  long  for  recapitulation  here. 

RECORDS   OF   BRITISH   SEAMANSHIP 

N'A  VAL  Prints,  in  a  decidedly  naval-looking  cover 
of  dark  blue  banded  by  white  stripes,  forming  a 
background  to  Richard  Reeves's  aquatint  in  colours  of 


The  Great  Harry,  is  the  title  of  a  covetable  catalogue 
compiled  by  Mr.  V.  Philip  Sabin.  The  catalogue,  of 
quarto  size,  records  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  items, 
including  sea-fights,  portraits  of  admirals,  shipping, 
and  English,  Colonial,  American,  and  Foreign  Views, 
and  is  copiously  and  handsomely  illustrated.  All  these 
prints  are  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin's  galleries, 
154,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i.  Mr.  V.  Philip  Sabin's 
notes  are  full  of  valuable  information.  The  Richard 
Reeve  aquatint  in  colour  of  The  Great  Harry,  was 
etched  by  Robert  Cruikshank  from  a  drawing,  by 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  at  that  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Victoria,  afterwards 
Queen  Victoria.  It  was  dedicated  by  Cruikshank  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  to  the  Princess  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Ackermann  &  Co.  of  the  Strand  on  May 
24th,  1834.  The  engraved  surface  of  the  plate  measures 
17!  in.  by  25I  and  is  inscribed  "The  First  Ship  of  War 
that  carried  Guns,  built  at  His  Majesty's  Dock  Yard  at 
Woolwich,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  8th  1 5 14, 
and  by  negligence  burnt  Augst.  27th,  1553,  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign."  She  was  built  by 
William  Bond,  the  first  master-shipwright  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  A  marvellous  vessel,  her  sails  and  pennants  were 
of  cloth  of  gold,  damasked.  Coming  to  the  sea-fights  of 
later  days,  Mr.  Sabin  has  embellished  his  notes  with 
extracts  from  admirals'  reports  and  dispatches.  Judg- 
ing by  these,  warfare  at  sea  in  the  eighteenth  century 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  tremendous  gusto  and 
satisfaction  to  the  combatants,  however  severe  their 
wounds  or  heavy  their  losses.  Mr.  Sabin's  collection  is 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  not  the  least  engaging 
are  the  early  American  views. 

RESTORATION    OF    TEXTILE    FABRICS 

FREQUENT  enquiries  reach  the  office  of  The 
Connoisseur  from  readers  who  possess  tapestries, 
specimens  of  old  needlework,  samplers  or  pieces  of  em- 
broidery in  need  of  repair  or  otherwise  imperfect,  as  to 
a  reliable  source  of  restoration.  They  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  entrusting  such  pieces  to  the  skilful  treat- 
ment of  Mrs.  Evershed  of  South  Molton  Street,  W., 
who  has  long  experience  in  this  work  and  an  extensive 
practice  both  in  town  and  country.  An  illustrated 
booklet  will  be  sent  to  enquirers  on  application. 

A    CORRECTION 

OWING  to  a  change  being  made  at  the  last  mo- 
ment after  going  to  press,  through  the  belated 
arrival  of  the  photograph  of  Whistler's  The  Gold  Scab, 
from  New  York,  this  picture,  which  appeared  on 
page  23  of  our  January  issue  was  acknowledged  to 
the  Charles  L.  Freer  Collection  instead  of  to  Messrs. 
French  and  Co.  Inc.  of  New  York.  The  acknowledg- 
ment, however,  appeared  correctly  in  the  text. 
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THE  EUMORFOPOULOS   COLLECTION 

CHINESE  MASTERPIECES   FOR  THE  NATION 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


DEAR  SIR, 
Your  readers  will  no  doubt  have  seen  the  letters  and  notices  which  have 
appeared  in  The  Times  and  other  newspapers  announcing  the  acquisition  of  the 
world-famous  Eumorfopoulos  Collection  for  the  Nation.  The  British  Museum  and  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  have  taken  joint  action  in  order  to  achieve  this  result  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  the  Universities'  China  Committee 
and  an  increasing  number  of  private  benefactors.  But  in  order  to  make  the  preliminary 
payment  which  was  necessary  the  entire  capital  reserves  of  both  Museums  have  been 
exhausted  and  more  than  half  of  the  £100,000  for  which  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos  offered  his 
collection  to  the  Nation  still  has  to  be  paid. 

Those  who  are  themselves  acquainted  with  that  collection  will  realize  that  this  price 
is  very  considerably  below  what  it  would  have  fetched  if  il  had  been  sold  under  favour- 
able conditions  in  the  open  market;  although  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  value  such 
a  group  of  objects  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  probably  no  other  group  of 
early  Chinese  ceramics  in  the  world  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  high  in  quality. 
The  early  bronzes  are  not  only  of  exceptional  importance  in  themselves  but  will  fill  a 
conspicuous  gap  in  the  national  collections;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early  jades 
which  had  been  hitherto  almost  unrepresented  cither  at  Bloomsbury  or  at  South  Ken- 
sington. And  in  addition  to  these  the  mirrors,  the  gold-  and  silversmiths'  work,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  the  paintings  and  the  sculpture  make  up  a  series  of  Chinese  works 
of  art  which  would  in  itself  be  the  glory  of  any  Museum  in  Europe  or  America. 

Subscriptions  from  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  towards  the  completion  of  the 
purchase,  whether  large  or  small,  will  be  most  gratefully  received  by  us  and  may  be 
sent  to  either  of  us  or  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 


Yours  faithfully. 


DIRECTOR,  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
DIRECTOR,  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


NOTE:  Articles  on  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection,  nith  plates  in  colour  and  other  illustrations, 
will  appear  in  March  and  April,  specially  written  for  THE  CONNOISSEUR  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
H.   King,   M.A.,   of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  and  of  Ethnography,  British  Museum 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  CHINESE  POTTERY  AND 

PORCELAIN  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR 

PERCIVAL   DAVID,    BART.,   F.S.A. 

By  R.  L.  Hobson,  C.B. 

(London:  The  Stourton  Press,  pp.  xl  -f-  189  -j-  plates 

180.  Chinese  silk    12  guineas   net.    Signed  copies  on 

imperial  Japanese  paper  30  guineas  net.) 

IN  his  foreword  to  this  truly  superb  catalogue,  Mr. 
Hobson  refers  to  its  compilation  having  been  a 
peculiar  privilege  and  pleasure.  Those  who  have 
access  to  it  will  experience  similar  emotions,  for  rarely 
has  a  catalogue  containing  so  great  an  enlightenment 
to  students  of  Chinese  ceramics  been  offered  to  the 
public.  As  Mr.  Hobson  points  out,  the  David  collec- 
tion has  probably  a  higher  percentage  of  marked  and 
inscribed  specimens  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Sir 
Percival  David  has  devoted  many  years  to  studying 
both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  himself  familiar  with  various  works  on 
Chinese  ceramics  and  the  important  collections  in  the 
East  and  West.  And  the  material  for  this  present 
volume  is  the  outcome  of  Sir  Percival's  work  in  tracing 
the  history  of  his  specimens,  as  far  as  recent  ownership 
extends,  and  personally  editing  the  translations  which 
he  has  had  made  of  the  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Hobson  has  restricted  his  introduction  to  such 
information  as  is  relevant  to  the  catalogue.  Referring 
to  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung's  penchant  for  bestowing  a 
poem  upon  any  piece  of  porcelain  which  delighted 
him,  he  mentions  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  objects  in  the  Palace  inspired  the  Em- 
peror's pen;  but  while  the  poems  were,  in  most  in- 
stances, engraved  on  the  piece  so  honoured,  the  en- 
graving was  not  always  done  immediately:  proof  of 
this  has  been  found  in  the  discrepancy  between  the 
dates  inscribed  on  specimens  in  the  David  collection 
and  those  which  are  recorded  in  the  volume  of  Ch'ien 
Lung's  collected  works. 

In  the  analyses  of  the  ascriptions  "expressed  or  im- 
plied by  the  Imperial  poems,"  we  are  afforded  a 
further  insight  into  Mr.  Hobson's  wide  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  Chinese  ceramics  at  different 
periods.  And  brief  though  his  introductory  notes  may 
be,  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  descriptions 
which  accompany  the  plates  and  with  the  plates  them- 
selves, they  will  prove  particularly  helpful  to  every 
student  of  Chinese  ceramics.  In  this  regard,  the  notes 
on  the  various  wares  of  which  there  are  specimens  in 
the  David  Collection,  are  specially  enlightening. 

Writing  of  Ch'ai  ware,  he  says,  "The  problems  that 
surround  the  early  Chinese  porcelains  are  yielding 


little  by  little  to  the  investigations  of  keen  collectors 
and  students,  but  many  remain  insoluble  or  only  partly 
solved,  and  among  these  must  still  be  included  the 
identification  of  the  famous  Ch'ai  ware."  Descriptions 
by  early  writers  (one  a  book  published  first  in  a.d. 
1388)  while  agreeing  that  the  colour  of  the  glaze  was 
blue  as  the  sky  after  rain,  leave  us  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Ch'ai  body  material.  Four  speci- 
mens are  referred  to  in  the  Collected  Works  of  the  Em- 
peror Ch'ien  Lung,  one  of  which  (a  pillow)  is  in  the  David 
collection.  This  pillow  is  inscribed  with  a  poem,  the 
first  line  of  which,  translated,  reads  "Blue  as  the  sky 
after  rain  is  its  colour,"  but  as  the  plate  illustrating  the 
pillow  clearly  shows,  the  colour  is  far  removed  from 
sky-blue :  Mr.  Hobson  ascribed  the  piece  as  Chun  ware 
by  reason  of  the  glaze  being  thick,  opalescent  and  full 
of  bubbles  and  further,  that  the  body  is  characteristic 
of  Chun  ware,  a  porcellaneous  material  which  has 
burned  red  in  the  exposed  areas. 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty  plates  have  been 
printed  in  folio  with  uncut  fore-edge.  This  excellent 
method  obviates  the  necessity  of  blank  pages  and 
allows  the  description  for  each  object  to  appear  on  the 
facing  page.  Where  an  inscription  occurs  on  the  speci- 
men illustrated,  this  is  given  in  Chinese  characters  (or 
where  possible,  reproduced  on  the  plate)  and  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  into  English;  and  the  trans- 
lator has  succeeded  in  expressing  much  of  the  Oriental 
spirit  in  the  English  rendering  of  the  poems  which  the 
Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  was  so  frequently  inspired  to 
write  to  pieces  of  porcelain.  Then  too,  in  addition  to 
each  specimen  being  fully  described  as  to  its  ware,  and 
glaze,  type  and  period,  the  author  has  added  an  ex- 
planation of  Chinese  symbols,  where  they  appear  as 
decorative  motifs. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  much  more  by  way  of 
appreciation  to  Sir  Percival  David  and  to  Mr.  Hobson 
for  this  splendid  work  of  reference.  A  tribute  must  be 
paid  also  to  those  responsible  for  producing  so  magni- 
ficent an  example  of  modern  printing  and  binding,  a 
recognition  of  which  is  the  fact  that  this  volume  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  book-making  among  those 
selected  for  exhibition  at  the  present  Exhibition  of 
British  Art  in  Industry  at  Burlington  House. 

This  edition  of  the  catalogue  consists  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  on  Aries  paper  and  thirty  copies, 
signed  by  the  author,  on  Imperial  Japanese  paper. 
The  letter-press  which  was  printed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  Hall  at  the  Stourton  Press  might  well 
become  a  standard  for  other  important  books.  The 
plates  which  are  printed  from  blocks  made  by  John 
Swain  and  Son  are  similarly  indicative  of  fine  work- 
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manship  and  attention  to  those  minor  details  so  im- 
portant with  illustrations  yet  so  frequently  overlooked. 
The  Chinese  types  were  loaned  by  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
Printer  to  the  University  Press,  Oxford,  and  the 
Chinese  silk  binding  was  the  work  of  Sagorski  and 
Sutcliffe.— E.G.E. 


FAMOUS    LONDON    CHURCHES 

By  C.  B.  Mortlock 

Illustrated  by  Donald  Maxwell 

(London:  Skeffington.  10/6) 

USUALLY  in  the  case  of  profusely  illustrated 
books  one  is  too  often  accustomed  to  concentrate 
on  the  pictures  and  thus  to  disregard  the  descriptive 
letterpress.  Anyone  who  does  this  with  this  book  will 
lose  much  valuable  and  entertaining  matter,  and  be- 
sides will,  in  some  instances,  be  the  less  able  to  realize 
the  significance  of  the  edifices  so  excellently  depicted 
by  Mr.  Maxwell.  Compared,  of  course,  with  the 
churches  to  be  found  in  Continental  towns,  those  of 
London  are  not,  in  most  cases,  specially  impressive, 
but  we  have  in  Wren's  dominating  creation  some- 
thing that  perhaps  only  one  city  in  the  world  can 
equal ;  and  if  not  so  decorative  the  lesser  churches  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  such  varied  styles  as  to  make  up  for 
their  less  enterprising  architectural  merits.  What  will 
probably  occur  to  anyone  looking  into  this  most  at- 
tractive book  is  that  variety,  for  the  author  and  illus- 
trator have  combined  in  selecting  notable  examples  of 
the  old  and  new.  Thus  we  can  compare  the  work  of 
past  architects  with  that  of  those  present-day  designers, 
who  have  proved  that  modernism  can  be  applied  as 
effectively  to  sacred  buildings  as  it  can  be  to  secu- 
lar. Some  of  the  churches  described  are  known  to  most 
people,  but  there  are  others  in  more  outlying  districts 
which  are  probably  less  familiar,  and  this  book  brings 
these  vividly  before  us. — E.B.C. 

THE  EARLY  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TREE 
OF  JESSE 

By  Arthur  Watson 

(Oxford  University  Press.  London :  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford.  25/-  net.) 

MR.  WATSON'S  most  scholarly  study  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  as  a  decorative  art 
motif  fills  a  void  upon  the  shelves  of  every  student. 
The  Abbe  Poquet's  slender  pamphlet  published  in 
1857,  the  Abbe  Corblet's  Etude,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance as  a  series  of  articles  in  i860,  and  M.  La- 
fond's  more  recent  contribution  are  all  that  are  readily 
accessible  to  him,  for  Ligtenberg's  far  more  ambitious 
Genealogie  van  Christus  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. 
The    author's   survey,    which    embraces   only   the 


earliest  representations  of  this  design  either  painted  or 
sculptured,  is  concerned  in  the  main  with  the  origin  of 
this  pictorial  genealogy,  the  relationships  of  the  var- 
ious treatments  of  it  and  its  iconography;  and  in  the 
latter  connection  he  makes  a  most  careful  examination 
of  the  popular  theory  set  forth  by  the  Abbe  Corblet 
that  "the  Prophet-drama  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
artists  in  their  representations  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse."  As 
he  points  out,  the  Tree  of  Jesse  could  and  did  exist 
without  the  motif  of  a  Prophet-group,  and,  further- 
more, the  Tree  of  Jesse  was  not  essential  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Prophets.  His  evidences  also  prove 
conclusively  that  there  was  no  recognized  position  for 
the  Tree  either  in  manuscripts  or  in  the  churches  of 
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the  Middle  Ages,  though  in  sculpture  the  tendency 
was  to  set  up  the  Tree  at  the  west  end. 

Two  particularly  valuable  chapters  are  devoted  to 
parallels  in  Oriental  art;  and  to  Emile  Male's  asser- 
tion that  Abbot  Suger's  window,  set  up  in  the  Abbey 
of  Saint-Denis  in  1144,  is  the  earliest  Tree  of  Jesse  in 
existence.  This  able  treatise  is  complete  with  appendices 
covering  the  Prophet-personnel  in  Drama  and  Jesse- 
Trees,  quotations  of  prophecies  appearing  in  the  same 
and  a  list  of  Trees  earlier  or  possibly  earlier  than  the 
Saint-Denis  window.  The  whole  is  admirably  illus- 
trated with  forty-one  plates. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  it  may  be  said  in  parenthesis,  that 
Mr.  Watson  will  continue  his  researches  into  the  later 
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uses  of  this  decorative  motif.  The  field  is  admittedly 
a  large  one  and  the  task  great,  but  the  present  book 
is  a  happy  augury  for  any  such  future  labour. — B.S.T. 

ANTHONIS  MOR  VAN  DASHORST  (ANTONIO 
MORO) 

'  Par  Georges  Marlier 

(Bruxelles:   Nouvelle  Societe  d'Editions,    1934.   410, 
120  pp.  +  21  illustrations) 

FOR  purposes  of  comparison  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  other  example  of  this  particular  art-series. 
As  a  work  of  reference  the  present  volume  is  below  the 
standard  set  by  certain  editions  d'art  published  in  Paris 
and  Brussels  in  recent  years.  In  the  case  of  so  individ- 
ual an  artist  as  Anthonis  Mor  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
We  rather  feel  we  are  entitled  to  something  better 
from  an  "ouvrage  couronne  par  V  Academie  Royale  de  Bel- 
gique."  On  the  whole  one  cannot  say  that  M.  Marlier 
in  his  contribution  to  Mor's  bibliography — none  too  ex- 
tensive— has  added  anything  particularly  fresh  to 
what  we  could  have  gathered  from  the  monographs 
of  Valerian  von  Loga  or  Henri  Hymans.  In  fact,  he 
seems  himself  sensible  of  this  defect  in  his  preface, 
where  he  claims  that  his  book  is  primarily  intended 
for  a  critical  analysis  of  the  artist's  style  as  exemplified 
in  his  authenticated  works,  independently  of  any  mere 
historical  associations. 

The  better  to  devote  himself  to  this  aspect  of  his  sub- 
ject, M.  Marlier  starts  with  a  biographical  summary 
of  Mor's  career  in  the  light  of  the  available  evidence. 
This  runs  to  thirty-two  pages;  the  rest  of  the  book 
being  mainly  concerned  with  a  detailed  study  of  his 
technical  characteristics.  Such  at  least  is  the  author's 
avowed  aim ;  in  practice  it  is  soon  obvious  that  the  his- 
torical element  refuses  to  take  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion to  which  he  would  relegate  it.  With  all  the  good 
will  in  the  world  he  cannot  eliminate  King  Charles' 
head ;  everand  anon  his  aesthetic  judgment  is  coloured 
by  historical  prepossessions.  A  particularly  flagrant 
instance  is  his  dithyramb  (page  54)  on  the  portrait,  at 
Cassel,  of  William  the  Silent,  reaching  its  climax  in 
his  contrast  of  this  work  with  the  likenesses  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Cardinal  Granvelle.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  not  from  the  point  to  note  that  some  authori- 
ties have  ventured  to  query  the  identity  of  this  very 
"Duke  of  Alba."  One  must  in  fairness  admit  that  it  is 
hard  to  divorce  Anthonis  Mor  from  his  historical  en- 
vironment and  political  associations. 

All  M.  Marlier's  research  has  not  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  a  single  hitherto  unknown  work  to  the 
artist's  account.  Playing  for  safety,  he  would  strip  him 
of  a  number  of  attributions  due  to  Hymans  and  von 
Loga.  As  he  himself  describes  Mor  as  a  prolific 
painter,  it  is  regrettable  that  our  author  should  be 
chary  of  reproducing  more  of  the   works   to  whose 


genuineness  he  testifies.  Actually,  apart  from  their 
often  poor  quality,  the  illustrations  somehow  leave  an 
impression  of  penury.  Personally  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  the  undoubtedly  authentic  Philip 
II  in  the  Escorial  and  the  signed  and  dated  portrait  of 
the  young  Alexander  Farnese  in  the  place  of  the  "pre- 
sumed" Dona  Maria  and  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Philip  II.  I  confess  to  having  always  felt  doubtful  of 
the  latter's  claim  to  be  Mor's. 

Where  M.  Marlier  enters  upon  debatable  ground  he 
is  not  always  convincing.  Thus  one  hardly  feels  that 
he  makes  out  much  of  a  case  for  questioning  the  ac- 
cepted tradition  of  Mor's  second  visit  to  Spain.  Again 
the  author's  own  essai  de  catalogue  disposes  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  painter  ever  signed  his  works — An- 
thonis Mor  van  Dashorst — or  that  the  Latin  form  of 
signature  occurs  only  "occasionally"  (parfois).  Mostly 
he  signed  Antonius  (or  Ant.)  Mor  (or  Morus). 

To  cite  Granvelle's  use  of  the  recognized  form  Caesar 
when  referring  to  the  Emperor,  in  support  of  Kramm's 
far-fetched  suggestion  that  his  mention  to  Simon 
Renard  of  Lucas  is  an  allusion  to  Anthonis  Mor,  merely 
betrays  unfamiliarity  with  the  epistolary  and  official 
terminology  of  the  period. — F.M.K. 

THE   DEVON   LANDSCAPE 

By  W.  Harding  Thompson  and  Geoffrey  Clark 

(A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  5/-  net.) 

THIS  is  a  departure  from  the  orthodox  guide  book, 
in  that  it  deals  principally  with  the  scenic  beauties 
of  the  countryside.  The  large,  coloured,  landscape 
map  is  by  no  means  its  least  important  section,  as  this 
shows  the  towns,  villages  and  areas  of  special  charm, 
interesting  view  points  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  items  of  information  necessary  for  a  holiday  in 
Devonshire.  These  can  be  followed  up  by  a  reference 
to  the  book  itself  and  a  definite  itinerary  decided 
upon.  It  is  a  work  which  will  afford  no  small  assistance 
to  the  motorist,  rambler  and  to  others  who  would 
know  the  beauties  of  Devon. — A.L. 

ENGLISH  COSTUME  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Drawn  and  Described  by  Iris  Brooke 
(Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  6/-  net.) 

MISS  IRIS  BROOKE  indeed  seems  to  have  recap- 
tured the  spirit  of  the  age  in  her  delightful  illus- 
trations of  seventeenth-century  costume.  The  gaiety 
apparent  with  some  of  them  creates  an  illusion  that 
we  have  before  us  the  characters  of  a  restoration  play. 
This,  coupled  with  the  racy  descriptions,  and  extracts 
from  what  contemporaries  have  had  to  say  about  the 
fashions,  make  it  a  source  of  entertainment;  as  well  as 
a  useful  guide  to  the  dress  of  the  period.  The  book  is 
well  produced,  and  contains  a  number  of  coloured 
reproductions. — L.E. 
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THE    LAST    SURVIVORS    IN    SAIL 

By  John  Anderson 

(London:  Percival  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1/6) 

AS  Mr.  Anderson's  subtitle  informs  his  readers,  this 
booklet  is  intended  as  a  record  of  square-rigged 
sailing  ships  still  at  sea,  and  of  those  lost  since  the 
Great  War.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  records  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  ships  printed  in  the 
following  pages  end  with  some  such  passage  as — "in 
1925  she  took  144  days  from  Liverpool  to  Callao.  She 
was  then  laid  up."  Though  as  he  indicates  in  his  fore- 
word he  has  every  hope  that  their  present  inactivity 
will  not  be  lasting  and  that  in  the  near  future  they  will 
put  to  sea  again.  Despite  its  small  size  it  is  a  pleas- 
antly stimulating  book  for  those  who  love  old  ships. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Burnie's  line  drawings  and  the  excellent 
photographs  furnished  by  the  Nautical  Photo  Agency 
most  admirably  supplement  the  author's  almost  too 
brief  descriptive  notices  of  the  ships  concerned,  their 
histories  and  his  chronicle  of  their  achievements.  At 
the  end  Mr.  Anderson  has  provided  two  appendices, 
the  first  of  the  most  important  losses  of  square  riggers 
since  the  Great  War — from  the  United  States  ship  Avon 
missing  in  1919,  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Cam- 
pana,  to  the  Spanish  barque  Guadalhorce  missing  while 
on  the  way  from  Las  Palmas  to  Tampa. — R.L.D. 

GIBBONS  STAMPS  OF  THE  WORLD,   1935 

(London:  Stanley  Gibbons  Ltd.  15/- net.) 

THE  Jubilee  Gibbons  is  the  usual  indispensable  work 
that  year  by  year  is  anticipated  by  stamp  collec- 
tors. First  published  by  the  late  E.  Stanley  Gibbons  in 
1865  as  a  simple  work  catering  for  the  collectors  of 
those  days  and  listing  less  than  2,000  stamps,  the  pres- 
ent edition  lists  and  prices  over  105,000  varieties. 
Though  not  alone  in  publishing  a  complete  catalogue 
of  stamps  in  1865  (the  late  William  Lincoln  of  London 
and  Alfred  Smith  of  Bath  were  then  already  publish- 
ing Catalogues),  Gibbons  from  the  first  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  the  Catalogue;  so  much  so  that  in  later 
years  he  had  hardly  time  to  devote  to  his  business  as  a 
stamp  dealer.  Smith's  Catalogue  was  discontinued 
many  years  ago,  whilst  Lincoln's  fared  the  same  fate 
later.  The  present  work,  which  would  hardly  be  re- 
cognized by  the  late  Mr.  Gibbons,  contains  over  2,000 
pages  and  14,321  illustrations.  Some  collectors  would 
prefer  the  Catalogue  as  divided  into  Part  1,  the 
British  Empire  edition  of  584  pages,  and  Part  2,  the 
Foreign  Countries  edition  of  1,548  pages,  but  for  the 
general  collector  the  Whole  World  edition  is  no  doubt 
the  cheapest  and  most  useful  book. 

1  As  instancing  the  value  of  this  edition,  no  less  than 
£131,892  of  additional  prices  are  quoted  in  its  pages  as 
against  that  of  1934,   and   there  are  almost   24,000 


THREE  LITHUANIAN  STAMPS  DEPICTING  :  A  WOMAN'S  HEAD  ; 
A    KNIGHT  ;  AND    THE    OSTRAKRANA  SANCTUARY    AT   VILNA 

changes — sufficient  reasons  for  the  collector  to  be  up- 
to-date  with  catalogue  prices.  In  the  British  Empire 
section,  Great  Britain  has  been  considerably  revised 
with  a  number  of  increases  in  values.  Similar  increases 
are  also  noticeable  in  the  ever  popular  British  North 
Americans,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  These  with 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  have  for  many 
years  been  the  safest  and  most  consistent  market  of  the 
British  Colonials.  No  great  attempt  at  any  general  re- 
writing  of  the  British  North  American  group  has  been 
done,  but  Gibbons  is  always  abreast  of  the  times  and, 
doubtless,  as  the  demand  is  there,  some  future  edition 
will  simplify  and  amplify  the  middle  issues  of  Canada. 
The  Foreign  Section  shows  many  price  revisions  and 
in  the  preface  is  a  warning  as  to  the  stamps  of  Soviet 
Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  country  is  exploit- 
ing both  dealer  and  collector.  Issue  after  issue  appears, 
in  part  propaganda  no  doubt,  but  also  prompted  by 
the  world-wide  market  for  unused  new  issues — it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  Gibbons  no  longer  send  these 
stamps  out  through  their  New  Issue  Approval  Service. 
Italy  again  comes  in  for  censure  for  its  cynical  ex- 
ploitation of  the  stamp  collector  by  the  continual 
stream  of  new  commemorative  issues.  Turning  to  the 
German  group,  Herr  Phillipp  Kosack  the  famous 
German  expert  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  in 
the  improvement  and  pricing  of  this  wide  field.  While 
Gibbons  caters  for  the  vast  number  of  serious  collec- 
tors, the  Simplified  Gibbons,  1935  edition,  may  shortly  be 
expected.  This  healthy  "Junior"  ignores  such  varieties 
as  papers,  watermarks,  perforations,  shades,  etc.,  as 
did  all  the  earlier  catalogues. — W.H. 


LITHUANIAN  STAMPS:  THE  VILNA  CATHEDRAL  AND  TOWER  ; 
GENERAL  ZELIGLEWSKI  ;  AND  THE  CORONATION  VESTMENTS 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with   attributions  or  other   opinions   expressed   by   correspondents. 


UNIDENTIFIED    WATER    COLOUR    (No.  915; 

IS  IT  CARNARVON  CASTLE?   (No.   915) 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  water  colour  for 
identification.  On  the  original  it  is  described  as  Car- 
narvon Castle,  by  George  Barrett  Jun.  1820.  But  is 
it  Carnarvon  Castle  ?  I  thought  the  castle  was  on  the 
water  level.  I  should  be  obliged  to  anyone  who  can 
identify  this  castle. — M.  Church. 


IDENTIFICATIONS  WANTED  (Nos.  916,  920) 

Sir, — Can  any  reader  throw  light  on  a  marble  half- 
length  figure  in  my  possession,  as  regards  both  sculptor 
and  subject  ?  The  book  clasped  in  the  hands  of  the 
figure  is  carved  with  the  words  Vita  Nuova.  Hence  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  subject  is  Dante's  Beatrice. 
Also  information  concerning  the  allegorical  painting 
(No.  920)  would  be  gratefully  received. — A.  D.  James. 


IDENTIFICATIONS  WANTED    (Nos.   917,  918) 

Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  for  any  information  which 
will  help  to  identify  the  sitters  and  also  the  painters  of 
two  portraits  of  which  I  send  photographs.  The  lady 
has  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes  and  wears  a  gold  ban- 
deau set  with  blue  stones.  The  background  is  a  faded 


blue  with  trees  at  the  left;  the  curtains 
at  the  right  are  gold.  Formerly,  it  was 
for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  a 
prominent  Philadelphia  family,  and 
during  that  time  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  George  Henry  Harlow,  the 
early  nineteenth-century  artist  who 
painted  a  portrait  of  Benjamin  West 
and  other  notables. 

The  other  portrait  (No.  918)  is  that  of 
a  man  with  brown  hair  and  eyes,  wear- 
ing a  brown  coat  and  tan-colour  gloves. 
The  curtain  in  the  background  is  a  dark 
red.  The  portrait  has  been  thought  to  be 
by  Romney  and  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  a  late 
General  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  upon  the  history  of  these 
portraits,  which  will  enable  me  to  ob- 
tain further  details. — Cosway. 


IS   SHE    DANTE'S    BEATRICE  ?    (No.  916) 
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NAME    OF    SITTER   AND    PAINTER    (No.  917) 


NAME    OF   SITTER    AND    PAINTER    (No.  918) 


SUBJECT  AND  PAINTER  (No.  919) 

Sir, — Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  a  picture  which 
I  have  thought  to  be  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was 
purchased  at  Sheepshank's  Arthlington  Hall,  some 
sixty  years  ago.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  a  description 


of  this  oil  painting,  as  I  think  that  it  may  be  one  en- 
titled The  Pet  Lamb  which,  I  am  led  to  believe,  was 
advertised  for  some  years  ago.  If  you  can  supply  some 
definite  information  regarding  this  picture,  as  to  its  ori- 
gin and  title,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  The  size  of  the 
painting  is  36  in.  high  and  28  in.  wide. — G.  T.  Gosling. 


TITLE   AND    PAINTER   WANTED    i  No.  H19j 


SUBJECT    AND    PAINTER    REQUIRED    (No.  920) 
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CONDUCTED      BY 
CHARLES   R.  BEARD 


SWORD   OF    SAINT   JAMES   OF   COMPOSTELLA  ON   A  SAND-BOX 


CROSS   ON    INK-WELL   AND   SAND-BOX 

THE  "cross"  in  an  oval  cartouche  on  each  face  of 
your  ink-well  and  sand-box  is  the  Sword  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella.  Presumably  these  objects 
belonged  to  some  Knight  or  Officer  of  this  distin- 
guished Spanish  Order.  They  appear  to  be  of  late 
sixteenth-century  origin. 


SEAL   ON    PICTURE   STRETCHER 

THE  arms  on  the  seal  sketched  by  you  have  no 
connexion  with  the  inscription  "1808  Cardinal  du 
Fesch  Oncle  de  l'Empereur  Napoleon."  The  arms  of 
Joseph  Fesch  (1763- 1839),  maternal  uncle  to  the  Em- 
peror, Archbishop  of  Lyon  and  Grand  Almoner  of  the 
Empire,  are  those  of  Fesch  of  Bale  and  of  the  Lyonnais 
— per  chevron  azure  and  or,  a  chevron  sable  between  two  mul- 
lets (unpierced)  argent  in  chief  and  a  Latin  cross  patty,  the 
foot  forked  in  chevron,  sable  in  base.  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  a  copy  of  his  arms  as  Cardinal-Archbishop,  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  inform  you  how  he  bore  the 
arms  of  his  archbishopric — whether  quartered,  or  in 
chief  or  in  some  other  position. 

The  seal  unquestionably  bears  the  arms  of  Young, 
but  absence  of  tincture  indications  forbids  any  attempt 
to  identify  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Vice-Admiral  William  Young,  of  Borrow- 
stonnes,  N.B.,  and  Surrey  bore  in  1847  three  piles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  chief  and  a  chief  charged  with  three 
annulets  (tinctures  unstated).  Young  of  Old  Bar,  Scot- 


land, bore  argent,  three  piles  and  a  chief  sable  charged  with 
three  annulets  or.  Young  of  Edinburgh  bore  the  chief 
gules.  Young,  created  Baronets  in  1769,  bore  or,  three 
piles  sable,  and  a  chief  or  charged  with  three  annulets  sable.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  any  picture  collector 
of  the  name  of  Young  bearing  these  arms. 


COAT-OF-ARMS— DUBLIN  HALL  MARK,  1 792 

/QUARTERLY,    1st   and   4th,   sable,  six  swallows 
\S  argent,  3,  2,  and  1  (for  Arundell) ;  2nd  and  3rd, 
sable,  on  a  chevron  or  three  mullets  sable,  between  three 
martlets  or  (for  Monckton).  S.  Two  unicorns  ermine  collared 
with  an  eastern  crown  or.  M.  Famam  extendere  factis.  Sur- 
mounted by  a  Viscount's  coronet. 

This  is  the  achievement  of  Robert  Monckton  Arun- 
dell, fourth  Viscount  Galway,  K.B.,  P.C.,  born  July 
4th,  1758,  died  July  23rd,  1810.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Henry  William  in  March,  1774.  He  was  twice 
married:  1st,  March  1st,  1779,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Mathew  of  Felix  Hall,  Essex;  2nd,  May  24th, 
1803,  to  Bridget,  only  child  of  Pemberton  Milnes  of 
Wakefield,  co.  York,  relict  of  Peter  Auriol  Hay 
Drummond. 

The  family  name  was  originally  Monckton.  John 
Monckton  (1 695-1 751)  created  Viscount  Galway  on 
July  17th,  1727,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Monckton  of 
Cavil  and  Hodroyd,  co.  York.  His  son  William  (d. 
1772),  the  second  Viscount,  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Arundell,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  his  aunt 
Lady  Frances  Arundell,  sister  of  John,  third  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  widow  of  Richard  Arundell,  only 
brother  of  John,  Lord  Arundell  of  Trerice. 


ARMS   ON   SALVER, 


1737 


THESE  arms  are — quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  argent,  a 
chevron  azure  between  three  hawks'  heads  erased  azure, 
with  a  crescent  for  difference  (for  Honywood) ;  2nd, 
azure,  a  cinquefoil  between  six  martlets  or  (for  Pichford  or 
Pitchford,  co.  Salop) ;  3rd,  azure,  three  cinquefoils  (or 
frasiers)  argent  (for  Frazer). 

Isaac  Honywood  of  Hampstead  (d.  1 740)  married 
Mary  Frazer,  an  heiress.  His  father  Isaac  Honywood 
of  Hampstead  (d.  1720)  married  between  1658  and 
1667  Rebecca  Pitchford  (d.  1697),  third  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  Pitchford  of  St.  Mary's  Colechurch, 
London,  citizen  and  haberdasher,  born  at  Lee  Brock- 
hurst,  co.  Salop,  in  1597,  died  1659/60,  and  of  Anne 
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Eyans  (d.  1674),  the  widow  of —  Walker.  The  son  of 
Isaac  Honywood  and  Mary  Frazer,  and  the  owner  of 
the  salver,  was  Frazer  Honywood,  a  wealthy  banker 
of  Lombard  Street.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Abram  Atkyns,  a  London  merchant,  and  by  her  he 
had  one  son,  Isaac,  living  in  1 737,  who  died  before  his 
father.  Frazer  Honywood's  tomb  (he  died  in  1 764) 
bears  the  arms  of  Honywood  quartering  Pitchford  and 
Frazer,  impaling  Atkyns. 

The  pedigree  in  Wotton's  Baronetage  of  1 741  omits 
the  first  Isaac  Honywood,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
mistake  Frazer  Honywood  left  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  the  Honywood  baronets  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  his  nearest  relatives.  He,  however,  left 
£20,000  to  be  divided  among  his  other  kinsmen,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  people  laid  claim  to  the 
money — no  great  matter  for  surprise  in  a  family  which 
could  claim  descent  from  Mary  Honywood,  celebrated 
both  for  her  longevity  and  the  circumstance  that  she 
lived  to  see  367  of  her  lineal  descendants.  (See  Topo- 
grapher and  Genealogist,  vol.  II.,  pages  190-192  and 
pages  509-510.) 

ARMS    OF    GAUGY    ON    POR- 
TRAIT—GAUGE, FAVERSHAM 

THE  arms  azure,  three  roses  or  in  chief  and  three  cres- 
cents argent  are  those  of  Gaugy  of  Normandy. 
Chevillard's  Nobiliare  de  Normandie,  edited  by  M.  de 
Saint-Allais,  notes  them  under  date  of  November  26th, 
1670,  as  those  of  "Gaugy,  sieur  du  Verdier,  de  la 
Forest  de  Brotonne,  etc.,  generalite  de  Rouen."  I  can 
trace  no  connexion  between  this  family  and  the 
Gaugys  of  Northumberland  and  Suffolk. 


6th,  1757.  The  Hoo  estates  had  been  conveyed  in  1732 
by  Sir  Henry  Hoo  Keate  (Sir  William's  elder  brother) 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Brand  from  whom  they  descended 
to  the  Lords  Dacre. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  Prebendary  Keate  to  have 
been  a  brother  or  first  cousin  of  the  last  baronet.  Had 
he  been  so  the  baronetcy  would  have  descended  to 
him.  Jonathan  Keate,  the  first  baronet,  was  an  only 
son,  so  that  Prebendary  Keate  must  have  been  de- 
scended either  from  one  of  the  other  sons  of  Ralph 
Keate  of  Whaddon,  Wilts  (grandfather  of  Sir  Jona- 
than) or  from  one  of  the  many  sons  of  William  Keate 
of  Hagbourne,  Berks.,  temp.  Elizabeth,  great  grand- 
father of  Sir  Jonathan. 

So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  kinship  of 
John  Keate  (1 773-1852),  headmaster  of  Eton,  his 
father,  William  Keate,  D.D.  (d.  1795),  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Keate  (1 745-1821),  Surgeon-General  to  the 
Army,  with  the  Keates  of  Hoo. 


BADGE    ON    CIRCULAR    SILVER    PLAQUE 

THE  silver  swan,  chained  and  collared  with  a  royal 
crown,  is  charged  with  an  escutcheon  of  the  an- 
cient arms  of  Beauchamp,  to  which  the  motto — Spes 
mea  in  bello  campo — has  a  canting  reference.  This  badge 
is  one  of  those  used  by  the  old  Earls  of  Warwick.  The 
plaque,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  may  be  either  a  livery  badge  or  more  pro- 
bably a  badge  intended  to  be  worn  with  an  alms-man's 
gown.  Such  gowns  formed  at  one  time,  I  believe,  the 
regular  dress  of  the  residents  in  the  old  Alms  Houses 
at  Warwick. 


ARMS    OF    KEATE 

THE  Keates  have  never  borne  arms  other  than  the 
three  cats  (argent,  three  mountain  cats  passant  in  pale 
sable)  of  Keate,  quartered  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
the  Keate  baronets  with  the  sable  and  argent  quarters  of 
Hoo.  The  Keate  pedigree  is  traceable  back  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  there  is  no  connexion  with 
Scotland  and  the  MacPhersons  discoverable  therein. 
The  arms  of  MacPherson  of  Cluny,  claiming  headship 
of  the  Clan  Chattan,  are  a  lymphad  with  a  hand  and 
dagger  on  a  canton.  There  is  obviously  no  kinship  be- 
tween these  two  coats. 

There  has  only  been  one  baronetcy  in  the  Keate 
family.  It  was  granted  in  1660  to  Jonathan  Keate  of 
Hoo,  who  married  as  his  first  wife  Susannah  (d.  1673), 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Hoo  of  The  Hoo,  and 
died  on  September  1 7th,  1 700.  The  baronetcy  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Sir  Jonathan's  grandson,  Sir 
William  Keate,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Kimpton,  on  March 
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IN    THE    AUCTION    ROOMS 


A  PORTRAIT  GROUP  OF  THRKIi  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LYTTELTON 
FAMILY  :  PAINTED  BY  ARTHUR  DEYIS  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


FOR  the  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
Christmas  holidays,  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's 
were  unusually  active,  the  outstanding  sale  of  the 
many  held  during  that  time  being  that  of  the  unpub- 
lished letters  from  Napoleon  I.  to  Marie  Louise.  These 
with  a  few  letters  to  her  from  his  relatives  were  cata- 
logued in  one  hundred  and  forty-one  lots,  but  on  the 
day  of  the  sale  the  collection  was  offered  as  whole  and 
bought  for  £15,000  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Maggs  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Government. 


FURNITURE,    PORCELAINS,    ART    OBJECTS 

ONE  of  the  catalogues  dispersed  by  Sotheby's  com- 
prised the  French  furniture  and  works  of  art  be- 
longing to  H.H.  Princess  K.  G.  Fiirstenberg  which 
included  various  gifts  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
his  adopted  daughter,  Stephanie  Beauharnais,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden.  A  silver-gilt  travelling  service,  con- 
sisting of  an  urn,  a  tea-pot,  two  ewers,  sugar  basin,  a 
dish  and  two  toast  racks,  all  of  which  were  given  by 
Napoleon  to  Stephanie  Beauharnais,  and  various  other 
articles  that  at  one  time  formed  part  of  a  travelling 
service  used  by  Napoleon,  realized  £310.  Other  prices 
at  this  sale  were:  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  Louis  XVII. , 
attributed  to  Houdon,  £500;  a  Louis  XV.  black  lac- 


quer bureau,  signed  Dubois,  £130;  a  Louis  XVI.  black 
lacquer  commode,  signed  C.  C.  Saunter,  £220;  an 
eighteenthTcentury  French  marquetry  escritoire,  signed 
Dubois,  £125;  and  a  Louis  XV.  marquetry  table,  £  1 55. 

Good  prices  were  realized,  during  December,  for 
English  and  Continental  porcelains.  A  Chelsea  "Goat 
and  Bee"  jug,  in  plain  white  after  the  silver  model, 
incised  triangle  mark  and  the  word  Chelsea  in  script 
brought  £50;  a  Sevres  eventail  jardiniere,  painted  in 
colours  with  Cupid,  and  trophies  on  a  turquoise 
ground,  dated  1 757,  the  painting  by  Rocher,  £54  1 2s. ; 
a  Sevres  sucrier  and  cover,  cream-jug  and  cup  and 
saucer,  1760,  £315;  a  Sevres  sucrier  and  cover, 
/,86  2s. ;  a  pair  of  Sevres  jardinieres,  painted  in  colours 
with  pastorals  of  children,  1755,  by  Vieillard,  £126;  a 
Vincennes  tea  service,  painted  with  exotic  birds  in 
flight,  £78  15s.;  a  Sevres  two-handled  sucrier,  cover 
and  stand,  painted  exotic  birds  on  a  gros-bleu  ground, 
1764,  by  Aloncle,  £52  10s. ;  a  Sevres  cup  and  saucer, 
painted  exotic  birds  by  Baudoin,  1777,  £4.4  2s. ;  a  pair 
of  Chelsea  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  7A  in.  high, 
gold  anchor  mark,  £54  12s. ;  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a  man, 
~j\  in.  high,  gold  anchor  mark,  £30  9s. ;  a  Chelsea  sweet- 
meat stand,  9j  in.  high,  £32  1  is. ;  a  pair  of  Bow  sweet- 
meat stands,  8£  in.  high,  £92  8s. ;  another  pair  of  Bow, 
5!  in.  high,  £65  2s. ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  tureens  and 
covers,  5^  in.  long,  red  anchor  mark,  £58  16s. ;  Le  Noeud 
de  Cravale,  a  Chelsea-Derby  group,  £33  12s. 

Some  considerable  quantity  of  English  and  trench 
furniture  was  disposed  of  during  the  middle  of  De- 
cember and  numerous  prices  are  worth  recording.  At 
Christie's,  a  set  of  twelve  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
arm-chairs  realized  £252 ;  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
card  table  with  serpentine  front  on  cabriole  legs,  £105; 
a  cut-glass  chandelier,  £52  10s. ;  a  set  of  twelve  Hepple- 
white mahogany  chairs  with  rectangular  backs,  square 
tapering  legs,  £115  10s. ;  an  Elizabethan  oak  buffet  of 
three  tiers,  4  ft.  high,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  £409  10s.;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  library  table,  fitted  with  three 
drawers  in  the  frieze,  £189;  a  pair  of  English  mar- 
quetry commodes,  of  serpentine  bombe  form,  ,£147;  a 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  long-case  clock,  the  move- 
ment by  Mathew  Dutton,  London,  £105 ;  a  Sheraton  bal- 
loon bracket  clock,  the  movement  by  John  Grant,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  £50  8s. ;  a  set  often  George  II.  mahog- 
any chairs  and  two  arm-chairs,  with  pierced  rail 
splats,  £157  1  os.;  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  walnut  arm- 
chairs, with  scroll  supports  and  vase-shaped  splats, 
£199  1  os.;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  stools, 
£84;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany  stool,  £81  18s. 

Among  the  French  furniture  included  in  the  same 
catalogue,  there  were  a  number  of  fine  examples  be- 
longing to  the  late  Marquess  of  Lincolnshire,  sold  by 
order  of  the  public  trustee.  Of  these,  a  Louis  XV.  mar- 
quetry small  table,  of  serpentine  bombe  form,  12  in. 
wide,  stamped  Delorme  M.E.,  fetched  £315;  a  Louis 
XV.  library  table  of  shaped  outline,  on  cabriole  legs, 
mounted    with    ormolu,    stamped    F.    Reizell    M.E., 
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jCi 10  5s. ;  a  Louis  XV.  library  table  of  shaped  outline 
on  cabriole  legs,  mounted  with  ormolu,  £136  10s.;  a 
Louis  XV.  library  table  with  shaped  top  on  cabriole 
legs,  £204  15s. ;  a  Louis  XV.  writing  table,  top  shaped, 
mounted  with  ormolu,  £'262  10s. ;  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI. 
mahogany  three-tier  stands,  with  three  white  marble 
shelves,  £420;  and  on  December  1 8th  at  the  same 
rooms,  a  Louis  XV.  marquetry  commode,  with  shaped 
front  and  sides,  4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  stamped  P.  A.  Foullet, 
M.E.,  realized  £493  10s.;  a  Louis  XV.  kingwood 
library  table,  £131  5s. ;  and  a  Louis  XV.  black  lacquer 
commode  of  serpentine  bombe  form,  the  front  and  side 
panels  decorated  with  Chinese  landscapes,  mount. 1  ins, 
rivers  and  trees,  stamped  C.   Topino,   M. /'...  .(131   5s. 


9dwt.),  120s.;  a  basting-spoon,  with  tapering  handle 
by  Humphrey  Payne,  1728  (5  oz.  19  dwt.),  35s.;  a  set  of 
three  plain  pear-shaped  casters  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1 7 1 1 
and  1 7 13  (44  oz.  14  dwt.),  90s.;  four  plain  circular 
salt-cellars  by  Edward  Wood,  1733  (14  oz.  3  dwt.), 
28s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  muffineer  by  William  Spack- 
man,  1 7 14  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  44s.;  a  taperstick,  1700  m.m. 
LA  in  script  (4  oz.),  86s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  tea- 
kettle with  stand  by  William  Fawdery,  171 1,  the  cir- 
cular stand  unmarked  (77  oz.  15  dwt.),  102s.;  a  plain 
brandy  saucepan,  1721  (3  oz.),  40s. ;  an  octagonal  tea- 
caddy,  1709  m.m.  A.S.  (6  oz.  2  dwt.),  54s. 

At  Sotheby's  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger  byj^.  Good- 
win, 1725  (1  oz.  19  dwt.)  realized  210s.;  four  trencher 
salt-cellars,  apparently  London,  1709  (6  oz.  19  dwt.), 
62s. ;  a  pair  of  circular  trencher  salt-cellars,  by  William 
Fleming,  1709  (3  oz.  18  dwt.),  170s.;  a  bowl  of  plain 
hemispherical  form,  1729,  7|  in.  diam.  (20  oz.),  85s.; 
a  bell-shaped  cup  and  cover  by  Paul  Lamerie,  171  7, 
1  if  in.  high  (71  oz.  15  dwt.),  145s. 

A  few  late  seventeenth-century  pieces  have  been 
offered  and  each  of  these  roused  some  spirited  bidding. 
A  pair  of  silver-gilt  sconces,  the  pierced  wall  plates  of 
sexafoil  form  with  a  knot  of  riband  above,  1684,  m.m. 
I.L.,  a  coronet  above  (33  oz.  6  dwt.),  brought  142s.;  a 
two-handled  porringer  5  in.  diam.,  1678,  m.m.  I.K.,  a 
rosette  below  (13  oz.  5  dwt.),  105s.;  a  cylindrical  mug, 
4  in.  high,  1693,  m.m.  R.  T.,  probably  for  Robert  Tim- 
brell  (9  oz.  2  dwt.),  50s.;  a  cylindrical  caster  5]  in. 
high,  1685,  chased  at  a  later  date  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  55s.; 
a  large  casket  of  hexagonal  form  by  Benjamin  Pyne, 
1690,  10  in.  wide  38  <>/.  9  dwt.),  155s. ;  a  small  mug  of 
bellied  fin  in  engraved  with  chinoiserie  figures,  Lon- 
don, apparently  1684  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  110s.;  and  at 
Dowell's,  Edinburgh,  a  porringer,  chased  and  em- 
bossed, inscribed  U.S.  1674,  1670,  m.m.  I.G.,  with  mul- 
h  I  mid  crescent  below  (6  oz.  5  dwt.),  63s. 

Several  examples   bearing   the   Dublin   hall-marks 


SILVER 

THE  offerings  of  silver,  in  addition  to 
being  slightly  more  numerous,  have 
included  some  finer  Queen  Anne  and 
Early  Georgian  pieces  than  have  ap- 
peared of  late.  The  competition  for  these 
was  noticeable.  At  Christie's  a  pair  of 
plain  waiters,  each  on  three  scroll  feet, 
1735  (11  oz.  10  dwt.),  brought  37s.;  a 
pear-shaped  caster,  1727  (8  oz.  9  dwt.), 
37s. ;  a  pair  of plain  tapersticks,  on  square 
bases  by  David  Willaume,  one  1719  (8oz. 
1  dwt.),  59s.;  a  two-handled  porringer, 
3!  in.  diam.,  1700  (3  oz.  12  dwt.),  72s. ; 
a  coffee-pot  ribbed  and  fluted  sides  by' 
Henry  Herbert,  1735  (27  oz.  15  dwt.), 
60s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  chocolate-pot 
by  William  Lukin,  1712  (20  oz.),  86s.; 
a  plain  oblong  tray,  on  four  scroll  feet, 
23  in.  long,  by  John  White.  i733(i22oz. 
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have  brought  prices  which  indicate  that  Irish  silver- 
work  is  being  keenly  sought.  At  Christie's  a  plain  hel- 
met-shaped cream-jug  on  three  hoof  feet  by  John 
Wilme,  circa  1745  (4  oz.  19  dwt.),  fetched  56s.;  a  plain 
two-handled  cup,  1  740  (22  oz.  5  dwt.),  20s. ;  a  pair  of 
plain  pear-shaped  jugs,  9*  in.  high  by  Samuel  Walker, 
circa  1740  (48  oz.  19  dwt.),  27s. ;  a  small  plain  circular 
tazza  by  John  Williamson,  circa  1735  (5  oz.  17  dwt.), 
38s. ;  a  plain  circular  bowl  6  in.  diam.  by  John  Hamil- 
ton, circai  735  (130Z.  11  dwt.),  56s. ;  a  cylindrical  choco- 
late-pot, by  Henry  Daniel/,  1727  (30  oz.  15  dwt.),  43s. 


PICTURES 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue,  we  reproduce  the  por- 
trait of  Hendrick  Swalmius  by  Frans  Hals  which, 
after  having  been  regarded  as  lost,  was  rediscovered 
some  while  ago  and  offered  at  Sotheby's  in  December, 
when  it  brought  £  1,200.  On  the  same  afternoon  the 
Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley,  Baron  Cowley,  by 
John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  brought  £350;  a  Portrait  Group 
of  George,  first  Lord  Lyttelton  {iyo8jg-iyy3),  Lady  Rachel 
Lyttelton  (iyo8-iyyy),  and  her  husband,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir 
Richard  Lyttelton,  K'.B.  (jyijj-iyyo),  by  Arthur  Devis, 
£1,500;  and  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  R.A.,  £310. 


NEW  YORK 

SEVERAL  important  sales  were  held  during  De- 
cember at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries,  New  York,  among  which  the  sale  of  the 
paintings,  silver,  furniture  and  art  objects  from  the 
estates  of  the  late  Judge  Gary  and  his  wife,  numbering 
450  lots,  amounted  to  $158,557. 

An  analysis  of  this  sale  unquestionably  discloses  that 
even  if  Wall  Street  and  other  fields  of  commercial  en- 
terprise remain  inactive,  collectors  in  the  United  States 
are  again  regarding  antiques  as  high-grade  invest- 
ments. This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  following 
prices  paid  for  various  examples  of  English  silver,  of 
which  the  late  Judge  Gary  was  a  well-known  collector. 
A  pair  of  plain  sauce  boats  by  John  Parker  and  Edward 
Wakelin,  1775,  $220;  a  tobacco  box  by  Soane  (or 
Soame)  1703/4,  length  3*  in.,  $275;  a  pair  of  taper- 
sticks,  William  Gould  and  William  Grundy,  1748,  $360; 
a  pair  of  silver  tapersticks,  William  Cafe,  1760,  $220; 
a  set  of  four  salts,  1735,  1749,  and  1755,  S560;  a  pair 
of  chamber  candlesticks  with  extinguishers  by  Rebecca 
Ernes  and  Edward  Barnard,  18 17,  $120;  an  inkstand  by 
Henry  Nutting,  1  789,  fitted  with  three  cut  glass  ink  and 
pounce  pots  with  silver  tops,  $160;  an  inkstand  by 
John  Langford  and  John  Seville,  1 765,  fitted  two  cut  glass 
ink  and  pounce  pots,  $2 10;  a  pair  of  tumbler  cups  by 
Peter  and  William  Bateman,  1 809,  $60 ;  a  pear  shaped 
jug  by  William  Grundy,  1766,  7  in.  high,  $270;  a  plain 
ewer,  1778,  12  in.  high,  S385;  twelve  plates  by  John 
Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin,  1761,  9J  in.  diam.,  8660; 
a  plain  mug  by  Thomas  Whipham  and  Charles  Wright, 


1 76 1 ,  $110;  a  hot  water  urn  by  Francis  Butty  and 
Nicholas  Dumee,  1770,  S675;  four  circular  salts  by 
Robert  Hennell,  1773,  $220;  a  pierced  and  chased  cake 
basket  by  Edward  Aldridge  and  John  Stamper,  1 754, 
$350;  a  cruet  stand  with  seven  cut  glass  bottles  by 
William  Bateman,  181  7,  Si 50;  a  pair  of  two-handled 
sauce  boats  probably  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1732,  S750;  a 
plain  coffee  pot,  1738,  $375;  a  waiter  by  John  Carter, 
1769,  8  in.  diam.,  Si 30;  a  pair  of  plain  tazze,  1725, 
$660;  a  plain  biggin  by  J.  Wakelin  and  Robt.  Garrard, 
1  796,  Si  80;  a  sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug  by  Paul  Storr, 
1813,  $135;  a  salver  by  John  Crouch  and  Thomas  Han- 
nam,  1784,  11^  in.  diam.,  Si 70;  a  set  of  three  chased 
tea  caddies  by  Samuel  Taylor,  1 75 1 ,  S300;  an  oval  tea 
tray  by  William  Fountain,  1802,  26J  in.  long,  S750;  a 
brandy  saucepan,  circa  1775,  m.m.  G.S.  in  a  rectangle, 
Si 60;  a  pair  of  shaped  platters  by  John  Parker  and 
Edward  Wakelin,  1  76 1 ,  $480;  a  pair  of  sauce  boats  by 
Alexander  Johnston,  1760,  S520;  a  waiter  by  Robert 
Abercrombie,  1735,  9  in.  diam.,  $250;  a  set  of  four  salts 
by  David  Hennell,  1747,  S560;  a  set  of  six  boat-shaped 
salts,  1784  and  1788,  $720;  an  octagonal  caster  by 
John  Chartier,  1 725,  $2 10;  a  shaped  salver  probably  by 
John  Moore,  1729,  $725;  a  set  of  four  candlesticks  by 
John  Carter,  1774,  $600;  a  plain  coffee  pot,  Exeter, 
1720,  m.m.  S.U.  in  script,  tapered  cylindrical  body, 
S800;  a  pierced  and  chased  shell-shaped  fruit  dish, 
S875;  a  chased  hot  water  jug  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1744, 
$350;  a  monteith  by  Samuel  Lee,  1705/6,  with  detach- 
able scalloped  rim,  1  1  in.  diam.,  $2,800;  twelve  plates 
by  John  Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin,  1 761 ,  $900; 
twelve  plates,  1  758/9,  five  by  George  Methuen,  seven  by 
Lewis  Hearne  and  Francis  Butty,  $  1,020;  an  oval  platter 
by   William  Fountain,    1805,    S375. 

Some  thirteen  pieces  of  h'"ang  Hsi  porcelain  were  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue,  afamille  verte  deep  bowl,  de- 
corated with  Flowers  of  the  Seasons  and  animal 
monsters  in  wooded  landscapes  bringing  81,500;  a 
similar famille  verte  bowl  (cracked),  Si, 000;  a  tapering 
cylindrical  vase,  painted  in  the  wu  ts'ai  or  Ming  five 
colours,  S700;  a  club-shaped  vase  of  white  porcelain, 
decorated  in  the  famille  verte  on-glaze  enamels,  S800; 
two  coral  red  club-shaped  vases,  stippled  coral  red 
glaze,  Si,  100;  a  rouleau  vase  with  slightly  tapering 
body,  decorated  in  the  famille  verte  enamels,  S  1,500. 

Bidding  for  the  furniture  which  concluded  the  sale 
was  noticeably  well  sustained.  Of  the  English  eight- 
eenth-century pieces  a  set  of  nine  George  I.  mahogany 
chairs  with  pierced  splats  realized  $1,440;  a  George 
II.  carved  mahogany  chair  with  claw-and-ball  feet  in 
needlework,  S600;  a  George  I.  walnut  cabriole-legged 
stool,  Si 60;  a  pair  of  George  I.  carved  walnut  chairs 
with  claw-and-ball  feet,  $800;  a  Chippendale  carved 
mahogany  tripod  table  with  gallery,  S600;  a  pair  of 
early  Georgian  walnut  armchairs  in  needlepoint, 
S500;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  inlaid  and  painted 
mahogany  card  tables,  $500. 

The  Louis  XV.  walnut  suite,  each  piece  of  which  is 
in  petit  point,  comprising  a  settee  and  eight  armchairs, 
was  offered  as  five  lots  which  realized  a  total  of  $7,000, 
the  settee  accounting  for  $2,300  cf  this  amount. 
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EARTHENWARE  JAR  :  T'ANG  DYNASTY  (A.D.  618-906)  :  HEIGHT 
10*  IN.  :  REPRODUCED  FROM  THE  EUMORFOPOULOS 
CATALOGUE  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  ERNEST  BENN  LTD. 


THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION 

I.— CERAMICS 

By    WILLIAM    KING 


THE  collection  of  Mr.  George  Eumorfo- 
poulos  is  world-famous,  and  the  news 
of  its  acquisition  for  the  nation  at  a 
price  far  below  its  market  value  must  have 
caused  many  a  pang  to  the  hearts  of  collec- 
tors of  sensibility  in  America  and  Japan,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  enlightened  spheres.  But 
from  the  English  point  of  view  it  is  indeed  a 
matter  for  jubilation  that  so  many  master- 
pieces of  Far  Eastern  art  should  remain  in  the 
country  in  which  the  great  majority  were 
originally  acquired,  and  that  London  will  be 
still  the  more  important  reposi- 
tory of  Chinese  art,  whose  treas- 
ures are  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge.  The  fine  taste  of  Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos  is  obvious  to  any 
reader  from  the  illustrations  of 
the  several  examples  reproduced 
with  this  article,  just  as  his  skill  in 
amassing  the  objects  in  question, 
without  ever  having  been  to  China 
or  Japan,  is  a  tribute  to  his  know- 
ledge and  powers  of  observation. 
The  present  article  has  for  its 
subject  the  pottery  and  porcelain 
in  the  collection,  which  as  regards 
the  various  wares  of  these  earlier 
periods,  namely,  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a. d.,  is  unrivalled.  When 
we  consider  the  uninteresting 
ware  that  was  generally  produced 
in  Europe  during  this  epoch,  such 
remarkable  Eastern  manifesta- 
tions of  the  potter's  art  allow  us 
the  better  to  realize  the  advanced 
civilization  of  the  Oriental  peoples 
at  that  time.  The  earlier  types 
were  all  buried  in  tombs,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  start  of  the  sac- 


rilegious disturbances  of  graveyards,  caused  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  by  railway  cut- 
ting, that  they  began  to  be  known.  The  orig- 
inal cruel  custom  of  human  sacrifice  at  the 
tomb  of  an  emperor  or  grandee  was  replaced 
at  some  period  before  the  Christian  era  by  the 
burial  of  pottery  figures  of  wives,  attendants, 
horses  and  vessels  for  wine  or  food  for  the 
symbolical  use  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the 
ceramic  artisans  of  the  period  were  also  great 
artists  is  now  a  universally  accepted  fact. 
The  finest  epoch  of  mortuary  figures  and 


No.  I.— EARTHENWARE  FIGURE  OF  A  MOUNTEBANK  :  T'ANG  DYNASTY  :  HEIGHT  I3J  IN. 
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No.  II.—  EWER  IN  GREEN  AND  BROWN,  THE 
SPOUT  FORMED  AS  AN  OPEN  PHOENIX 
BEAK  :  T'ANG  DYNASTY    :   HEIGHT    15}   IN. 


wares  was  incontestably  that 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (a.d. 
618-906)  and  the  figure  illus- 
trated (No.  i.)  bears  striking 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  dead 
men  were  supposed  to  require 
other  amusements  than  those 
associated  with  love  and  ban- 
queting. This  figure  of  un- 
glazed  earthenware  with 
touches  of  red  pigment  repre- 
sents a  mountebank  in  an  at- 
titude suggestive  of  skating.  An 
unusually  attractive  example 
of  the  T'ang  polychrome 
wares  is  the  jar  with  prunus- 
blossom  decoration  which  is 
here  reproduced  in  colour, 
and  a  no  less  beautiful  speci- 
men, although  the  colour- 


scheme  is  restricted  to  green  and  brown,  is  the  ewer  (No.  ii.), 
whose  spout  is  formed  as  the  open  beak  of  a  phoenix,  another 
bird  of  the  same  mythical  variety  being  seen  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  lower  part  against  a  background  of  lotus  scrolls. 

It  is  however  the  ensuing  period  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (960- 
1279)  that  is  generally  regarded  as  the  high  watermark  of 
Chinese  ceramic  art ;  beauty  of  form  was  then  at  its  zenith, 
and  the  colour-scheme,  though  exquisite,  is  usually  mono- 
chrome. In  the  so-called  Chun  wares  of  the  Sung  or  Yuan 
periods  (1280-1367),  the  charm  of  a  uniform  glaze  is  en- 
hanced by  such  attractions  as  the  vivid  splash  of  purplish  red 
on  the  bowl  that  forms  the  other  colour  plate  accompanying 
this  article.  An  equally  fine  specimen  with  a  similar  blue 
glaze  flecked  by  purple  splashes  is  the  vase  shown  at  the  left 
in  illustration  No.  hi.,  the  one  shown  with  it  being  a  rare 
example  of  crackled  ware,  of  the  same  period,  with  glaze  of 
the  pale  blue  type  called  clair  de  lune  which  is  generally  known 
as  Kuan.  Of  pure  single  colour  glazes,  the  most  famous  is 
probably  the  celadon ;  the  etymology  of  the  term  is  still  a  mat- 
ter for  argument  among  purists,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
among  art  lovers  as  to  whether  the  ancient  Chinese  were  not 
thoroughly  justified  in  prizing  such  a  vase  as  that  illustrated 
(No.  vi.),  the  exquisite  form  of  which  is  so  enhanced  by  the 
coiling  dragon  round  the  upper  half  of  its  body  and  by  the 
bird  that  crowns  its  lid. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  reproduction  in  black  and 
white  the  Ting  wares  with  their  ivory  glaze  are  probably  more 
attractive  to  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  original  objects,  and 
of  this  family  the  elephant  (No.  iv.)  is  one  of  rare  charm;  the 
beauty  of  the  model  being  added  to  by  the  lotus,  key-fret  and 
valance  pattern  on  the  saddle-cloth.  A  factory  akin  to  the 
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No    III  —TWO  SUNG  VASES  :  THE  ONE  TO  THE  LEFT   HAS   A    BLUE   GLAZE    FLECKED    BY 
PURPLE   SPLASHES  :  9}  IN.  HIGH   :  THE  OTHER  IS  CRACKLED   WARE    :    HEIGHT    10|   IN. 
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Ting  was  that  of  Tz'ti-chou,  at  which  pigmentation  in 
black  added  to  the  natural  effect  of  a  creamy  white  glaze, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  happier  example  of 
the  union  between  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  the  potter 
than  the  vase  (No.  v.),  whose  form  is  so  improved  by  the 
design  composed  of  lotus  flowers  and  foliage. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  until  the  Ming  dynasty 
( 1 368-1 643)  that  the  Chinese  potter  began  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  the  riot  of  colour  that  is  familiar  to  students 
of  the  later  porcelains,  which  are  so  well  represented  in 
the  Franks  and  Salting  collections  at  the  two  great  London 
museums.  The  famille  verte  was  preceded  by  the  technique 
of  underglaze  blue  painting,  known  to  us  as  "blue  and 
white,"  but  attention  may  be  called  to  the  dish  (No.  ix.), 
as  a  unique  example  of  a  blue  and  white  piece  which  has 
been  painted  over  contemporaneously  in  green,  so  that  the 
blue  appears  as  black.  The  object  is  ascribed  to  the  very 
end  of  the  Ming  period;  the  design  of  deer  in  a  pine- wood 
with  a  border  of  conventional  dragons  is  not  unusual,  but 
the  colouring  gives  it  a  curious  attraction  of  its  own. 

Of  the  two  pieces  illustrated  (No.  vii.),  the  vase  on  the 
right  in  the  form  of  a  double-gourd  is  an  early  example 
of  the  style  of  painting  that  developed  into  the  so-called 
famille  verte.  It  is  decorated  with  lotus  scrolls  in  red  on  a 
green  ground,  and  under  the  base  it  bears  the  mark  of  the 
Chia  Ching  period  (1522-1566)  in  underglaze  blue.  The 
bottle  (No.  viii.)  is  an  important  example  of  the  art  of  the 
late  Ming  potters.  The  design  is  carried  out  in  green,  yel- 
low and  aubergine  purple  and  represents  plants  flowering 
in  a  rockery;  peony,  prunus  and  magnolia  can  be  seen  be- 


Xo.  IV.-    SUNG   1  IGURI    "1     \\  ELEPHANT  WITH  IVORY  GLAZE  :  THE  SADDLE  CLOTH 
IS  DECORATED  \Y1  I  H   nil    I .(  >  1  IS,  KEY-FRET  AND  VALENCE  PATTERN  :  LENGTH  11  IN. 


No.  V  SUNG  VASE  Willi  \  CREAMY  WHITE 
GLAZE  :TH1  DESIGN  O]  n  H  US  AND  FOLIAGE 
IS   PAINTED   ON    IN    BLACK  :   HEIGHT    15    IN. 

low,  while  overhead  the  sun  is 
shining.  The  vase  on  the  left  of 
illustration  No.  vii.  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  example;  it  is  decorated 
in  green,  yellow  and  brown  with 
a  design  of  phoenixes  and  peonies 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  Ming  piece 
carried  out  in  imitation  of  a  T'ang 
original.  Whence  the  Ming  pot- 
ters can  have  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  T'ang  mortuary  wares  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  fitting  that 
so  problematical  a  piece  should 
have  belonged  to  Mr.  Eumorfo- 
poulos, to  whose  perspicacity  as  a 
collector  so  much  of  our  present 
learning  of  T'ang  pottery  is  due. 
But  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos  is  far 
more  than  a  collector  of  ceramics 
alone,  as  will  appear  to  readers 
in  a  subsequent  article,  and  as  is 
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well  known  to  the  many  who 
have  been  favoured  with  per- 
mission to  visit  his  treasure- 
house  on  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment. The  British  Museum 
already  bears  witness  to  the 
generosity  of  this  collector  in 
the  magnificent  group  of  fres- 
coes of  the  Sung  and  Ming 
dynasties  which  he  presented 
in  1927,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
beautiful  bulb-bowl  of  Chun 
ware,  given  in  1920  by  the 
same  donor  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  forty  years' 
service  in  the  Museum  by  the 
late  Sir  Hercules  Read.  Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos'  response  to 
the  appeals  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  on  be- 
half of  the  various  museums 
and  galleries  has  been  invari- 
ably warm  and  open-hand- 
ed, and  in  this  connection  it 
is  gratifying  to  record  that 
the   British  Museum   is  not 
the  only  one  to  gain  by  the 
important   transaction    here 
chronicled.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  will  benefit  very  substantially 
indeed  by  acquiring  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
sculpture — a  branch  of  Chinese  art  which  has 
hitherto  been  mea- 
grely represented 
in  the  two  great 
public  collections 
of  London — but 
also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cera- 
mics, bronzes, 
jades  and  objects 
of  precious  metal, 
to  say  nothing  of 
paintings    and 
drawings,  which 
will   very  greatly 
enhance  its  pres- 
tige as  a  repository 
of  early  Chinese 
art.  It  is  further  ex- 
pected that  a  num- 


No.  VI.     St'NG  CEI.VDON  YAM-     WD  COVER 
WITH    APPLIED    DRAGON    :    10    IN.    HIGH 


put  them  up 
would   they 
treble  that  w 


No.  VII.— TWO  MING  VASES   :   ONE  PROBABLY  IMITATES  \   I 
THE  OTHER  IS  PAINTED  RED  AND  GREEN    :    HEIGHTS  9 


ber  of  provincial  museums 
will  in  the  near  future  be  priv- 
ileged to  share  in  the  partition 
of  the  collection,  and  those 
familiar  with  the  scanty  way 
in  which  Chinese  art  prior 
to  the  eighteenth  century  is 
represented  in  the  provincial 
museums  of  this  country  will 
realize  how  important  any 
addition  of  such  a  kind  will 
be;  particularly  an  addition 
selected  from  a  gathering 
which  is  so  abounding  in  mas- 
terpieces as  that  assembled 
during  the  last  thirty  years  or 
more  by  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos. 
By  this  inestimable  acces- 
sion to  its  museum  wealth,  this 
country  can  now  boast  that 
it  is  second  to  none  in  Europe 
or  America  in  the  richness 
with  which  Chinese  art  is 
represented  in  public  collec- 
tions. Thanks  are  indeed  due 
to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Eu- 
morfopoulos, which  has  made 
it  possible  to  retain  his  treas- 
ures in  this  country.  Had  he 
to  be  sold  by  auction,  not  only 
have  fetched  a  sum  probably 
hich  is  being  paid  by  the  nation, 
but  collectors  far 
and  wide  would 
have  scrambled  for 
their  share  of  the 
spoils,  with  the 
result  that  they 
would  have  been 
scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  at 
some  not  too  far 
distant  date  the  ob- 
jects  may  all  be  re- 
united under  one 
roof,  for  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the 
purchase  is  that  if 
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plated  erection  of  an  Orien- 
tal Museum  becomes  an  ac- 
complished fact,  the  pieces 
that  once  formed  part  of  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection 
shall  leave  their  new  homes 
and  be  reassembled  there. 

It  may  be  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection, but  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  lifetime  of 
some  of  my  readers  the  dream 
may  be  realized  of  amassing 
together  in  one  metropolitan 
site  such  a  collection  of  Ori- 
ental art  as  will  be  unmatch- 
able  throughout  the  world.  If 
the  dream  should  come  true, 
the  name  of  Mr.   Eumorfo- 
poulos will  certainly  be  the 
most  important  in  the  roll  of 
honour.  The  lot  of  the  foreign 
student  of  European  art  who 
comes  on  a  visit  to  London  is 
hard  enough  already.  If  he 
is  interested  in  painting,  he 
must  supplement  his  investi- 
gations in  the  National  Gal- 
lery by  travelling  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  the 
Wallace  collection  and  the  Dulwich  Art  Gal- 
lery, and  if  he  should  chance  to  have  heard 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  painting,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  see 
the  necessity  of  paying 
his  respects  to  the  Tate 
Gallery,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  the 
Soane  Museum,  not  to 
mention  the  task,  which 
might  be  difficult  to  a  for- 
eigner, of  identifying  the 
present  whereabouts  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital. 

Even  in  such  a  com- 
paratively small  subject 
as  Sevres  porcelain  the 
way  of  the  student  in 
London  is  none  too  easv. 
He  cannot  neglect  the 
British  Museum,  because 
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No.  [X.— CIRCULAR  DISH  :  DESIGN  AND  HOKDER  IN  BLUE 
PAINTED  OVER  IN  GREEN  :  LATE  MING  :DIAMETER  7;  IN. 


although  its  stock  of  Sevres  is 
negligible,  it  includes  a  dozen 
or  so  pieces  from  the  parent 
factory  of  Vincennes  which 
are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  Wallace  collection 
abounds  with  masterpieces, 
some  of  which  are  absolutely 
unrivalled,  while  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  can  boast 
of  no  less  than  three  valuable 
repositories  in  three  different 
parts  of  its  enormous  build- 
ing. The  Jones  collection  is  de- 
servedly world-famous,  but 
on  the  top  storey  of  the  Mu- 
seum there  are  at  least  as  many 
examples,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  interest.  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  the  bequest 
of  the  late  David  M.  Currie, 
which  enshrines  some  Sevres 
objects  not  to  be  missed,  to 
say  nothing  of  two  pieces  of 
maiolica  that  are  obviously 
longing  for  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, if  it  shall  ever  come, 
when  they  will  be  permitted 
to  sit  side  by  side  with  their 
fellows  in  the  Salting  collection  and  the  other 
part  of  the  Museum,  together  with  those  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  W'allace  collection. 

The  public  collections 
in  London  are  terribly 
mixed-up,  and  we  are  not 
even  in  a  position  to  say 
with  Sterne  that  "they 
order  these  things  better 
in  France."  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  one  day  we 
may  give  the  lead  to  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and 
found  an  Oriental  Mu- 
seum, with  the  Eumor- 
fopoulos collection  as  its 
nucleus,  that  will  be  the 
first  for  quality  in  the 
world? 

The  bronzes  and  jades 
will  be  dealt  with  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  April. 
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TWO  of  the  most  memorable  art  sales 
that  have  ever  taken  place  in  England 
occurred  when  the  Orleans  collection 
was  sold  in  London  in  1 793  and  1 798.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  works  of  art  sold  consisted  of 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school;  on  the  second, 
it  was  the  Italian  part  of  the  collection  that 
was  dispersed.  The  latter  was  exhibited  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  and  "at  the 
Lyceum  in  the  Strand."  Among  the  works  in 
this  section   was  the  Portrait  of  the  Queen  of 
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Sweden,  and  four  portraits  of  scholars  at  her 
court  painted  by  Sebastien  Bourdon. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Or- 
leans collection  consisted  of  the  pictures  that 
formerly   belonged    to   Queen   Christina   of 
Sweden.  Some  of  these  were  acquired  by  the 
Queen  herself  during  the  long  time  she  dwelt 
in  Rome  after  her  abdication  in  1654,  while 
many  consisted  of  booty  taken  from  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II,  after  the 
capture  of  Prague  by  the  Swedes,  in  1648,  and 
sent  to  Stockholm  by  the  generals 
of  her  father  Gustavus  Adolphus  the 
Great.  Here  the  pictures  remained 
only  for  the  few  years  preceding  the 
Queen's  abdication.  On  her  conver- 
sion to  Roman  Catholicism  and  sub- 
sequent removal  to  Rome,  Sweden 
lost  the  largest  collection  of  Italian 
paintings  then  in  existence  north  of 
the  Alps,  among  which  were  works  of 
the  cinquecento  masters  such  as  Ti- 
tian, Tintoretto  and  Veronese.  Con- 
cerning the  fate  of  this  collection,  the 
former  Swedish  minister  to  London, 
Baron  Carl  Bildt,  published  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  on 
the  strength  of  Olof  Granberg's  re- 
searches states  that  eighty  of  Queen 
Christina's  best  pictures  found  their 
way  to  England.  The  more  precious 
pictures  Christina  carried  with  her  to 
Rome  embodied  an  invaluable  re- 
cord of  Sweden's  history  in  the  por- 
traits painted  at  Stockholm  around 
1650  by  her  court  painters,  David 
Beck  the  Dutchman,  and  the  French 
Sebastien   Bourdon.  We   can   trace 
these  portraits  from  the  Stockholm 
Castle  in  1652  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
Paris,  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 

PORTRAIT     OF     RENE     DESCARTES     (CARTESIUS),     THE     PHILOSOPHER     AND  „„__,    •         T  ~-.J~~      :,,„+    U^f^v^    t  Qnn 
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The  portraits  that  Sweden  lost 
in  this  way  included  those  of  her 
foremost  field-marshals  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War:  Charles  Gus- 
tavus  Wrangel,  Arvid  Wittenberg, 
Hans  Christoffer  Konigsmarck, 
Lorens  von  der  Linde,  Adolphus 
Johan  of  the  Palatinate  Zweibriic- 
ken  and  his  brother  Charles  Gus- 
tavus,  Christina's  cousin  and  suc- 
cessor on  the  Swedish  throne, 
names  that  recall  the  greatest  vic- 
tories won  by  the  Swedish  armies 
on  the  battlefields  in  Germany. 
Less  important  historically  are 
the  names  of  the  courtiers  Count 
Dohna  and  Count  Magnus  Ga- 
briel de  la  Gardie.  The  latter  was, 
in  fact,  a  favourite  spoilt  by  the 
Queen,  and  his  character  did  not 
warrant  the  influence  he  exercised 
at  court  in  his  youth.  It  was  thought 
even  possible  that  a  marriage 
might  be  arranged  between  him 
and  the  Queen.  He  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  diplomatic  com- 
missions. In  his  portrait,  painted 
by  David  Beck  and  preserved  only 
in  the  copy  reproduced  here,  we 
see  a  prepossessing  fair- haired 
young  warrior,  who,  j  udging  from 
externals,  might  have  completely  won  Chris- 
tina's heart.  The  Queen,  however,  maitrede  son 
coeur,  effected  his  marriage  with  her  cousin 
Mary  Euphrosyne  of  the  Palatinate  Zweibriic- 
ken,  and  we  may  assume  that  she  regained  her 
peace  of  mind,  especially  after  having  discov- 
ered his  anything  but  sympathetic  qualities. 

Among  the  few  portraits  of  ladies  painted 
at  the  court  of  this  intellectual  and  masterful 
Queen,  is  Bourdon's  elegant  and  charming 
portrait  of  her  only  woman  friend,  Ebba 
Sparre,  who  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Queen's  correspondence  as  la  belle  comtesse. 
Her  portrait  was  described  in  the  Orleans 
collection  as  being  that  of  Queen  Christina 
and  when  sold  in  London  was  probably  simi- 
larly catalogued.  It  is  known  to-day  by  an  en- 
graving in  the  book  on  the  Orleans  pictures, 
and  by  a  copy  in  miniature.  That  it  cannot 
possibly  represent  the  Queen  is  easily  seen 
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when  it  is  compared  with  the  authentic  por- 
trait of  her,  also  painted  by  Bourdon.  The 
latter  reproduced  here,  presents  no  smiling 
maiden,  dressed  in  soft  silk  clothes,  but  a  per- 
son with  aquiline  features  of  an  almost  mas- 
culine physiognomy,  and  a  pronounced  taste 
for  clothes  of  sombre  and  heavy  material. 

The  reign  of  Christina  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Swedish  civilization. 
Some  of  the  greatest  contemporary  scholars 
visited  her  court,  and  were  immortalized  on 
canvas  by  Beck  and  Bourdon;  among  the 
portraits  in  the  old  Castle  of  Stockholm  were 
those  of  Rene  Descartes  (Cartesius),  Claude 
Saumaise  (Salmasius),  Gabriel  Naude,  Sam- 
uel Bochard,  Eric  Petau  (Puteanus),  Pierre 
Bourdelot,  Raphael  Du  Fresne,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius  and  Vossius.  The  assigning  of  these  por- 
traits as  between  Beck  and  Bourdon  is  too 
difficult  a  matter  to  decide  from  mere  copies; 
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that  can  only  be  determined  before  the 
originals,  if  these  are  at  any  time  recovered. 
Some  ambassadors,  the  Englishman,  Bul- 
strode  Whitelock,  the  Frenchman,  Chanut, 
and  the  Spaniard,  Antonio  Pimentelli,  were 
probably  painted  by  Bourdon.  Beck  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  portrait  of  the  Royal  Chan- 
cellor Axel  Oxenstierna,  the  great  statesman, 
preserved  for  us,  like  several  of  the  portraits 
of  the  field-marshals,  in  a  fine  etching  by  J. 
Falck.  Some  of  the  more  eminent  personages 
such  as  the  Queen  herself,  Charles  Gustavus 
and  his  brother  Adolphus  Johan  were  painted 
by  both  Beck  and  Bourdon. 

The  recovery  of  these  portraits  would  be  of 
the  greatest  historical  and  cultural  value  and 
not  only  for  Swedish  history.  From  the  fact 
that  five  of  the  Bourdon  portraits  were  sold 
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in  London  at  the  Orleans  sale  of  1 798  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  that  others  followed  the 
same  course  and  are  now  in  English  collec- 
tions. Of  the  purchasers  of  the  Bourdon  por- 
traits the  name  of  one  is  known,  namely,  Lord 
Cremorne.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  styles  of 
the  two  painters.  With  reference  to  the  paint- 
ings of  David  Beck,  a  pupil  of  Van  Dyck,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  shows  the  influence  of 
the  English  school  in  his  treatment.  Possibly 
some  of  his  paintings  are  in  English  collec- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Van  Dyck  or  of 
Sebastien  Bourdon.  The  work  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Beck's  by  a  more  elegant, 
more  idealized  conception  of  the  human  form. 
Bourdon  likes  to  decorate  his  sitter  with  very 
large  white  linen  sleeves,  drawn  in  with  a  dark 
ribbon  round  the  wrists,  and  he 
often  affects  a  cold  and  light  col- 
our scale,  approximating  to  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
portraits  of  the  field-marshals 
referred  to,  are  probably  half- 
figures  with  baton  in  hand  and 
helmet  at  the  side.  The  portraits 
of  the  scholars  are  rendered  in 
a  dark  tone,  the  sitters  clad  in 
black  robes.  Against  the  dark 
background  the  face  and  hands 
stand  out  in  bright  illumination. 
The  latter  play  an  important 
part  in  the  composition,  whether 
they  are  at  rest  or  are  occupied 
with  the  scholar's  accessories, 
books,  paper  and  pens. 

The  painter  David  Beck,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  pupil  of  Van 
Dyck,  possesses  a  certain  interest 
for  historians  of  English  art.  He 
entered  Van  Dyck's  studio  as  a 
young  man,  but  his  apprentice- 
ship to  that  master  cannot  have 
been  very  lengthy.  According  to 
one  source,  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  teacher  of  drawing  to 
the  sons  of  Charles  I.,  and  there 
is  a  specimen  of  his  ability  as  a 
draughtsman  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  shows  two  young 
men  occupied  in  artistic  tasks. 
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He  came  to  Sweden  in  1647  and  was  employed 
in  Christina's  service  until  1 651,  after  which  he 
was  sent  on  journeys  to  foreign  Courts  with 
commissions  to  copy  portraits  for  the  Swedish 
Queen.  Laden  with  princely  distinctions  in 
the  form  of  many  gold  chains,  we  come  across 
Beck  later  in  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have 
kindled  some  amusement  among  his  Dutch 
colleagues.  But  here,  too,  he  belonged  to  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  Queen  Christina 
and  he  left  for  Paris  in  her  train.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  find  him  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  died,  all  too  prematurely,  in  1656. 

Sebastien  Bourdon  has  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  painting 
than  Beck.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Art  (1648)  of  which, 
finally,  he  became  director.  He  visited  the 
Court  of  Sweden  for  a  short  period  (1652- 
1653),  and,  as  Beck  was  now  abroad,  his  tal- 
ents were  much  in  demand  for  continuing 
this  artist's  work  in  painting  the  above  men- 


tioned portraits  of  the  Queen,  her  relations, 
the  generals,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  of  learned  celebrities  at  the  Court. 

Bourdon's  portrait  of  Queen  Christina,  es- 
pecially, reveals  his  intimate  connexion  with 
Van  Dyck  as  this  artist  is  seen  during  his  last 
period,  for  instance,  in  his  portrait  of  Lady 
Dorset.  In  imitation  of  his  master,  Beck  has 
adopted  a  composition  showing  the  figure 
half  turned  from  the  spectator;  the  hands 
elegantly  formed  and  the  figure  easily  posed ; 
the  white  atlas-silk  has  a  luminous  gleam, 
and  the  landscape  in  the  background  gives 
the  painting  its  temperamental  mood.  We  find 
traits  from  the  English  manner  of  painting 
also  in  his  portraits  of  the  generals.  But  his 
Dutch  origin  will  not  be  denied ;  in  his  physiog- 
nomic renderings,  he  frequently  shows  himself 
to  be  a  close  adherent  of  his  homeland's  real- 
istic treatment  of  the  human  countenance. 

Bourdon  however  is  definitely  eclectic. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  powerful  impulses  he 
received  from  Poussin,  Vouet  and  others,  in 
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his  religious  compositions,  and 
from  de  Laer  and  other  Dutch 
"Bambocciad"  painters  in  his 
genre  canvases.  Consequently, 
we  are  never  surprised  when, 
even  in  his  portraits,  we  find 
him  influenced  by  differing 
ideals.  A  warmer  colouring, 
for  instance,  sometimes  char- 
acterizes his  canvases,  as  in 
his  self-portraits.  The  portrait 
of  Descartes,  in  the  Louvre, 
which  is  reproduced  here,  dis- 
plays one  uniformly  dark  tone 
and  exhibits  a  more  vigorous 
brushwork  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  greater  number  of  his  pictures. 
The  immediate  cause  of  Sebastien  Bour- 
don's flight  to  Sweden,  whither  he  had  come 
to  seek  employment  at  the  Court,  was  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde.  Christina  received  him 
warmly,  made  him  her  first  painter,  and  her 
portrait  by  him,  reproduced  here,  remains 
the  historic  and  most  authentic  likeness  of  this 
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famous  monarch.  It  has  been 
engraved  by  both  Nanteuil 
and  Michel  Lasne.  Upon  the 
reception  of  Christina  into  the 
Roman  Church  and  her  con- 
sequent abdication,  in  1654, 
Bourdon  returned  to  Paris 
and  resumed  his  work  there, 
producing,  among  other  im- 
portant canvases  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  series  of  decora- 
tions representing  The  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  painted  for  the  Hotel 
de  Bretonvilliers,  long  since 
pulled  down;  the  designs  are  preserved  in 
the  engravings  of  Friquet  de  Vaurose. 

If  any  reader  happens  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  por- 
traits or  have  any  of  them  in  his  collection,  the 
author  would  be  very  grateful  for  particulars, 
including  copies  of  any  inscriptions,  etc.,  and, 
if  possible,  accompanied  by  photographs. 


COUNT 
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THE  notable  importance  of  the  Joseph 
Mayer  collections  in  the  Free  Public 
Museums  at  Liverpool  has  long  been 
appreciated  by  archaeologists,  and  by  those 
who  have  chronicled  the  history  of  certain 
aspects  of  ancient  and  more  recent  art.  The 
Bryan  Faussett  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
tiquities from  the  graves  of  Kent  inspired  C. 
Roache  Smith's  monumental  Sepulchralia  An- 
tigua ;  the  Fejervary  ivories  have  met  with  due 
appreciation  in  every  book  which  treats  of  this 
subject  and  formed  the  theme  of  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1909 
and  1910;  and  no  historian  of  the  Bonapartes 
and   their   times  can  afford   to   neglect  the 
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Mather  collection  of  miniatures  and  medals. 
But  apart  from  these,  the  Liverpool  museums 
possess  a  large  number  of  objects  representa- 
tive of  both  mediaeval  and  renaissance  art, 
which  despite  their  documentary  value  have 
hitherto  received  no  recognition  whatever. 
For  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  in 
the  majority  of  our  museums,  both  metropoli- 
tan and  provincial,  mediaeval  antiquities  are 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  rather  crude  but 
necessary  bridge  between  classical  and  mod- 
ern art,  an  attitude  of  rather  scornful  tolera- 
tion that  not  a  few  learned  societies  have  been 
at  no  pains  to  discourage. 

Apart  from  those  specialists  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  of  these  things,  and  the  fortunate 
dwellers  upon  the  Mersey-side,  the  public  as 
a  whole  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  trea- 
sures housed  in  the  William  Brown  Street 
Museums.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  to  whose 
energy,  taste  and  generosity  the  Museums 
owe  so  great  a  debt,  gave  his  collection  to  en- 
courage the  scientific  study  of  art  and  archae- 
ology, not  only  by  the  natives  of  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  but  by  all  those  whose  enthu- 
siasm matched  his  own.  This  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  regrettable 
absence  of  any  modern  catalogue — even  of  a 
general  guide  to  the  collections — aggravated 
by  the  often  extremely  inadequate  labelling 
of  the  objects  in  the  cases.  And  this  shortcom- 
ing is  particularly  noticeable  in  that  section 
devoted  to  mediaeval  metal-work.  The  Cata- 
logue of  Mediaeval  Antiquities  in  the  Mayer  col- 
lection prepared  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Gatty,  F.S.A., 
and  published  in  1883  has  long  been  out  of 
print  and,  useful  though  this  work  is,  it  ignores 
the  entire  collection  of  arms  and  armour  and 
much  else  besides. 

Both  historically  and  romantically  the  most 
precious  object  in  the  collection — and  one  to 
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No.  II.     ON]    "I    ITHE  FINGERS  FROM  THE  LEFT-HAND  GAUNTLET 

which  it  must  be  confessed  the  Museums  have 
no  vestige  of  right — lies  without  a  label  in  a 
case  devoted  to  an  assortment  of  mediaeval 
and  later  objects,  in  the  main,  of  no  outstand- 
ing value.  This  treasure  is  one  of  the  fingers 
from  the  gauntlets  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
(No.  ii.).  Fourteenth-century  armour  of  any 
European  nationality  is  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
And  despite  their  present  decrepit  condition 
and  sundry  slighting  comments  that  have  been 
made  about  them,  two  of  the  most  important 
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defensive  armaments  of  that  period  are  the 
gilded  latten  gauntlets  that  hang  above  the 
Prince's  tomb  at  Canterbury. 

In  Stothard's  engravings  of  the  tomb  and 
the  "mortuaries"  as  they  existed  in  1817,  the 
right-hand  gauntlet  (No.  i.)  is  shown  to  have 
then  possessed  its  thumb  plates  and  two,  at 
least,  of  its  fingers,  together  with  two  of  its 
"leopard"  gadlings,  those  metal  projections 
upon  the  knuckles  which  converted  the  de- 
fensive gauntlet  into  a  most  dangerous  wea- 
pon of  offence.  But  during  the  last  hundred 
and  seventeen  years  these  two  "leopards"  dis- 
appeared. There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
their  loss  was  due  to  the  depredations  of  nim- 
ble-fingered visitors  to  the  Cathedral  in  search 
of  souvenirs.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  es- 
cape the  twofold  conviction  that  not  only  was 
there  some  connivance  at  this  vandalism  on 
the  part  of  the  then  custodians  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  that  the  vandals  were  themselves 
antiquaries.  During  the  same  period  all  the 
defensive  scales  belonging  to  the  thumbs  of 
the  gauntlets  and  most  of  those  for  the  fingers 
vanished  into  the  pockets  of  visitors  who  should 
have  known  better.  The  right-hand  gauntlet 
(No.  iii.)  now  only  possesses  the  complete  de- 
fences for  its  index  finger,  four  plates  out  of 
five  for  its  middle  finger,  and  one  plate  of  the 
little  finger.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  left 
gauntlet  all  that  remain  are  two  plates  of  the 
first  finger  and  one  of  the  second.  The  defence 
in  the  Liverpool  Museum  would  appear  to  be 
that  for  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

Happily,  about  1896 — so  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam St.  John  Hope  records — one  of  the  lost 
"leopards"  was  returned  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  some  anonymous  collector.  And 
it  would  be  a  most  generous  and  gracious  act  if 
the  Liverpool  authorities  could  see  their  way 
to  present  this  finger  to  the  Cathedral,  com- 
pleting thereby  the  restoration  of  the  "mor- 
tuaries" that  was  carried  out  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Mayer  could 
have  been  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the 
finger;  it  is  equally  unbelievable  that  he  ap- 
preciated its  significance  or  even  knew  whence 
it  came.  But  in  forming  his  own  collection, 
Mr.  Mayer  incorporated  several  others  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  two  of  these  were  of 
Kentish  origin.  The  collection  of  the  Rev. 
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Bryan  Faussett  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
pre-mediaeval  grave-finds;  but  that  formed 
by  the  Kentish  antiquary,  William  Henry 
Rolfe  ( 1 778—1859)  of  Sandwich,  which  was 
absorbed  into  the  Mayer  collection  just  be- 
fore Rolfe's  death,  contained  many  objects 
from  Canterbury  and  its  neighbourhood.  Per- 
sonally I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  among 
Rolfe's  miscellaneous  mediaeval  antiquities 
that  this  relic  of  the  hero  of  Crecy  and  Poic- 
tiers  entered  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mayer. 

The  Black  Prince's  gauntlet  finger  was  one 
of  the  later  additions  to  Mr.  Mayer's  collec- 
tion of  arms  and  armour.  He  had  begun  to 
collect  objects  of  this  nature  as  early  as  1850, 
for  on  November  7th  of  that  year  he  exhi- 
bited a  cross-bow  and  a  magnificent  two- 
handed  sword  (No.  vi.)  to  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.*  But  the  larger 
part  of  his  collection  was  brought  together  in 
1853  or  1854.  And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  June  8th  of  the  latter  year  j  he  confessed 
to  a  then  recent  excursion  to  the  Continent  in 
search  of  armour  and  other  antiquities.  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  had  visited 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia. Some  of  his  purchases  had  been  sent  to 
England  by  way  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
while  he  remained  on  the  Continent.  And  one 

*  Proceedings,  vol.  III.,  page  2. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  VI.,  page  133. 


case  which  contained  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  an- 
tiquities of  various  kinds  including  armour, 
swords,  guns,  pistols  and  daggers  was  seized 
at  Hamburg,  the  wheel-locks  and  matchlocks 
being  held  as  "contraband  of  war."  And 
when  they  were  at  last  released  and  arrived 
at  Hull  the  Customs  authorities  there  held 
them  up  as  "manufactured  goods"  until  a  ten 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  had  been  paid  upon 
them.  His  collection  of  military  antiquities 
had,  however,  apparently  almost  reached  its 
present  proportions  by  1859,  for  in  that  year 
he  published  his  monograph  on  The  Arming 
of  Levies  in  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  which  was 
illustrated  with  plates  of  weapons  principally 
in  his  own  collection. 

Archaeologically,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  his  acquisitions  is  the  conical  casque  (No. 
iv.)  which  according  to  an  old  label  was  found 
on  "the  battlefield  of  Walric,"  a  site  that  has 
so  far  defied  identification.  It  was  apparently 
obtained  by  Mr.  Mayer  in  Prussia  during 
1853  or  1854.  A  brief  account  of  this  head- 
piece by  the  present  writer  appeared  in  the 
Zjeitschrift  fur  historische  Waff  en-  und  Kostum- 
Kunde  for  1922  (Band  IX.,  page  277).  It  must 
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be  admitted  that  its  very  decrepit  condition 
tends  to  minimize  its  great  importance  as  an  ar- 
mament of  a  type  of  which  only  two  other  ex- 
amples are  recorded,  one  in  the  Museum  at 
Posen  (Z-H.  W.K. ,  Band  I . ,  page  20,  fig.  4) ,  and 
the  other  (No.  v.)  in  the  Prussia-museum  at 
Konigsberg  [Z-H.W.K.,  N.F.  Band  I.  (X.), 
pages  41-42,  pi.  III.).  The  latter,  which  most 
closely  resembles  the  Liverpool  headpiece 
both  in  form  and  construction,  was  found  in 
1889  together  with  quantities  of  stirrups  and 
horse  furniture  of  the  eleventh  to  the  thir- 
teenth centuries  in  the  fortifications  near  Gr. 
Fricdrichsberg,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Konigs- 
berg in  East  Prussia.  All  three  casques  are 
constructed  alike  of  four  triangular  iron  plates 
covered  with  thin  sheets  of  gilded  bronze,  and 
held  together  with  rivets,  the  plates  at  the 
front  and  back  overlapping  those  at  the  sides. 
The  lower  margin  of  the  Konigsberg  example 
is  reinforced  with  an  iron  band,  missing  in 
the  Liverpool  example,  and  the  front  and 
side  plates  are  decorated  with  rectangular 
rosettes  having  concave  edges.  In  the  Liver- 
pool example,  the  ornament  seems  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  three  fleurons  which  with 
the  missing  iron  circlet  formed  a  coronet  like 
that  on  the  Posen  example.  The  enrichment 
of  all  three  was  originally  completed  by  a 
tuft  of  plumes,  eagles'  feathers  or  horsehair 
standing  in  the  pipe  which  surmounted  the 
apex  of  each  casque. 

Neither  the  exact  period  nor  the  national- 
ity of  the  casques  would  seem  to  have  been 
established.  They  may,  however,  be  ascribed 
with  confidence  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  while  East  Prussia  was  almost  cer- 
tainly their  place  of  origin.  They  are  more- 
over clearly  derived  from  and  are  very  closely 
akin  to  a  well-known  group  of  early  Russian 
casques  of  similar  construction  but  slightly 
earlier  date,  of  which  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  is  a  frontal  plate  cut  and  embossed  to 
the  outline  of  the  nose  and  eyebrows. 

Other  important  military  antiquities,  in- 
cluding the  sixteenth-century  breast-plate, 
etched  with  the  signature  poMpe,  and  a  very 
fine  fifteenth-century  Milanese  cowter  that 
are  part  of  the  Joseph  Mayer  collections  will 
be  described  and  illustrated  in  the  second  part 
of  this  article  in  The  Connoisseur  for  April. 
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IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  J.  B.  NEALE 

By    EDWARD    WENHAM 


NO  few  of  the  now  important  collec- 
tions in  the  United  States  have  re- 
sulted from  their  owners  having  found 
that  an  interest  in  antiques  provides  a  plea- 
sant diversion  from  business.  Many  of  these 
collections,  too,  have  been  built  up  from  re- 
latively insignificant  beginnings,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  English  and  American  Colonial 
silver  assembled  by  Mr.  James  B.  Neale,  over 
a  period  of  some  twenty-five  years ;  for  Mr. 
Neale  himself  says,  "I  made  a  meagre,  inno- 


cent start,  and  then  became  more  and  more 
interested  each  day." 

His  innocent  start  consisted  of  a  few  pieces 
of  English  silver,  to  which  he  restricted  his 
attention  for  some  years.  Later,  however,  he 
assembled  a  collection  of  American  Colonial 
silver  for  his  old  school,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  his  attention 
was  then  directed  to  the  remarkable  work- 
manship of  the  Colonial  work,  many  speci- 
mens of  which  he  has  since  added  to   his 
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setts,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Coney, 
the  silversmith  who  engraved  the  plates  for 
the  first  paper  money  issued  in  the  American 
Colonies.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  was 
finished,  he  started  in  business  for  himself; 
but  while  he  was  a  prominent  silversmith  in 
Boston  for  some  years,  relatively  few  fully 
authenticated  examples  of  his  work  seem  to 
be  known  to  present-day  collectors. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  his 
pieces  have  been  ascribed  to  his  more  cele- 
brated son,  Paul  Revere,  the  hero  of  Long- 
fellow's The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere;  be- 
cause there  is  considerable  likelihood  of  the 
work  of  one  being  confused  with  that  of  the 
other  owing  to  the  similarity  between  some  of 
the  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain marks  which  are  known  to  have  been 
used  by  Paul  the  elder  only  and,  despite  his 
preference  for  the  original  form  of  his  name, 
these  invariably  show  acceptance  of  the  angli- 
cized spelling.  For  instance,  P.  Revere  in  script 
within  a  rectangle,  or  P.R.  within  a  shield 
crowned  are  unquestionably  those  of  Paul 
Revere  the  elder  and  were  at  no  time  used  by 
the  son.  Any  known  work  by  Paul  the  father 
follows  the  plainer  English  forms  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  as  is  exemplified  by  the 
dredger  illustrated  (No.  ix.),  the  character- 
istics of  which  are  identical  with  the  English 


own  collection,  which  includes  examples  by 
the   four    outstanding    silversmiths,  each  of 
whose  Christian  name  was  Paul,  viz.  Lamerie, 
the  two  Reveres,  father  and  son,  and  Storr. 
Paul  Revere,  a  name  famous  in  the  annals 
of  both  American  history  and  silversmithing, 
was  the  anglicized  form  of  Apollos  Rivoire, 
who,  though  more  generally  known  as  Paul 
Revere  Senr.,  tenaciously  clung  to  the  orig- 
inal spelling  and  pronunciation  of  his  name. 
He  was   born  in   Riancaud,    France,    of  a 
Huguenot  family  who  are  believed  to  have 
fled  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  later  emigrat- 
ing to  America  when  Apollos  was  thirteen 
bURL!NGAMiycars  old.  They  settled  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
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No.  VI.— BRAZIER  PIERCED  WITH  l'A  [TERN  OF  SMALL  SCROLLS  AND  VERTICAL  PALES  :   BY  JACOB  HURD,  BOSTON,  CIRCA  1740 


dredgers  of  that  time.  A  similar  English  in- 
fluence prevails  with  the  work  of  the  younger 
Paul  who,  though  only  nineteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1 754,  con- 
tinued the  business.  A  tankard  by  him  (No. 
vii.) ,  doubtless  one  of  his  earlier  pieces,  follows 
the  taller  tapering  style  with  the  domical  cover 
and  moulded  foot  with  a  rib  around  the  body, 
popular  in  England  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  Paul  Revere  the  younger  later 
adapted  forms  derived  from  the  English  ro- 
coco and  the  late  Georgian  neo-classic  styles. 

In  his  selection  of  specimens  by  the  two 
English  Pauls  (Lamerie  and  Storr),  Mr.  Neale 
has  sought  to  acquire  such  as  are  illustrative 
of  their  work  at  different  times  in  their  car- 
eers. Thus  the  earlier  part  of  Paul  Lament's 
career,  before  he  had  adopted  the  more  pro- 
fuse rococo  forms,  is  represented  by  objects 
such  as  the  plain  baluster  candlestick  (No. 
x.),  bearing  the  London  hall-marks  for  1732; 
while  a  tankard  with  the  ogee  form,  hall- 
marked 1 744,  shows  his  free  use  of  decoration 
in  the  heavy  cast  recurving  scroll  handle  and 
thumb-piece,  the  elaborate  finial  and  chased 
cover,  and  the  chasing  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  foot.  Similarly  the  work  of  Paul 
Storr  is  represented  in  this  collection  by  num- 
erous examples,  one,  the  circular  dish  and 
cover  (No.  v.),  which  bears  the  London  hall- 
marks for  1826,  exhibiting  ornamental  forms 
found  with  silver  of  the  mid-Georgian  period. 

Of  English  pieces,  there  are  several  ante- 
dating the  Commonwealth,  among  them,  a 


fine  specimen  of  an  early  wine  cup  (No.  x.) 
which  bears  the  London  marks  for  1605.  The 
conical  bowl  and  the  foot  are  ornamented 
by  flat-chased  work,  a  method  of  decorating 
silver  frequently  adopted  in  the  Early  Stuart 
period;  and,  like  other  individual  wine  cups 
which  replaced  the  larger  standing  cups,  the 
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No.  VIII.— MUG  :  BY  EDWARD  WINSLOW,  BOSTON  :  IIHIGHT  3  IN. 

example  illustrated  is  quite  small,  the  height 
being  only  5!  inches  and  the  bowl  2§  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  rim.  Mr.  Neale  is  also  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a  pair  of  candle-sconces 
(Nos.  i.  and  ii.)  made  by  Anthony  Nelme  and 
hall-marked  17 13,  and  he  regards  these  as  the 
finest  specimens  in  his  collection.  They  form- 
erly belonged  to  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.,  and 
were  sold  from  his  collection  at  Sotheby's 


No.   IX.— DREDGER   :   BY    PAUL    REVERE    SR.    :    HEIGHT   3;    IX. 


rooms,  injury,  1 929.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  cypher  and  crown  surmounting  the  back- 
plate  are  those  of  Charles  II. ;  the  probability 
being  that  these  sconces  were  ordered  to  be 
made  by  Nelme  en  .$tt£t<?withapair  of  Charles 
II.  fire-dogs  which  were  mounted  with  that 
King's  cypher  and  which  were  also  sold  at 
the  same  time  as  the  sconces  were  offered. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  American 
Colonial  silver,  acquired  by  Mr.  Neale,  is  the 
chalice  or  communion  cup  and  paten  (No. 
x.)  by  John  Hull,  the  first  master  of  the  mint 
established  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1652, 
when,  ignoring  the  sole  right  of  the  English 
Crown  to  coin  money,  he  issued  the  famous 
pine-tree  shillings  and  pence.  The  style  of  this 
communion  cup  is  reminiscent  of  those  used 
in  England  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  shallow  bowl,  which  is  only  3! 
inches  diameter,  resembling  those  of  Early  Tu- 
dor font-shaped  cups,  while  the  spool-shaped 
stem,  base  and  foot  are  indicative  of  an 
equally  early  inspiration,  though  a  classic  in- 
fluence is  present  with  the  ornamental  band 
round  the  foot.  The  small  mug  (No.  viii.),  by 
Edward  Winslow  of  Boston  (1 669-1 753),  is 
another  example  of  the  extreme  simplicity 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  with 
American  Colonial  silver.  This  particular 
mug  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Garvan  which  was  dispersed  in 
1 93 1,  when  the  mug  realized  the  large  sum  of 
$700  (£140) ;  a  figure  that  demonstrates  the 
keen  competition  existing  among  American 
collectors  since  the  importance  of  their  native 
silver-work  has  been  recognized. 

Where  the  Colonial  silversmiths  used  ap- 
plied ornamentation  it  is  invariably  subdued. 
Two  examples  are  illustrated  here,  one  show- 
ing the  use  of  pierced  forms,  and  one  the  appli- 
cation of  engraved  work.  The  brazier  (No. 
vi.)  by  Jacob  Hurd  (1702-58)  shows  the  style 
of  pierced  designs  found  with  these  vessels 
dating  from  and  after  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. They  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
similar  utensil  more  common  in  France  than 
in  England  and  with  rare  exceptions  the 
bodies  are  partly  pierced  with  ornamental 
patterns.  The  body  is  supported  on  three 
brackets  each  with  a  scroll  above  and  ter- 
minating below  in  the  form  of  a  claw  holding 
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a  wooden  ball  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
silver  hoof  foot.  The  earlier  braziers  frequent- 
ly have  a  deep  cylindrical  bowl  with  everted 
rim  and  are  without  the  long  wooden  handle 
which  was  later  fitted  into  a  silver  socket 
when  the  shallower  body  was  adopted.  A 
pierced  removable  disc  is  placed  over  the 
small  lower  compartment  in  which  charcoal 
was  burned  to  keep  the  heat  in  a  plate  or  other 
vessel  that  rested  on  the  three  scrolls.  The 
brazier  illustrated,  when  offered  at  the  Gar- 
van  sale,  fetched  $2,800  (£560). 

Some  of  the  finest  perforated  designs  are 
found  with  the  flat  handles  of  the  shallow 
bowls  resembling  the  English  cupping-bowls, 
but  known,  and  doubtless  used,  as  porringers 
in  the  Colonial  homes;  also  with  some  punch 
strainer  handles.  One  punch  strainer  in  Mr. 
Neale's  collection,  made  by  William  Simp- 
kins  of  Boston  (1704-80),  has  handles  of  an 
unusually  elaborate  design,  consisting  of  an 
intricate  arrangement  of  c-scrolls. 

Specimens  of  American  Colonial  silver  oc- 
casionally exhibit  a  rococo  influence,  in  the  ap- 
plied decoration,  but  with  such  there  is  invari- 
ably a  noticeable  restraint,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  engraved  design  on  the  shoulder  and  lid 
of  the  pyriform  tea-pot  (No.  iii.)  by  William 


Breed  of  Boston.  Another  noticeable  departure 
from  the  usual  style  is  the  use  of  three  legs  ter- 
minatingin  shell  feet  in  place  of  the  more  com- 
mon moulded  foot  found  with  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  tea-pots  of  this  type. 

Like  all  collectors  of  early  American  silver, 
Mr.  Neale  has  sought  to  assemble  specimens 
reflecting  those  minor  variations  induced  by 
the  traditions  of  the  original  settlers  in  differ- 
ent Colonies.  That  these  variations  should 
exist  is  patent  when  the  names  of  the  Colonial 
silversmiths  are  studied;  for  while  in  New 
England  such  essentially  British  names  as 
Bridge,  Allen,  Davis,  Simpkins  and  the  like 
predominate,  in  New  York  the  first  Dutch 
settlers  are  perpetuated  by  Van  Dyck,  Van 
Voorhis,  Brevoort,  Wynkoop,  Schenck  and 
numerous  others.  In  this  respect,  the  tankards 
illustrated  give  some  indication  of  the  effects 
of  the  different  traditions.  All  are  influenced 
by  the  English  shapes,  but  while  the  New  York 
silversmiths  favored  the  short  slightly  tapering 
cylindrical  body  with  the  flat  lid  and  project- 
ing rim  (No.  iv.),  those  of  New  England  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  somewhat  taller  and 
more  tapering  form  having  a  moulded  domical 
cover,  fmial  ornament  and  moulded  rib  round 
the  body  similar  to  that  illustrated  (No.  vii.). 
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I. -CONTINENTAL 

By    J.    E.    HODGSON 


FOR  the  true  connoisseur  and  collector, 
it  may  be  said  that  three  qualities  are 
eminently  desirable  in  anything  he  feels 
drawn  to  collect — there  must  be  either  artis- 
tic or  decorative  beauty,  or  historical  or  per- 
sonal interest,  and  there  must  be,  besides,  some 
degree  of  rarity.  The  collector  of  aeronautical 
engravings  will  find  these  qualities  adequately 
combined  in  the  object  of  his  quest. 
In  addition,  the  subject  of  flying— 
the  history  of  which  is  extraordin- 
arily interesting- — is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  vogue.  As  Horace  Wal- 
pole  wrote  on  the  invention  of  the 
balloon,  it  occupies  "senators,  phil- 
osophers, ladies,  everybody."  It  is 
true  the  finest  prints  have  become  ex- 
tremely rare,  but  that  fact  in  itself 
adds  zest  to  the  hunt  and  affords  in- 
creased satisfaction  with  each  fine 
print  added  to  the  portfolio.  On  the 
other  hand,  apart  from  the  finest 
and  rarest  prints,  there  are  numerous 
others  to  be  acquired  at  compara- 
tively moderate  prices,  wherewith 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  collection. 

Though  there  exist  woodcuts  and 
engravings  of  "flying"  interest  dat- 
ing back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
are  mostly  contained  in  books  and 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
brief  survey.  The  really  fruitful  period 
starts  with  the  invention  of  the  bal- 
loon in  1782,  followed  some  months 
later  by  Pilatre  de  Rozier's  historic 
first  flight  through  the  air.  The  en- 
gravings produced  in  France  at  this 
time  were  certainly  more  numerous 
and,  perhaps,  of  greater  artistic  merit 
than  those  produced  in  England.  In 
any  case,  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with 
them  separately,  and  the  present  ar- 


ticle is  therefore  confined  to  prints  of  foreign 
origin,  while  a  subsequent  one  will  give  some 
account  of  those  depicting  the  earlier  aero- 
nautical doings  in  England. 

As  in  other  fields  of  collecting,  and  indeed 
in  other  spheres  of  human  activity,  where  or- 
iginal productions  or  first  recorded  achieve- 
ments are  regarded  as  of  especial  interest,  so 


Xo.  I.— ASCENT   OF   THE  FLESSELLES   BALLOON   FROM   LYONS,  JANUARY,,     1784 
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in  the  matter  of  flight,  engravings  illustra- 
ting, say,  the  first  balloon  ascent — whether  in 
France,  England,  the  United  States,  or  else- 
where— or  the  first  air  crossing  of  the  English 
Channel,  will  always  be  eagerly  sought  for. 
Every  collector  would  wish  to  possess,  for  in- 
stance, the  small  engraving  after  de  Lorimier, 
of  the  first  public  experiment  with  a  hot-air 
balloon,  made  by  the  Montgolfier  brothers  at 
Annonay  in  June,  1 783.  It  is,  however,  so  rare 
as  to  be  practically  unobtainable,  though  one 
may  frequently  come  across  prints  of  the  later 
achievements  of  the  Montgolfiers.  Among  the 
best  known  of  these  are  the  experiment  at 
Versailles  in  September,  1 783 — when  for  the 
first  time  three  live  animals  were  sent  on  an 
aerial  voyage — the  ascent  of  the  so-called 
Flesselles  balloon  from  Lyons  in  January, 
1784,  and  of  the  Gustave  later  in  the  same  year 
and  from  the  same  place,  the  latter  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  a  woman,  Mme 
Thible,  was  carried  as  a  passenger.  The  first 
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mentioned  ascent  from  Lyons  was  notable  in 
that  the  Flesselles — a  model  of  which  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Science  Museum- 
was  probably  the  largest  hot-air  balloon  ever 
constructed.  It  ascended  with  no  less  than 
seven  passengers,  including  Joseph  Montgol- 
fier and  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  though  the  rapid 
descent  very  nearly  ended  in  disaster.  Both 
the  balloon  and  the  ascent  were  the  subject  of 
several  engravings,  the  finest,  published  by 
Le  Noir,  being  one  in  which  the  balloon  is 
shown  high  above  the  city.  Two  others  were 
published  in  Lyons  by  Joubert,  and  they  are 
of  interest  as  illustrating  a  practice  frequently 
used  by  print  publishers,  namely,  the  issue  of 
an  engraving  before  an  ascent,  and  an  altered 
version  of  the  same  plate  after  the  event.  In 
this  instance,  the  first  state  bears  some  un- 
usual but  candid  lettering  to  the  effect  that 
the  balloon  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exact  re- 
presentation, but  that  a  later  one  would  give 
a  true  figure  of  the  shape  of  the  balloon,  the 
car,  and  other  details.  A  second  state  of  the 
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same  plate  (No.  i.)  gives  a  more  accurate 
figure  of  the  balloon,  but  with  a  repetition  of 
the  note  which  appeared  previously. 

Of  the  famous  ascent  made  in  a  hot-air 
balloon  by  Pilatre  de  Rozier  from  Paris  on 
November  21st,  1783,  when  for  the  first  time 
in  history  two  men  made  an  "aerial  voyage" 
of  about  six  miles,  there  are  many  prints. 
Probably  the  earliest  of  these  was  one  pub- 
lished without  the  name  of  either  engraver  or 
publisher,  which,  while  not  of  any  artistic 
merit,  was  copied  in  England,  Germany  and 
Italy,  though  a  much  more  attractive  and 
delicate  engraving  is  that  published  by  Es- 
nauts  and  Rapilly.  A  tragic  interest  attaches 
to  the  small  but  finished  print  of  Pilatre  de 
Rozier's  second  balloon,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  cross  the  Channel  (No.  ii.).  It  was  designed 
to  combine — by  an  obviously  dangerous 
method — the  advantages  of  the  hot  air  and 
the  hydrogen  balloon,  but  on  the  first  trial  in 
June,  1785,  it  caught  fire  and  Pilatre  and  his 
companion  were  both  killed.  The  first  ascent 


in  a  hydrogen  balloon  piloted  by  the  distin- 
guished chemist,  J.  A.  C.  Charles,  accom- 
panied by  his  mechanic  Robert,  on  Decem- 
ber 1  st,  1783,  was  the  subject  of  several  in- 
teresting prints.  One  of  these,  engraved  by 
Denis  after  Desrais,  shows  the  balloon  as- 
cending for  a  second  time  after  Robert  had 
landed  at  Nesle,  a  distance  of  about  27  miles 
from  Paris  (No.  iv.). 

Among  the  many  early  French  balloon 
pilots,  Jean-Pierre  Blanchard  is  probably 
the  most  widely  known;  he  made  numerous 
ascents  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
Holland,  and  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  bal- 
loon ascent  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  less  well  known  that,  prior  to  the 
invention  of  the  balloon,  Blanchard  had  been 
occupied  for  more  than  a  year  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  flapping-wing  flying  machine. 
A  set  of  four  admirable  coloured  engravings, 
depicting  the  mechanical  details  of  the  ma- 
chine, was  published  by  Martinet  in  1782. 
The  one  reproduced  here  (No.  vi.)  shows  that 
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Early  Aeronautical  Prints 


No.  V.— BLANCH  A  Rl  Vs.  BALLOON'  \\  I  I'll  \VI\(,S  AM  )  NI'IHUK  .  1 7s  I 


the  wings  were  designed  to  be 
worked  by  the  pilot  with  both  hands 
and  feet — as  suggested  by  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci  nearly  300  years  earlier 
—while  the  rudder  was  to  be  actu- 
ated by  movements  of  the  body. 
Needless  to  say,  Blanchard's  en- 
deavours with  this  heavier-than- 
air  machine  were  fruitless,  though 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  inventor, 
like  many  flying  enthusiasts  before 
and  after  his  day,  must  have  been 
sanguine  of  success,  seeing  that  he 
fitted  to  his  apparatus,  for  the  first 
time,  an  "umbrella"  or  parachute 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  a 
crash.  But,  after  the  invention  of 
the  balloon,  he  was  quick  to  realize 
that  with  the  help  of  the  lift  thus 
obtainable  he  might  be  able  to  test 
his  flying  mechanism  in  mid-air. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  con- 
structed a  hydrogen  balloon  to  the 


car  of  which  he  attached  the  wings  and  rud- 
der, with  the  parachute  fitted  immediately 
under  the  envelope.  On  March  2nd,  1 784,  he 
made  an  attempt — the  first  of  its  kind — to 
navigate  the  balloon  contre  le  vent  (No.  v.). 
Owing,  however,  to  insufficient  lift  Blanchard 
was  obliged  to  discard  the  wings,  and  when 
eventually  the  balloon  was  released  it  floated 
helplessly  away  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  the  pilot  had  pre- 
maturely boasted  he  would  travel. 

Probably  the  two  finest  engravings  of  Blan- 
chard's exploits  are  those  of  his  fourteenth  as- 
cent from  and  his  return  to  Lille,  in  August, 
1785,  by  Helman  after  L.  Watteau,  though 
the  charming  aquatint  (No.  vii.),  by  Bonvalet 
after  Desrais,  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  his 
most  famous  balloon  voyage,  namely,  the 
first  crossing  of  the  English  Channel  "by  the 
rout  of  the  Air,"  as  his  companion  Dr.  Jeffries 
termed  it — must  not  be  overlooked.  In  this 
connection,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
accompanying  colour  plate  of  a  pastel  por- 
trait of  Jeffries,  a  Boston  physician  at  that 
time  residing  in  London,  which  was  executed 
by  John  Russell,  and  subsequently  engraved 
by  Caroline  Watson  as  a  frontispiece  to  Jef- 
fries' Narrative  of  the  Two  Aerial  Voyages  which 
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he  published  after  his  flights  with  Blanchard. 
Another  first  recorded  event  was  achieved 
by  Blanchard's  contemporary  balloonist,  A. 
J.  Garnerin,  who  descended  from  a  free  bal- 
loon by  means  of  a  parachute,  a  feat  safely 
accomplished  in  Paris  in  October,  1797.  A 
fine  stipple  engraving  of  the  event  was  made 
by  Simon  Petit,  though  a  more  beautiful 
print  is  the  coloured  aquatint,  by  Marchand 
after  Le  Coeur,  depicting  the  balloon  ascents 


of  Madame  Blanchard,  who  made  many 
spectacular  ascents.  Her  career  came  to  a 
tragic  end  in  July,  1819,  during  a  flight  from 
Paris,  made  at  night  when  fireworks  were  let 
off  from  the  car,  with  the  result  her  balloon 
caught  fire  and  she  was  burned  to  death  in 
sight  of  thousands  of  horrified  spectators. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  entertaining  subject  of 
caricature.  Having  regard  to  the  widespread, 
age-long  notion  that  all  who  strove  to  fly,  by 
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No.  VII.— BLANCHARD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  JEFFRIES  STARTING  ON  THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  CHANNEL  BY  AIR 


arranged  by  Garnerin  for  Napoleon's  Coro- 
nation in  Paris  in  1804.  But  though  France, 
as  the  home  of  the  balloon,  naturally  pro- 
duced the  larger  number  of  prints,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  engrav- 
ings of  flights  achieved  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  Nor  should 
portraits  be  ignored,  for  they  add  a  personal 
touch  to  any  collection  and  are  often  good 
examples  of  the  art  of  engraving.  The  one  re- 
produced here  (No.  iii.)  is  a  pleasing  portrait 


whatsoever  means,  were  only  fit  to  be  classi- 
fied with  crazy  believers  in  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  perpetual  motion,  it  was  inevitable 
that  on  the  invention  of  the  balloon,  the  cari- 
caturists should  play  with  a  subject  that  af- 
forded ample  scope  for  incredulous  satire  and 
aggressive  ridicule.  The  failures  and,  even 
more,  the  fantastic  projects  of  the  early  bal- 
loonists  were  the  subject  of  countless  carica- 
tures, and  served,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
the  purposes  of  political  and  social  satire. 
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A  CHARLES  TOWNE  FOR  LIVERPOOL 

By    CHARLES    CARTER 


THE  Walker  Art  Gallery  has  recently 
acquired  an  equestrian  portrait  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  sport- 
ing art  and  particularly  to  students  of  the 
work  of  Charles  Towne,  the  Wigan-born  ani- 
mal painter  who  worked  most  of  his  life  in 
Liverpool  and  who  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Shaw  Spar- 
row in  The  Connoisseur  for  1930. 

There  are  already  three  works  by  Towne 
in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  but  each  of  these 
is  a  landscape  with  cattle;  consequently  the 
new  acquisition  is  a  particularly  interesting 
addition.  It  is  a  small  wooden  panel,  19!  in. 
X  26  in.  depicting  a  gentleman  mounted  on 
a  white  horse,  with  a  cliff  face  or  old  quarry 
in  the  background.  The  gentleman  wears  a 
riding  habit  of  a  blue  coat — almost  a  royal 
blue — with  yellow  breeches,  black  boots  with 
buff  tops,  white  stock  and  a  black  hat.  The 
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picture  is  signed  and  dated,  Chas.  Towne, 
I799->  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  bottom  of 
the  right-hand  side.  It  thus  belongs  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  phase  in  the  artist's  life 
and  work.  In  1 794,  he  had  gone  to  Manches- 
ter and  deserted  the  japanning  of  clock  faces 
which  had  occupied  him  in  Liverpool,  though 
in  1 796  his  address  was  still  given  as  43,  By- 
rom  Street,  Liverpool.  In  that  year,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  visited  London  for  the  first  time 
and  he  stayed  there  until  about  1803.  Whilst 
in  London  he  exhibited  twice,  in  1799  and 
1 80 1,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  only  years 
in  which  he  did  so. 

This  picture  therefore  dates  from  that  in- 
teresting time,  and  in  it  he  reveals  the  debt  he 
owed  to  George  Stubbs,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  homage  of  his  early  life.  The  brown  cliff, 
fringed  with  bushes,  the  emphasis  of  the  muscle 
on  the  off-side  back  leg  which  can  be  closely 

paralleled  in  a  Stubbs 
in  this  collection,  and 
the  rather  stiff  pose  of 
the  rider  are  all  remin- 
iscent of  Stubbs.  The 
identity  of  the  subject  is 
not  known.  It  has  come 
from  the  collection  of 
Baron  Nettelbladt  of 
Glassenbury  Park, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  The 
coincidence  of  the  date 
on  the  work  with  the 
first  of  the  two  years  in 
which  Towne  exhibited 
at  the  R.A.,  makes  us 
wonder  whether  it  can 
be  identified  with  the 
entry  in  the  Catalogue 
for  1799,  No.  838.  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman  and 
Trotting  Mare,  but  with- 
out further  evidence  it 
can  be  supposition  only. 
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POCKET  AND  PENDANT  CALENDARS 

By    EDMUND    ESDAILE 


DURING  the  Middle  Ages  a  certain 
amount  of  calendar  information  was 
incorporated  upon  astrolabes  and  noc- 
turnals for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  time;  but  the  calendar  as  a  separ- 
ate instrument  did  not  appear  before  the 
change  of  the  calendar  year  from  the  Julian 
to  the  Gregorian,  in  1582.  The  immediate  re- 


tire fact  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be 
turned  round  to  show  information  on  the 
back.  The  pocket  calendar  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  three  superincumbent  discs,  the 
two  outer  revolving  over  a  stationary  inner 
disc.  On  one  side  is  usually  found  a  table  of 
days — often  with  their  planetary  signs — and 
the  date,  shown  by  a  list  of  numbers  1—3 1 , 
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No.  I.— SNUFF-BOX  WITH  CALENDAR  BY  J.  C.  SCHMID,  AUGSBURG 


No.  II.— BOTTOM  OF  SNUFF-BOX  INSCRIBED  MONTHS  AND  DAYS 


suit  of  this  change  was  that  the  perpetuity  of 
all  previous  calendars  was  destroyed,  and  a 
fresh  series  had  perforce  to  be  made.  There 
was  also  a  further  need  for  a  portable  calen- 
dar which  would  give  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  in  addition  to  the  merely  astrono- 
mical information — the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  lengths  of  day  and  night,  and  the  hours 
of  sunset  and  sunrise. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  these  calendars 
in  the  Lewis  Evans  collection  in  the  Old  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  pocket  cal- 
endars are  all  worked  on  similar  lines;  pen- 
dant calendars,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  if 
on  a  large  scale,  made  differently  owing  to 


opposite  which  the  names  of  the  days  appear 
in  turn  by  revolving  the  disc.  On  the  back 
are  the  months,  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  number  of  their  days  and  often  also  the 
important  feast-days,  the  hours  of  sunset  and 
sunrise,  and  the  lengths  of  day  and  night. 
There  is  sometimes  a  much  smaller  fourth 
disc  showing  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Calen- 
dars of  this  type  are  not  found  by  themselves 
alone;  they  are  combined  with  watches, 
tablet-covers  and  snuff-boxes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  accidental  that  German 
calendars  preponderate,  for  the  Germans 
have  always  had  a  penchant  for  mechanical 
contrivances.  The  earliest  is  a  pendant  calen- 
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No.   III.— AN    EXAMPLE   BY  J.  G.  DOLL  INSCRIBED  DATE,    1739 


No.  V      GERMAN  CALENDAR,  PIERCED  (.11.1    i  ik.NAMkN  I  A  1  K  >N 


dar  of  1644  of  unusually  ingenious  design. 
Pendant  calendars  cannot  have  more  than 
two  superincumbent  discs,  owing  to  the  in- 
convenience which  would  be  caused  by  turn- 
ing them  back  to  front,  as  mentioned  pre- 
viously. In  this  case,  the  information  is  ob- 
tained on  the  front  by  means  of  three  geared 
discs  at  the  back;  these  discs  being  brought 
into  operation  by  turning  a  screw  in  front,  at 
the  bottom.  In  another  later  German  pen- 
dant, of  about  1 730,  signed  by  W.  Burucker 
of  Niirnberg,  a  different  method  is  adopted. 
Here,  a  single  revolving  disc  is  fitted  inside  a 
rim,  and  this  disc  is  moved  by  the  fingers. 
There  are  a  few  other  pendant  calendars 
in  this  collection,  but  the  larger  number  are 
pocket  calendars  and  their  derivatives  on 
snuff-boxes,  etc.  One  signed  by  J.  G.  Mettel 
(No.  x.)  and  two  by  M.  Mettlin  (No.  vii.) 
display  characteristics  which  indicate  that 
these  men  were  working  in  the  same  studio. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  others  closely 
allied  in  style  to  those  by  Mettlin;  one  (No. 
vi.)  is  inscribed  in  English,  but  the  German 
Wilhelm  is  used  to  indicate  St.  William's  day, 
thus  showing  it  was  made  in  Germany  for 


the  English  market* ;  another  inscribed  in 
Italian  is  also  presumably  of  German  origin. 
Works  in  this  style,  found  separately,  on 
snuff-boxes,  on  tablet-covers  (Nos.  vii.  and 
viii.)  and  occasionally  on  a  watch,  might  also 
be  attributed  to  the  same  studio  by  reason  of 
their  resemblance.  They  are  of  silver  or  of 
silver-gilt  and  have  the  same  rich  floriated 
ornament,  often  with  a  bird  or  two  in  the 
sprays,  usually  in  relief  but  sometimes  in  gilt 
filigree  against  the  silver  background  (Nos.  v., 
viii.).  The  information  is  given  with  notice- 
able accuracy,  but  there  is  one  difference  in 
detail  which  may  be  significant.  These  calen- 
dars have — like  many  of  the  more  elaborate 
—a  list  of  saints'  days  under  each  month; 
but  on  those  signed  by  Mettel  and  Mettlin, 
and  on  an  unsigned  snuff-box  calendar,  in 
the  month  of  May,  St.  Urban's  day  is  men- 
tioned, whereas  on  the  others  St.  Urban's  day 
is  omitted.  Now  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  workshop  would  have  a  list  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  engraved  on  calendars,  and 
variations  would  be  unlikely  save  under  ex- 

*  This  one  has  a  small  supplementary  disc  showing  the  moon 
phases,  with  moon  and  stars  in  gilt  and  a  blue  enamel  sky. 
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No.  VII.— TABLET  COVER  WITH  CALENDAR  BY  M.  METTLIN 

ceptional  circumstances,  such  as  the  sudden 
popularity  of  one  saint — the  huge  trade  in 
France  about  twelve  years  ago  of  objects 
honouring  Joan  of  Arc,  then  just  canonized, 
is  a  good  example  of  this.  But  it  is  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  with  St.  Urban,  as  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  later  Ger- 
man calendars  in  the  collection;  therefore, 
however  strong  the  resemblance  in  style  be- 
tween these  calendars,  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able to  ascribe  them  all  to  the  same  school. 

Among  the  other  instruments  in  the  collec- 
tion are  a  pleasing  little  work  by  J.  G.  Doll 
(1739)  in  an  octagonal  leather  case  (No.  iii.) 


No.  VIII.— ANOTHER  TABLET  (  < IVER  VERY  SIMILAR  TO  No.  VII 


and  another  good  one,  perhaps  somewhat 
earlier  in  date,  by  Zang  of  Maijnstockheim; 
but  the  most  important  artistically  is  a  silver 
gilt  snuff-box  with  a  calendar,  signed  by  J.  C. 
Schmid,  Augustae  (Augsburg)  (Nos. i. andii.) . 
This  is  circular,  and  on  the  lid  is  a  table  of 
days  with  the  numbers  i— 31 ;  on  the  bottom 
are  the  months,  saints'  days,  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  and 
hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  sides  and 
surrounds  of  top  and  bottom  are  turned,  and 
the  disc  is  also  ornamented  in  relief  with  two 
flying  cherubs,  scrollwork,  swags  and  a  car- 
touche bearing  the  signature,  all  boldly  and 
yet  delicately  executed.  The  latest  German 
one  is  of  ivory,  and  dates  probably  from 
about  1780  (No.  ix.).  This  is  pendant,  and 
quite  different  in  character  from  the  others, 
having  three  discs,  and  the  information 
painted  on  in  black  Gothic  lettering. 

The  ornamentation  of  Dutch  calendars 
seems  usually  to  have  been  engraved;  but 
though  Dutch  calendars  are  numerous,  on 
the  whole  their  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of 
German.  One  peculiar  feature  found  occa- 
sionally with  them  is  a  rim  fitted  to  the  central 
disc  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  instrument. 
In  some  instances,  the  information  is  in 
Dutch,  accompanied  by  moral  sentiments  in 
French.  These  have  another  peculiarity:  the 
tables  of  days  have  a  lobulated  edge,  the 
lobulations  acting  as  indicators  to  the  num- 
bers 1 -3 1  which  are  revealed  in  the  usual 
way  by  revolving  the  upper  disc  with  its 
table  of  days.  Another  calendar,  of  copper, 
dated  1720,  bears  a  representation  of  Paris, 
though  here  again  the  information  is  given 
in  Dutch;  this  cannot,  however,  be  with  any 
certainty  ascribed  to  the  same  workshop  as 
the  other  three,  although  one  dated  1709, 
with  a  table  of  days  on  a  curtain,  held  up  by 
two  nude  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
a  flying  figure  of  Time,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  them,  but  it  has  no  French  on  it. 

One  rather  curious  Dutch  calendar  in  the 
collection  is  of  copper  and  has  a  case  which 
is  also  of  copper.  The  calendar  itself  is  not  re- 
markable, but  on  one  side  of  the  case  is  an 
engraved  ship  and  on  the  other  a  drinking 
scene — not  of  particularly  good  workman- 
ship. The  one  exception  in  the  collection  to 
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the  general  inferiority  of  Dutch 
calendars  to  German  is  a  fine  sil- 
ver one,  on  the  large  side,  dated 
1 716  (No.  iv.).  Each  side  of  this 
is  ornamented  round  the  edge 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  there  is 
foliated  ornament  above  the  table 
of  days,  the  lettering  being  an 
elaborated  flowing  italic.  The  en- 
graving is  bold,  and  shows  excel- 
lent workmanship,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  calendar  bears 
no  indication  as  to  the  maker,  for 
it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other, 
probably  later,  Dutch  specimens 
in  the  collection.  But  that  the 
Dutch,  even  at  the  time  the  craft 
was  at  its  zenith  in  Germany,  displayed  little 
delicacy  in  their  calendars  is  evident  in  No.  x., 
dated  1699. 

English  calendars  are  not  well  represented. 
There  are  two  pendants  in  cardboard:  one, 
framed  in  wood,  by  William  Sharpe  of  Nor- 
wich, 1798;  one,  of  1760,  "published  as  the 
Act  directs  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Turner  of  Wor- 
cester"; and  three  of  metal.  One  of  the  last 
mentioned  is  a  small  pendant  of  about  1730- 
40,  and  has  the  usual  table  of  days,  sur- 
mounted in  this  case  by  rococo  ornament  and 
a  crest — a  dove's  (?)  head  couped — and  the 
motto  Audeo.  The  central  disc,  like  some  of 
the  Dutch  calendars,  is  provided  with  a  pro- 
tecting rim;  and  the  general  character  is 
sufficiently  different  from  the  other  two  as  to 
denote  a  foreign  origin.  Of  the  other  two,  one 
of  copper,  is  signed  T.  Heath  Fecit,  and  the 
other,  which  is  of  silver,  is  not  unlike  it.  Each 
has  a  leather  case,   and   is  later  than  any 
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No.  IX.— GERMAN  PENDANT  (  ALENDAR  OF   IVORY  WITH  THREE  DISCS  :  CIRCA    1780 


others  of  the  class  so  far  dealt  with.  (Heath 
flourished  about  1750-60  and  was  a  well- 
known  instrument  maker.)  In  each  case,  por- 
tions of  the  two  outer  discs  are  cut  away  to 
reveal  successive  figures  on  the  central  disc 
below.  Even  on  the  table  of  days,  only  the 
initial  of  each  day  is  given;  and  similarly 
D.L.,  N.L.,  etc.,  stand  for  Day's  Length, 
Might's  Length,  etc.  Both  are  on  the  large  side 
for  such  instruments — just  over  2  inches  in 
diameter — which  only  emphasizes  their  sim- 
plicity. There  is  also  a  large  calendar  of  black 
wood,  with  a  disc  and  tables  of  ivory.  The 
hub  of  the  disc  is  a  Charles  II.  silver  three- 
penny bit;  but  on  the  back  is  a  square  table 
of  the  years  1800- 1899,  showing  on  which 
day  of  the  week  each  year  of  the  century  be- 
gins ;  and  there  are  other  tables  round  the  disc. 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  W.  T.  Gunther, 
Curator  of  the  Lewis  Evans  collection,  for  his 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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No.    X.— THE    SMALLER    CALENDAR    IS    A    DUTCH    EXAMPLE,    DATED    1699    :    THAT    IN    THE    CENTRE    IS    GERMAN,    BY    J.    G.    METTEL 
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A   PAINTING   BY  VAN  DER  HELST 


By    H.    ISHERWOOD    KAY 


THE  painting  here  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished (No.  i.)  has  of  recent  years  been 
ascribed  to  Rembrandt.  On  March  3 1  st, 
1906,  it  was  sold  at  Christie's  (lot  114)  as  a 
Bol.  Actually,  it  represents  a  curious  phase  in 
the  art  of  that  fashionable  burgher  portraitist 
of  Amsterdam,  Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist, 
bears  his  monogram,  and,  as  will  appear  from 
the  illustrations,  is  an  alternative  design, 
roughly  in  reverse,  to  the  Woman  behind  a 
Green  Curtain,  signed  and  dated,  B.  van  der 
Heist,  1652  (No.  ii.),  which  is  one  of  the  minor 
surprises  of  the  great  gallery  at  Dresden.  It  is 
here  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
Broome.  Few  who  are  familiar  with  van  der 
Heist's  usual  sobriety  will  be  prepared  for  the 
vivid  colour  of  the  Dresden  version.  In  this, 
the  rich  deep  plum  of  the  woman's  dress  is  set 
off  by  a  curtain  whose  verdant  and  startling 
hue  might  well  have  come  from  the  palette 
of  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  A  more  normal  colour 
scheme  of  browns  and  blacks  distinguishes 


what  we  may  call  the  English  version.  In  gen- 
eral style,  pose  and  design,  both  paintings  are 
much  alike,  their  smooth,  academic  handling 
being  typical  of  practised  society  painting  in 
all  schools  and  periods.  The  Dresden  piece  is 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  finish;  the  English 
version  (No.  i.)  is  more  broadly  executed,  is 
probably  the  earlier,  and,  in  the  black  head- 
wrap,  displays  that  manual  dexterity  which 
was  a  special  mark  of  the  Dutch  School. 

It  will  readily  be  agreed  that  neither  can  be 
a  commissioned  portrait.  Indeed,  in  the  true 
sense  they  are  not  portraits  at  all.  Rather,  they 
are  pieces  of  genre.  At  any  rate,  they  are  studio 
exercises  based  on  the  same  model  and  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  genre.  They  were  done, 
we  may  fairly  suppose,  mainly  for  interest  and 
pleasure.  And  out  of  that  arises  their  particu- 
lar significance,  for  they  disclose  that  when 
following  his  own  inclination,  van  der  Heist 
succumbed  like  almost  every  other  Dutch  ar- 
tist of  his  time  to  the  influence  of  Rome. 


No.  I.— -PAINTING  BY  VAN  DER  HELST,  FORMERLY  ASCRIBED  TO 
REMBRANDT  :  AN  ALTERNATIVE  DESIGN  IN  REVERSE  TO  No.  II 


No     II  —WOMAN     BEHIND     A    GREEN    CURTAIN  :   SIGNED    AND 
DATED,  B.  VAN  DER  HELST,  1652  :  IN  THE  GALLERY  AT  DRESDEN 
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GAINSBOROUGH'S    PORTRAIT   OF 
THE    LADIES    ERNE   AND   DILLON 

NONE  of  the  eleven  British  paintings,  repre- 
senting Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Hoppner,  Raeburn  and  Lawrence,  shown  by 
Howard  Young  in  January,  had  been  exhibited  here 
before  publicly,  save  Gainsborough's  Lady  Erne  and 
Lady  Dillon,  which  was  lent  some  time  ago  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Museum's  Gainsborough  exhibition.  A  group 
of  this  quality,  in  which  each  master  was  so  well  repre- 
sented, is  seldom  seen  in  a  gallery  at  the  same  time. 
Dominating  the  room  by  its  regality  of  costume  and 
the  youthful  beauty  of  the  subject  was  the  full  length 
by  Reynolds  of  Caroline,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
from  the  Gould  house  at  Lakewood,  coming  originally 
from  the  collection  of  Lord  Churchill,  a  descendant  of 
the  sitter.  There  was  also  Lawrence's  original  sketch 
for  the  Calmady  Children,  and  a  superb  pair  of  Rae- 
burns  as  well  as  his  Col.  George  Allen,  The  Hussar  which 


LADY  ERNE  AND  VISCOUNTESS  DILLON  :  BY  GAINSBOROUGH  :  IN  THE 
MASTERS   AT   THE    HOWARD    YOUNG  GALLERIES    :    FORMERLY    IN 


has   additional  interest   through   Raeburn's  dashing 
treatment  of  military  costume. 

When  Gainsborough's  group  portrait,  showing 
Lady  Mary  Erne  and  the  Viscountess  Dillon,  was 
listed  by  Armstrong  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant.  It  had  hung  originally  at  Mulgrave 
Castle,  and,  having  been  painted  about  1 780,  was 
doubtless  executed  for  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  father  of 
Lady  Dillon,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  artist. 
Lady  Dillon  is  tactfully  given  the  prominent  place  in 
the  composition,  but  the  great  beauty  of  the  treatment 
has  arisen  from  Gainsborough's  freedom  to  introduce 
the  figure  of  her  friend  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to 
himself.  Almost  withdrawing  into  the  background, 
her  lace  seen  at  three-quarter  view,  and  with  her  air  of 
slightly  melancholy  reverie,  it  is  her  figure  which  in- 
troduces a  quite  noticeably  unstudied  mood  that  is 
seldom  permitted  in  portraiture. 

Both  of  Gainsborough's  subjects  were  married  in 
the  summer  of  1776.  In  1782,  Lady  Dillon  died.  Lady 

Erne  and  her  husband  trav- 
elled on  the  Continent  in 
1 777—1 778,  and  in  the  in- 
terval  between  their  return 
and  Lady  Dillon's  death 
the  portrait  was  painted. 

There  are  references  to 
Lady  Erne  in  Vere  Foster's 
The  Two  Duchesses  which 
perhaps  explain  the  air  of 
sadness  which  the  painter 
has  so  tenderly  suggested. 
A  letter-writer  who  sawher 
in  Rome  and  described  the 
young  bride  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Foster,  said  that 
she  was  very  well  received 
everywhere,  "but  I  don't 
think  her  at  all  happy,  and 
I  fear,  though  she  does  not 
say  it,  Lord  Erne  keeps  his 
usual  restlessness  and  dis- 
content, and  though  he 
requires  more  society  than 
anybody,  is  constantly  run- 
ning away  from  it."  Cer- 
tainly  there  is   a  contrast 

EXHIBITION  OF  SIX  BRITISH  ^      ^      f^"     P01™ 

the  TENNANi   COLLECTION         of  her  by  Angelica  Kauff- 
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A  MINIATURE    ICON    OF   THE    EARLY    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 
PALEKH     SCHOOL     ILLUSTRATING     THE    STORY     OF     ELIJAH 


at  which  it  originated  being  north-east  of  Moscow. 
Beginning  at  the  top,  left,  are  the  following  scenes : 
(i)  the  birth  of  Elijah;  (2)  Elijah  reproves  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel;  (3)  he  shuts  the  heaven  against  rain,  having 
told  Ahab  that  no  dew  nor  rain  shall  fall  save  at  his 
word ;  (4)  the  miracle  of  the  increase  of  oil  and  meal 
for  the  Zidonian  widow ;  (5)  Elijah  restores  the  widow's 
son  to  life;  (6)  not  identified  in  the  history  of  Elijah, 
but  it  is  possible  that  an  incident  in  the  ministry  of 
Elisha,  his  follower,  may  have  been  incorporated  here 
in  which  he  saves  the  two  sons  of  a  widow  from  being 
sold  into  bondage  by  a  miraculous  increase  of  oil 
which  enables  her  to  pay  her  debts.  Elisha's  story  is 
also  similar  to  Elijah's  in  that  he  restored  a  child  to 
life.  (7)  Elijah  meets  Obadiah,  servant  of  Ahab,  but 
also  one  who  "  feared  the  Lord  greatly,"  and  he  falls 
on  his  face  before  the  Prophet;  (8)  by  Elijah's  order 
two  altars  are  built  and  two  bullocks  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, the  bullock  offered  by  the  prophets  of  Baal  is  not 
consumed,  but  the  bullock  of  Elijah  is  devoured  in  the 
flames;  (9)  Elijah  asleep  under  the  juniper  tree  is  at- 
tended by  the  Angel;  (10)  Elijah  receives  the  word  of 
the  Lord  on  Mt.  Horeb.  At  the  top  he  ascends  in  the 


mann,  reproduced  in  Vere  Foster's  book, 
which  shows  her  as  a  graceful  and  care- 
free young  girl  with  her  father,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry.  Another  portrait  of 
her  was  painted   by  John   Downman. 


A    RUSSIAN     ICON     OF 
THE    PALEKH   SCHOOL 

A  PRIVATE  collector  in  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  forming  a  compre- 
hensive group  of  Russian  icons  of  which 
one  of  the  earlier  examples,  acquired 
from  the  Hammer  Galleries  and  show- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  Elijah,  is  il- 
lustrated. It  belonged  to  the  Czarina 
Alexandra  Feodorovna  and  came  from 
her  prie  Dieu  in  the  imperial  chapel  at 
Tsarskoye-Selo.  It  is  about  three  inches 
in  height  exclusive  of  the  case,  which 
was  added  in  18 18.  Executed  on  a  gold 
ground,  which  gives  a  singular  brilliance 
to  its  light  red  tonality,  this  little  icon  is 
remarkable  whether  studied  for  its  im- 
agery or  for  its  technical  skill.  In  the  cen- 
tre, Elijah  is  seen  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
being  ministered  to  by  the  raven.  The 
mountainous  background  is  the  charm- 
ing invention  of  a  school  which  devel- 
oped in  the  plains,  the  village  of  Palekh 
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chariot  of  fire  to  heaven,  and  is  shown  throwing  the 
mantle  of  his  authority  to  Elisha. 

The  silver  gilt  case  will  be  interesting  to  students  of 
silver  because  of  its  marks,  which  include  the  initials 
of  the  maker,  the  date  1818,  the  figures  84  denoting 
the  Russian  standard  of  silver,  -903  fine  (the  sterling 
standard  is  -925),  and  the  mark  of  the  Moscow  Silver- 
smiths Guild,  which  is  St.  George  Slaying  the  Dragon. 


MINOR  ITALIAN  MASTERS  IN 
THE    BABBOTT    COLLECTION 

SHORTLY  after  the  collection  of  Italian  paintings 
and  decorative  art  belonging  to  the  late  Frank  Lusk 
Babbott  was  placed  on  view  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  a 
catalogue,  privately  printed,  was  published  by  the  Wil- 
liam Edwin  Rudge  Press.  It  has  a  foreword  by  Dan  Fel- 
lows Piatt  and  biographical  notes  by  F.  Newlin  Price. 
While  many  collectors  have  to  disavow  their  early 
acquisitions,  it  is  significant  of  Mr.  Babbott's  selection 
that  one  of  the  first  pictures  he  acquired  remained  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  group  he  assembled.  This  is  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  two  Angels  by  Luca  di  Tome 


ARCHES  FROM  THE  DOMINICAN  CHURCH    \l  COLLIOUR1      XIII 
t  I  NTURY  :  A   UNION   OF   ROUSSILLON   AND  I   \l  VLONIAN  ART 
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Dl    rAILS    "I      IAVO    OF    THE     PAIRED    CAPITALS    :    FROM     THE 
ARCHES    OF    THE    OLD    DOMINI!   \\    CHURCH     AT    COLLIOl   II 


of  Siena,  which  he  bought  in  Rome  in  191 1.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Sienese  spirit  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
trecento,  it  contains  much  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
manner  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  In  all  probability  it  was 
originally  a  much  longer  panel,  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  lower  part  has  brought  the  triangle  of  the  back  of 
the  throne  and  the  pointed  arch  of  the  background 
into  an  entirely  new  prominence  which  is  not  the  least 
of  the  charm  of  the  composition. 

Eleven  years  later  Mr.  Babbott  added  to  his  collec- 
tion another  Sienese  picture  by  a  rare  master,  Pietro 
di  Giovanni  Ambrosi,  a  pupil  of  Sassetta.  It  is  a  small 
pinnacle  from  an  altar  painting  and  shows  the  Virgin 
at  half  length,  holding  the  Child,  and  is  completely 
simple  in  its  design,  but  is  so  delicately  drawn,  so  in- 
dividual in  its  facial  types,  so  gracious  in  spirit  that 
man)  will  find  it  the  finest  painting  of  the  Babbott 
collection.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Bernardino 
Butinone  of  Milan  also  calls  for  comment,  other  panels 
from  the  same  series  being  a  Nativity  in  London,  Jesus 
and  the  Doctors  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt 
and  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Ryerson  collection  in 
Chicago.  The  full  length  of  St.  James  by  Crivelli  is 
probably  the  most  widely  known  picture  in  the  Bab- 
bott collection,  having  been  published  by  F.  Mason 
Perkins  in  Rassegna  d' 'Arte  in  191 1  and  mentioned  in 
the  Borenius  edition  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 

FOUR     ARCHES     OF      THE 
SCHOOL    OF    ROUSSILLON 

IN  pointing  to  Catalonian  characteristics  in  the  four 
arches  from  the  Dominican  church  at  Collioure, 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  Arnold  Seligmann,  Rey  &  Co.,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  tracing  an  influence  passing  from  one  country  into 
another.  The  school  of  Roussillon  to  which  they  be- 
long was  one  with  Catalonian  art,  for  the  two  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees  were  one,  politically,  ecclesiastically  and 
artistically,  at  the  time  when  the  Romanesque  and 
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SCENES  1KO.M  BASE  :  THE  ROYAL  CHURCH  AND  NEW  PALACE 


i 
[NT]  RIOR  OF  THE    BEURS  OR  EXCHANGE,  NOW  DESTROYED 


early  Gothic  styles  were  develop- 
ing. At  Elne  and  Prades,  Cuxa  and 
Perpignan  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
and  at  Oloron  and  Comminges  in 
the  west,  the  same  style  is  manifest 
as  in  the  cities  of  Catalonia,  Barce- 
lona, Tarragona,  Ripoll  and  Lerida. 
The  adjoining  provinces  of  Cerdagne 
and  Roussillon  remained  under 
Spanish  rule  later  than  the  part  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  a  claim 
to  which  was  finally  renounced  by 
Spain  in  1 258.  Roussillon  had  been 
acquired  in  1 1 72 ;  it  was  ceded  by 
the  king  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  to 
the  allied  house  of  Majorca  to  which 
it  was  attached  until  retaken  by  force 
for  Aragon,  ultimately  passing  to 
the  latter  province  in  the  year  1349. 
The  close  association  in  painting, 
architecture  and  sculpture  which  is 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees 
denotes  not  only  a  political  affilia- 
tion, but  also  the  bonds  which  united 
the  churches  of  the  two  regions.  Pro- 
fessor Post  notes  this  in  his  History  of 
Spanish  Painting  (vol.  I.,  page  40), 
and  says:  "  Not  only  did  many  of 
the  Catalan  sees,  such  as  Urgel,  Ger- 
ona,  Vich  and  Barcelona  depend  for 
a  time  upon  the  archbishopric  of 
Narbonne,  but  numerous  monaster 


were  subject  to  mother-houses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains."  The 
school  of  Roussillon  was  not  a  de- 
pendency but  an  integral  part  of  the 
Catalonian  as  a  result.  The  Dom- 
inicans were  first  established  at  Col- 
lioure,  which  was  a  Templar  strong- 
hold, in  1275,  through  the  gift  of 
a  residence  at  the  Port  d'Avall  by 
Guillaume  Puig  d'Orfila,  a  fact 
which  is  recorded  in  a  decree  of  the 
king  of  Majorca  giving  them  an 
annual  grant  of  500  sols.  The  exact 
date  of  the  building  of  the  church  is 
not  known,  but  in  1304  Sancho  of 
Majorca  and  Marie,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  were  married  there. 
In  1344,  it  was  the  objective  of  the 
attacking  Aragonese,  and,  defence 
proving  futile,  the  Dominican  influ- 
ence was  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
king  of  Aragon. 

In  the  late  fourteenth  century, 
Pierre  Cerda,  a  Catalonian  born  at 
Collioure,  entered  the  Dominican 
order  there  and  attained  renown  as 
a  scholar  and  for  his  eloquence.  As 
a  follower  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrar,  he 
preached  on  the  Last  Judgment  with 
particular  fervour.  St.  Vincent  Fer- 
rar sojourned  with  the  Dominicans 
ies  in  Catalonia         at   Collioure  from   1409  until    141 5.    In    1451   Jean 
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Cases,  councillor  of  Perpignan,  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  and  an  inscription  records  the  fact.  The 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  church  and  convent,  were 
restored  in  1 728,  but  naturally  fared  ill  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  were  abandoned.  The  church  was  again  under 
fire  from  invading  Spaniards  in  1 793. 

Romanesque  art  of  this  region  has  exceptional  re- 
presentation in  America  in  the  cloister  of  the  late 
twelfth  century  from  Cuxa  brought  over  by  George 
Grey  Barnard,  now  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  Collioure  arches  date  from  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  all  probability,  and  indicate 
that  the  affiliation  of  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
as  strong  in  the  early  Gothic  period  as  in  the  Roman- 
esque. They  are  especially  closely  related  in  style  to 
the  sculptures  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Jean  at  Perpignan. 
Characteristic  of  this  school  is  the  manner  of  placing 
animal  or  human  heads  at  the  corners  of  the  capitals 
so  that  they  take  the  place  of  volutes.  Remains  of  the 
Catalonian  style  in  France  are  sparse  compared  with 
those  in  Spain,  both  those  which  remain  in  situ  and 
in  local  collections,  so  that  this  series  of  arches  with 
its  finely  preserved  capitals  is  of  importance. 


THE  WEDGWOOD  CLUB'S 
EXHIBITION  IN  BOSTON 


WEDGWOOD  JASPER  URN* :  DEPICTING  FRIENDSHIP  CONSOLIXG 
A  FFLICTIOX  :  EXH I BITED  BY  TH  K  U  I  ■  I )(,  WOOD  CLUB  AT  BOSTON 


THE  opportunity  for  educational  work  offered  by 
an  association  of  collectors  is  apparently  realized 
to  a  marked  degree  by  the  Wedgwood  Club,  a  group 
whose  recent  exhibition  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
met  with  unqualified  praise  because  of  its  excellent 
material  and  intelligent  arrangement.  That  it  should 
have  been  well  planned,  presenting  a  coherent  record 
of  the  many  periods  in  Wedgwood  productions,  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  modest  but  singularly 
informative  little  publication  of  the  society  entitled 
Old  Wedgwood  which  indicates  how  seriously  and  effec- 
tively the  officers  of  this  organization  have  attacked 
the  problem  of  bringing  facts  about  this  pottery  before 
their  members  and  the  public. 

Fortunately  for  their  commendable  enterprise  and 
thoroughness  they  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject before  them.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  one  of  the 
personalities  of  his  day.  He  was  not  only  a  craftsman 
and  merchant,  but  a  scientist  and  idealist,  and  above 
all  an  indefatigable  experimenter.  Mr.  John  Cook, 
who  is  honorary  president  of  the  club  and  curator  of 
the  Wedgwood  Museum  at  Etruria  wrote  for  Old 
Wedgwood  an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  museum 
in  1906  and  of  discoveries  made  in  the  disused  parts  of 
the  works:  "'In  two  crates  labelled  The  Trials  and  Ex- 
periments of  Josiah  Wedgwood  were  found  upwards  of 
14,000  trials,  each  one  numbered,  and  detailed,  show- 
ing how  Wedgwood  persevered  over  his  greatest  diffi- 
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culties  and  attained  perfection.  His  experiment  books 
were  found  later.  From  them  we  learn  that  he  started 
this  series  of  trials  in  1 759,  when  in  partnership  with 
Thomas  Whieldon.  The  last  entry  is  just  a  few  months 
before  his  death  in  1795."  And  the  Boston  exhibition 
attempted  to  show  graphically  as  many  phases  of 
Wedgwood's  productions  and  experiments  as  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  members  made  possible. 

The  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee  was  Dr. 
Harvey  Spencer  of  Wellesley,  who  is  also  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Charles  P.  Gorely,  Jr.,  also  of  Wellesley,  is 
president,  and  Mrs.  Gorely,  secretary.  The  club  was 
formed  in  1933  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
John  Russell  of  Lowell,  details  being  worked  out  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Gorely.  The  Right  Hon.  Josiah  C. 
Wedgwood,  M.P.,  a  direct  descendant,  is  an  honor- 
ary member,  also  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey  of  New  York. 


EXHIBITIONS  in  the  galleries  of 
the  antique  dealers  are  an  innova- 
tion which  has  found  favour  here  re- 
cently, and  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exposition  earlier 
in  the  season.  Mr.  Louis  Symons,  of 
Symons,  Inc.,  has  already  held  three 
special  exhibitions  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  present  one,  which  lasts  until 
March  23rd,  being  devoted  to  Continen- 
tal porcelains.  Included  in  it  are  exam- 
ples of  Sevres,  St.  Cloud,  Chantilly, 
Mennecy,  Sceaux,  Bourg  la  Reine, 
Paris,  Capo  di  Monte,  Dresden,  Hochst, 
Frankenthal  and  Vienna. 

One  piece  of  exceptional  interest  is 
the  great  Amstel  vase,  made  at  Niewer 
Amstel  about  the  year  1808  when  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  was  held  at  Utrecht 
and  the  factory  received  a  gold  medal 
as  the  only  one  producing  porcelain  in 
Holland.  Both  the  size  and  the  subject 
suggest  that  it  was  made  as  a  commem- 
orative piece  rather  than  for  private  use. 
It  is  forty-two  inches  high  and,  in  a  re- 
markable combination  of  classic  sub- 
jects, symbols  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
industry,  and  four  splendidly  executed 
views  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on  the 
base,  it  shows  both  craftsmanship  and 
artistry  of  a  high  order.  The  major  de- 
signs present  Apollo  and  the  Muses  on 
the  one  side,  and  Neptune  and  his  char- 
iot on  the  other  against  a  background 
of  Dutch  shipping.  Emblems  of  the 
greatness  of  the  city,  which  encircle  the 
shoulder,  have  the  delicate  perfection  of  the  miniatur- 
ist; here  are  attributes  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  agri- 
culture: a  terrestrial  globe,  telescope,  microscope, 
geometrical  instruments  and  book,  a  painter's  palette, 
a  sculptured  head,  an  architectural  design,  musical  in- 
struments, a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  an  exotic  plant,  all 
grouped  around  a  beehive,  symbol  of  industry.  On 
the  other  side  are  attributes  of  commerce  and  naval  en- 
terprise ;  bales  and  barrels  of  merchandise,  a  ledger,  a 
ship's  rudder,  scales,  the  staff  of  Mercury,  the  horn 
of  abundance,  the  tricoloured  flags  of  the  Netherlands^ 
and  fishing  nets,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  crow- 
ing rooster  which  no  doubt  implies  the  commercial 
strength  of  the  city. 

The  four  views  of  Amsterdam,  which  appear  on  the 
base,  are:  a  scene  showing  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  new 
church  on  the  Dam,  the  central  point  of  the  city;  the 
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interior  of  the  Beurs  or  Exchange, 
which  no  longer  exists  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  build- 
ing; the  city  from  the  River 
Amstel,  with  the  Schreyers  Tor- 
en  in  the  centre,  that  Lamenters' 
Tower  to  which  the  relatives  of 
mariners  came  to  learn  the  fate 
of  their  vessels;  and  a  view  of  the 
fishmarket  to  which  fish  from  the 
Zuiderzee  was  brought  and  mar- 
keted each  day. 

The  factory  at  Niewer  Amstel, 
not  far  from  Amsterdam,  was  a 
continuation  of  the  factory  at 
Oude  Amstel,  a  little  farther  from 
the  city.  Oude  Amstel  had  a  direct 
connection  with  the  earlier  fac- 
tory at  Loosdrecht,  as  the  succes- 
sors of  De  Moll,  the  owner,  who 
died  in  1782,  removed  it  to  tin- 
new  location.  Loosdrecht,  in  turn, 
was  actually  the  revival  of  the 
porcelain  factory  of  Weesp,  the 
first  in  Holland,  founded  in  1764 
by  Count  Gronsveldt-Diepen- 
broek  with  workers  from  Dresden. 
The  German  tradition  explains 
the  fine  quality  of  hard  paste 
body  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  succession  of  porcelain  man- 
ufactories. Although  the  industry 
at  Niewer  Amstel  was  given  every 
encouragement  by  the  crown, 
and  had  an  annual  grant  of 
20,000  florins,  it  could  not  survive 
foreign  competition  and  faulty 
direction,  with  the  result  that 
ceasing  to  prosper  it  was  finally 
closed   in    1810,  and   examples   now   rarely  appear. 

THE    HALS    EXHIBITION    AT    DETROIT 

FIFTY  of  the  most  important  canvases  by  Frans 
Hals  owned  in  America  were  contributed  from 
many  sources  for  the  loan  exhibition  arranged  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Yalentiner  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in 
January.  Among  them  was  the  Portrait  of  a  Man,  dated 
1634,  when,  according  to  the  inscription,  the  subject 
was  forty-eight  years  of  age.  Lent  by  Wildenstein  & 
Co.,  it  was  formerly  in  the  Baron  Herzog  collection  in 
Budapest  and  has  a  long  recorded  history,  going  back 
originally  to  the  Van  der  Willigen  collection  in  Haar- 
lem. It  is  recorded  by  both  de  Groot  and  Dr.  Bode, 
while  Dr.  Valentiner  considers  it  a  companion  to  the 
portrait  of  a  woman,  now  in  the  Institute's  collection, 
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which  came  from  the  Oppenheim  collection  in  Col- 
ogne. The  exhibition  brought  together  some  portraits 
little  known  to  the  public,  such  as  the  Gentleman  in 
White  lent  by  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Rotan  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  similar  to  the  Laughing  Cavalier  in  the  Wallace 
collection;  and  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  once  in  the  Gary  collection,  which  was 
for  long  at  Knole,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  when  it  belonged 
to  Lord  Amherst.  It  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  the 
present  owner,  Charles  B.  F.  McCann  of  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island.  Lord  Duveen's  Youth  in  a  Feathered  Hat, 
which  was  exhibited  at  The  Hague  in  1903  and  was 
executed  probably  about  1645,  shows  the  more  aristo- 
cratic type  of  subject  which  Hals  painted  quite  as 
sympathetically  as  the  laughing  street  urchins  and 
fisherboys  with  whom  his  reputation  is  so  closely  as- 
sociated in  the  popular  imagination. 
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FROM     GALLERY    AND     MART 

By    H.    GRANVILLE    FELL 


A  TATE  GALLERY  ENTERPRISE 

GALLERY  XX,  devoted  at  the  moment  to  re- 
cent acquisitions,  is  a  decided  attraction  to  the 
Tate  Gallery  and  shows  commendable  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  Director  and  Trustees.  A  Press 
View  which  was  held  on  January  30th  was  well  at- 
tended. The  principal  magnet  was,  naturally,  the 
magnificent  portrait  group  by  Gainsborough  of  the 
Byam  Family  of  Apse  Court,  Surrey,  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  a  double  sense,  the  old  and  badly 
dimmed  varnish  having  been  removed.  This  work  is  a 
resounding  example  of  Gainsborough's  skill  in  colour 
orchestration,  the  scarlet  waistcoat  of  the  male  figure, 
George  Byam,  with  its  broad  gold  facings  forming  a 
daring  contrast  with  the  woman's  blue  dress  and  the 


child's  white  muslin  and  pale  pink  sash.  Truly  re- 
markable is  the  life-like  expression  of  momentariness 
in  the  half-smile  on  the  man's  face — as  though  he  were 
about  to  speak.  The  landscape  background  is  not  less 
noteworthy,  free  as  a  Van  Dyck  and  much  resembling 
the  Antwerp  master's  handling  in  similar  instances. 
The  picture  belongs  to  Gainsborough's  early  Bath 
period  and  is  said  to  have  been  painted  about  1 763-4. 
It  measures  8  ft.  2  in.  by  7  ft.  10  in.,  and  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hony,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  little 
girl  seen  in  the  picture. 

Works  of  recent  date  shown  in  the  same  room,  in- 
clude a  particularly  fine  Utrillo,  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
Paris,  presented  in  memory  of  Alfred  and  Esther  Sutro ; 
the  self-portrait  by  Max  Liebermann,  recently  seen  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries  and  presented  by  Mr.  Simon 
Marks — an  impressionistic  study 
in  which  the  yellow  complexion 
of  old  age  is  achieved  with  not- 
able truth — thesameartist'sPo/o 
(a  motion  study) ;  Whistler's 
Miss  Kinsella  in  very  low-toned 
rose,  lent  by  the  Marchesa  Pres- 
bitero;H.de  Toulouse-Lautrec's 
Woman  in  a  Garden  with  hands 
drooping  in  front,  a  la  Yvette 
Guilbert,  lent  by  Mr.  Erich  Goe- 
ritz;  Gainsborough  Lane,  a  rich 
and  juicy  landscape  in  which 
trees  cast  their  shadows  over  the 
cut  corn,  by  the  late  David  Muir- 
head,  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Lousada  in  memory  of  the 
artist;  Matthew  Smith's  vivid 
Cyclamens,  newly  purchased,  and 
Sidney  Starr's  low-toned  and 
Whistlerian  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  by  Re- 
noir lent  by  the  executors  of  the 
late  Roger  Fry  and  a  delightful 
little  Sargent,  The  Black  Brook, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 


A  DYNAMIC  PAINTER 


THE   BYAM  FAMILY    :    BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,   R.A.  :  ON  LOAN  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


MAURICE  DE  VLAM- 
INCK'S  exhibition  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries,  No.  11, 
Carlos  Place,  is  a  veritable  Wal- 
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From  Gallery  and  Mart 


kurenritt  in  paint.  His  works  give  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing been  executed  at  furious  speed.  That  he  gets  the 
effects  he  aims  at  is  undeniable.  Indeed,  by  speed  and 
directness  alone  could  this  be  possible.  But  this  display 
of  thirty  paintings  in  oil  reminds  us  of  a  prize-fight  in 
so  many  rounds.  One  receives  blow  after  blow  that 
almost  staggers  the  eyesight.  There  is  no  respite;  this 
hurricane  fighter  keeps  it  up  till  the  end.  If  one  looks 
for  repose  in  art,  it  is  not  found  here. 

De  Vlaminck  revels  in  the  lurid  drama  of  Nature  at 
her  most  tempestuous.  Wielding  his  palette  knife,  he 
interprets  her  convulsions  in  incredible  depths  of 
blacks  and  inky  blues,  alternating,  by  swift  and  sudden 
transpositions,  with  lightning  flashes  of  white  of  ena- 
mel-like brilliancy — tremendous  whites,  that  have 
never  yet  been  seen  on  painted  canvases,  and  that 
leave  Constable  standing  still.  Perspective  does  not 
exist  for  de  Vlaminck.  His  trees  and  buildings  stagger 
through  the  landscape  regardless  of  such  a  matter,  his 
foliage  resembles  shattered  malachite.  In  Cliffs,  a  sea 
lashed  to  madness  sweeps  over  black  rocks,  more  tor- 
tuous than  any  of  El  Greco's  imaginings.  This  abound- 
ing vitality  is  in  evidence  everywhere.  Main  Road 
shows  an  arterial  way  rushing  past  a  petrol  station 
with  its  red  filling  pumps  as  if  it  were  itself  actually  in 
motion.  The  blaze  of  summer's  noon-day  heat,  its 
battle  of  thunder  and  sunshine,  breaks  out  with  al- 
most painful  intensity  in  The  Harvest  and  in  Thatched 
Roofs,  whilst  the  keenest  of  east  winds  and  the  hardest 
of  frosts  may  almost  be  felt  in  such  winter  scenes  as 
Snow,  The  Pond  and  Outskirts  of  Town  under  Snow.  Nor 
can  one  fail  to  be  arrested  by  such  powerful  still-lifes 
as  the  large  painting  Ham,  but  which  also  includes  an 
assortment  of  other  things,  cheese,  herrings,  fruit,  wine- 
bottles  and  jugs.  Another,  entitled  Carrots,  has  a  fuller 
range  of  colour  than  the  name  implies  carried  through 
the  glistening  white-bellied  fish  and  green  vegetation. 

By  de  Vlaminck's  methods,  retouching  is  impossible, 
it  is  either  a  direct  hit  or  miss.  Nothing  can  be  gone 
over  twice.  And  he  rarely,  if  ever,  misses  his  aim.  Each 
petal  in  The  White  Bouquet,  for  example,  is  favoured 
with  no  more  than  a  single  sweep  of  the  brush,  yet  by 
some  miracle  of  legerdemain,  they  are  suggested  per- 
fectly in  all  their  delicate  subtlety.  Again,  in  Begonias, 
the  tones  mingle  in  the  wet  paint  with  unsullied  purity. 
These  are  remarkable  feats  of  brush  control  and  dex- 
terous manipulation. 

The  carrying  power  of  these  pictures  is  almost  over- 
whelming and  makes  them  difficult  to  associate  with 
most  other  paintings.  They  need  a  room  to  themselves. 

SYNAGOGUES  AND  GHETTOS  OF  ITALY 

UNDER  the  above   title   Mr.  Georges  Lukomski 
(who  is   preparing   a  series   of  articles   for   The 
Connoisseur)  has  been  showing  in  another  room  at 
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the  Wildenstein  Galleries  a  number  of  drawings  of  the 
older  Jewish  quarters  still  existing  in  Italian  cities. 
Since  Mr.  Lukomski  is  an  architect  of  eminence,  at 
one  time  in  extensive  practice  in  his  native  Russia,  one 
might  suppose  these  to  be  severely  professional  in  style, 
products  of  the  T-square  and  the  foot-rule.  Instead, 
they  ate  the  romantic  impressions  of  a  painter,  yet 
sufficiently  lull  in  content  to  satisfy  the  exacting  mind 
of  the  antiquary.  Mr.  Lukomski,  who  though  not  a 
Jew,  has  made  sympathetic  drawings  of  these  rich 
architectural  relics,  some  of  which  date  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  for  which  indeed  both  by  training  and 
by  taste  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  do.  A  few  of  them  are 
in  water-colour,  but  the  majority  are  in  coloured 
crayons  on  toned  papers,  perhaps  the  handiest  method 
of  working  amongst  the  high  buildings  and  the  nar- 
row courts  in  which  the  Jewish  population  in  med- 
iaeval times  was  confined.  Mr.  Lukomski  has  an  inter- 
national reputation,  both  for  his  erudite  books  on 
architecture  and  ornament  and  through  the  number 
of  exhibitions  he  has  held.  These  have  taken  place  in 
Vienna,  Rome,  Milan,  Berlin  and  Nice,  whilst  no 
fewer  than  five  have  been  held  in  Paris.  Many  of  his 
drawings  have  been  acquired  by  the  Musee  de  Lux- 
embourg and  the  Carnavalet  possesses  an  extensive 
collection  depicting  the  architectural  remains  of  old 
Paris.  The  drawings  at  present  on  view  are  mainly 
of  the  Ghettos  of  Venice,  Rome,  Padua  and  Mantua. 
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"I  HE  BLACK  BROOK   :   BY  JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT,  R.A.  :  NOW  ON  VIEW  AT  THE   TATE  GALLERY 


threads  of  cobalt  applied  with 
a  sable.  Though  this  may  be 
the  result  of  a  weakening  eye- 
sight, these  later  pictures  have 
a  prismatic  brilliancy  and  an 
intensity  of  relief  that  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  give  them  a  re- 
markably stereoscopic  effect. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Figure  deFille  and  Le  Verger,  both 
figure  pieces  and  in  the  two 
landscapes  Maison  dans  les  Arbres 
and  La  Tonnelle.  In  nearly  all 
the  figures,  salmon-pink  is  the 
prevailing  hue,  set  amid  foliage 
of  vitreous  greens  with  yellow 
high  lights  and  blue  shadows. 
Much  transparent  glazing  is  in 
evidence.  The  most  important 
of  these  pictures  is  a  portrait  of 
the  painter's  son  Jean  en  Chas- 
seur, which  is  of  somewhat  ear- 
lier date  and  of  an  altogether 
more  sober  complexion. 


THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  RENOIR 

AT  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  and  Sons'  premises,  43, 
Old  Bond  Street,  recently  were  shown  seventeen 
canvases  selected  from  the  works  remaining  in  Renoir's 
family.  They  are  of  great  interest  as  representing  the 
last  phase  of  one  who  has  virtually  been  canonized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  century.  Professor 
Elie  Faure,  it  will  be  remembered,  inscribed  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  monumental  History  of  Art  to  Renoir  and 
devoted  several  rhapsodical  pages  to  the  master. 

Renoir  was  a  painter,  purely  by  impulse,  not  atelier- 
trained  in  the  strict  sense,  though  he  worked  for  a  time 
in  Gleyre's  studio.  This  impulse  came  from  looking  at 
the  Watteaus,  the  Bouchers  and  the  Fragonards  in  the 
Louvre.  It  was  the  strong  sensuous  appeal  which  he 
found  in  these  masters  and  in  the  nudes  of  Courbet  and 
Ingres — the  Ingres  of  The  Turkish  Bath  and  The  Odal- 
isques, which  excited  his  imagination.  In  his  eager  de- 
light in  surface  qualities,  in  the  shifting  play  of  light 
over  the  skins  of  his  models — both  indoors  and  out — 
his  drawing  is  apt  to  become  uncertain,  and  if  we 
want  to  appreciate  Renoir,  this  we  must  overlook. 
Neither  was  he  over-fastidious  in  his  choice  of  models. 
Any  female  would  serve,  he  was  apt  to  say,  "provided 
she  had  a  skin  that  did  not  repel  the  light." 

During  his  later  years  Renoir  had  banished  all  greys 
and  tertiaries  from  his  palette,  indulging  in  a  riot  of 
vermilion.  This  was  the  basic  colour  of  all  his  flesh- 
tints,  contrasted  with  verte  emeraude  and  lashed  with 


AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

FEBRUARY'S  triple  bill  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
began  with  a  display  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
prints  by  Mariette  Lydis,  a  Viennese,  domiciled  in 
Paris.  She  has  been  a  prolific  illustrator.  No  fewer 
than  thirty  volumes  with  drawings  by  her  have  been 
published,  copies  of  which  have  been  acquired  by 
many  of  the  principal  national  libraries.  Her  work 
may  be  seen  in  the  public  galleries  of  Paris — the  Jeu 
du  Paume  and  the  Luxembourg — of  Milan,  Amster- 
dam, Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  elsewhere.  She  has  also 
been  accorded  the  honour  of  having  a  self-portrait 
received  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  Her  travels  have  taken 
her  all  over  Europe,  to  America  and  to  Morocco,  and 
she  is  said  to  be  entirely  self-taught. 

In  the  drawings,  which  seem  to  be  mainly  studies  or 
projects,  her  attitude,  and  quite  rightly,  appears  to  be 
objective.  Often  her  subjects  are  viewed  as  so  much 
still-life,  but  they  show  considerable  delicacy,  if  not 
variety,  in  handling.  Her  paintings  evince,  especially 
in  such  subjects  as  the  dream-like  JVuages,  more  of 
imagination  and  more  of  sensibility.  Sainte  Vierge  En- 
fant has  a  pleasant  cameo-like  quality,  and  Javanaise, 
considerable  attractiveness.  For  ourselves,  we  find  her 
most  interesting  in  her  etchings  and  lithographs.  A 
series  of  the  latter,  entitled  V Art  d' Aimer  and  the  map- 
like Oracle,  are  both  imaginative  and  original. 

The  accomplished  lady  known  to  fame  as  Orovida 
(all  three  exhibitors  here  are  ladies)  is  a  daughter  of 
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Lucien  and  a  granddaughter  of  Camille  Pissarro,  Orovida  be- 
ing her  first  name.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  she  could 
find  no  art  school  in  this  country  congenial  to  her,  since  she  is 
either  by  nature  or  by  predilection  a  confirmed  Orientalist. 
Her  first  phase  was  strongly  oriented  towards  Japanese  influ- 
ences. She  has  been  etching  since  19 14,  but  ten  years  later, 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Japanese  artist,  she  began  to  paint  on 
silk.  Since  then  she  has  abandoned  this  material  for  linen, 
which  she  prepares  after  the  Japanese  recipe,  but  works  in 
tempera  in  a  technique  entirely  her  own.  We  would  say  now 
that  her  dramatic  renderings  of  men  and  animals  in  combat  or 
with  some  allegorical  significance,  appear  to  be  rather  provoked 
through  a  sympathy  with  Rajput  painting.  Occasionally  in  her 
decorative  mapping  and  spatial  arrangement  there  is  an  echo 
of  Gauguin;  and  in  Mother  and  Son,  of  Egyptian  wall-painting. 
She  has  a  very  pleasant  sense  of  colour  and  her  composition  is 
spirited,  especially  in  Fighting  Cocks,  Tiger  Hunt,  Laying  the  Ghost, 
The  Beater,  and  The  Stampede.  The  design  of  all  these  works 
extends  to  the  frames  and  mounts  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 
Frances  Hodgkins,  who  occupied  the  third  gallery,  is  a  trav- 
elled Xew  Zealander  who  arrived  in  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Her  record  is  imposing,  since  she  won  the 
Whitney  Hoff  Prize  for  water-colour  painting  in  Paris  in  191 1, 
and  was  the  first  woman  teacher  in  this  medium  on  the  staff  at 
Colarossi's  academy.  Several  exhibitions  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  stand  to  her  credit  and  she  has  designed  textile  fabrics 
for  Manchester.  What  her  earlier  works  were  like  we  have  im 
means  of  knowing,  but  for  the  present  collection,  she  appears 
to  have  drawn  upon  certain  Parisian  movements  of  recent  years 
and  in  them  we  discover  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
irrelevant  objects  and  an  incoherence  of  pictorial  utterance. 

SAVANTS   IN   SPAIN 

SPANISH  hospitality  is  proverbial.  The  rcprescntativesof  the 
International  Congress  of  Museums  who  have  recently  been 
entertained  at  Madrid  have  expressed  themselves  as  enchanted 
both  with  their  reception  by  the  authorities  who  cared  for  their 
physical  needs  and  by  the  wealth  of  artistic  and  archaeologu  :al 
interest  which  was  revealed  to  them.  Dr.  Adolph  Mahr,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland,  in  remarking  upon  the 
exceptional  cultural  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  a  visit  to 
Spain,  was  impressed  by  the  close  relation  existing  between  Irish 
and  Spanish  archaeology.  '"I  know  of  no  more  artistic  archaeo- 
logical collection  than  that  of  Valencia,"  he  said.  Certainly  re- 
verberations from  Spain  may  be  heard  in  Ireland,  where  there 
is  another  Valentia,  as  well  as  a  De  Valera. 

The  Director  of  the  Municipal  Museum  of  The  Hague,  Dr. 
Van  Gelder;  Dr.  Alfred  Stix,  Director  of  the  Kunsthistorischen 
Museum  and  the  Gemaldegalerie  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Henri 
Bonnet,  who  represented  France  as  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Intellectual  Co-operation,  were  all  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  Prado — in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  finest  gal- 
lery of  paintings  in  the  world.  Certainly  to  understand  Spain, 
and  to  gain  anything  like  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Spanish 
painting  a  study  of  the  Prado  is  indispensable.  There  alone  one 


may  realize  the  full  stature  of  Velazquez,  of 
Greco  and  of  Goya. 

MODERN  CHINESE  PAINTING 

WHILST  this  issue  is  going  to  press,  a 
very  interesting  series  of  contemporary 
Chinese  paintings  is  being  assembled  at  the 
New  Burlington  Galleries.  More  than  three 
hundred  examples,  the  work  of  some  ninety 
artists  are  to  be  hung.  This  event  is  mainly  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Liu  Hai-Sou,  who 
founded  the  celebrated  school  of  art  at  Shang- 
hai. We  reproduce  a  brilliant  drawing  from  his 
own  brush,  The  Five  Pine  Trees  of  T'ai  Shan. 
The  authoritative  preface  to  the  catalogue 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon. 


-  1    * 

AM 


FIVE    PINE    TREf  s    01       I'M     SHAN   :   BY     I. II'     HAI-SOU 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does   not   necessarily    identify   himself  with  attributions  or   other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


SUBJECT    OF    PASTEL    (No.  921) 
* 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  pastel  48  X  39  in. 
unsigned  but  reputed  to  be  by  Jean  Marc  Nattier. 
I  would  be  very  grateful  for  any  information  regard- 
ing the  subject  or  history  of  this  picture. — F.  W. 
Ward,  Bristol. 


PAINTING 


ATTRIBUTED     TO 

(No.  922) 


GUERCINO 


Sir, — The  enclosed  photograph  is  of  a  painting  I 
bought  about  four  years  ago  along  with  three  other 
pictures.  It  is  now  on  loan  to  the  Salford  Corpora- 
tion at  the  Peel  Park  Galleries.  The  Curator,  after 
very  careful  study  and  comparison,  attributes  the 
work  to  Guercino  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
painted  on  a  panel,  and  the  size  is  25^  X  30  in.  I 
have  been  collecting  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  Art.  I  am  a  joiner  by  profes- 
sion. Any  assistance  from  your  readers  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. — John  Binns,  Salford. 


INHUM  II  IKI>    PASTEL    (No.    921). 


REPLIES 
PORTRAIT   BY   JURIAEN    OVENS    (No.    901) 

Sir, — The  unidentified  portrait  by  the  Dutch  painter 
Juriaen  Ovens  (No.  901)  depicted  in  The  Connois- 
seur, October,  1934,  page  275,  represents  undoubted- 
ly Rijklof  van  Goens  (1619-82),  Governor-General  of 
the  Dutch  East-Indies,  1678-81.  As  a  member  of  the 
High  Council  of  India  he  was  on  leave  in  Holland 
from  1655-56,  and  then  had  his  portrait  and  that  of 
his  wife  and  children  painted  in  a  family-group  by 
Ovens  in  1656  (now  in  the  Frans  Halsmuseum, 
Haarlem).  Without  any  doubt  the  portrait  in  Stock- 
holm was  painted  in  the  same  period,  owing  to  cos- 
tume, style  and  van  Goens'  age  and  presence  in 
Holland.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  por- 
trait, painted  some  twenty  years  later,  and  now  in  the 
Government's  Picture-Collection  at  Batavia. 

If  Mr.  Clef  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  photo- 
graph of  the  portrait  in  his  possession  in  exchange  for  the 
particulars  furnished  by  me,  I  shall  be  grateful.  Yours 
truly,  Y.  de  Loos-Haasiman,  Wcltevreden,  Batavia. 

IDENTIFICATION    (No.     908) 

Sir, — The  picture  is  obviously  a  portrait  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  France  and  Scotland,  perhaps  painted  about 
the  time  of  her  first  marriage.  The  likeness  to  the  por- 
trait at  present  in  the  National  Gallery  is  plain;  the 
same  heavy  eyes  and  primmed  mouth,  though  in  this 
portrait  the  lips  are  fuller  and  the  hair  less  formally 
dressed.  It  also  resembles  a  portrait  I  have  seen — 
first,  I  think,  many  years  ago  in  the  Waterloo  Cham- 
ber at  Windsor,  now,  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  This  latter  portrait  is  in 
widow's  weeds.  The  expression  looking  from  the  face 
of  this  portrait  also,  resembles  that  in  the  two  others. 

Without  seeing  the  portrait  itself  it  would  be 
difficult  to  attribute  it  to  any  painter,  but  there  is  a 
bare  possibility  it  might  be  a  Clouet.  This  artist  would 
appear  to  have  painted  but  few  large  portraits,  pre- 
ferring the  miniature  type,  but  there  is  a  magnificent 
full-length  life-size  portrait  of  Henri  III.  when  King  of 
Poland,  in  the  State  Collection  at  Vienna.  In  the  illus- 
tration in  The  Connoisseur  the  purity  of  the  brush- 
work  (so  far  as  it  can  be  seen)  would  appear  to  re- 
semble that  of  Clouet. 

The  face  is  undoubtedly  a  very  Scotch  type,  and  did 
not   Mary   possess   a   heart-shaped  jewel   such   as   is 
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shown  at  her  neck?  Some  jewellers  in  Edinburgh  who 
advertise  in  Chamber's  Magazine  sell  copies  of  this  jewel. 
Yours  truly,  (Miss)  G.  Hurst  Flint,  London,  W.I. 

Sir, — The  following  information  may  interest  you 
in  connection  with  your  Notes  and  Queries  for 
January,  1935  : 

UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT    (No.    910) 

This  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Carlo  de'  Medici,  son  of  Ferdinand  I,  who 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts.  He  was  born  in 
1595,  and  died  in  1666.  Many  versions  of  the  por- 
trait exist,  a  full-length  one  at  Poggio  a  Caiano  in 
Florence,  very  much  like  the  portrait  in  question,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  half-length  ones,  including  those  in 
the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum  in  Milan  and  in  the  picture 
gallery  in  Lucca. 

UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT    (No.    912) 

This  is  a  version  of  the  well-known  composition  l>\ 
Sassoferrato,  of  which  there  are  numberless  examples, 
among  the  best  known  being  those  in  the  Liechten- 
stein Gallery  in  Vienna,  the  Uffizi  in  Florence,  the 
Palazzo  Reale  in  Genoa,  the  Harrach  collection  in 
Vienna  and  S.  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice.  It  repre- 
sents the  Mater  Dolorosa. 


UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING    (No.  914) 

This  might  be  the  work  of  Paul  Joseph  Delcloche,  a 
Belgian  painter,  born  at  Namur  in  17 16,  who  died  in 
Liege  in  1755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lancret.  Yours 
faithfully,  Robert  Witt,  London,  W.i. 


HEAD  OF  A  NUN  IN  PRAYER  (No.  912) 

Sir, — The  unidentified  portait  No.  912,  which  ap- 
pears in  The  Connoisseur  for  January,  has,  we  be- 
lieve, two  originals  :  one  at  Florence  and  the  other  in 
the  Liechtenstein  Gallery  in  Vienna.  The  painter  was 
Sassoferrato.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Yours 
truly,  P.  and  C.  Fleetwood-Hesketh,  London,  W.i. 

Sir, — I  have  the  above  portrait  on  ivory  a  little 
larger  than  the  size  of  your  illustration.  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  you  get  any  information  in  response 
to  Mr.J.Howarth's  inquiry  to  have  it  forwarded  to  me. 
Yours  truly,  H.  Pears,  New  Chapel  House,  Lingfield. 

Sir, — The  unidentified  portrait  (No.  912)  in  the 
January  Connoisseur,  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Vergine  Addolorata,  by  Sassoferrato,  in  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
leries in  Florence.  I  enclose  a  print  of  the  original. 
Yours  truly,  M.  Capiati,  Corso  d'ltalia  25,  Rome. 


VERGINE  ADDOLORATA 
GALLERIES,  FLORENCE 


\:\    SASSOFERRATO  :  IN  THE  UFFIZI 
SEE   REPLIES  TO  ENQUIRY  No.  912. 
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SAILING  MODELS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  E.  Keble  Ghatterton 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.  Limited  to  1,000  copies.  £3  3^.  net.) 

SOME  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  rather  unusual 
number  of  illustrated  books  on  aspects  of  mari- 
time life  and  manners  were  published.  These 
works  were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  albums,  with 
many  plates  reproduced  from  old  engravings,  pre- 
ceded by  a  descriptive  essay  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  The  issue  of  these  works  was  made  possible 
largely  through  the  generous  manner  in  which  Mr. 
A.  G.  H.  Macpherson  permitted  his  unique  collection 
of  nautical  prints  and  pictures  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  contents  of  the  volumes  were  very  varied — 
naval  architecture,  ancient  and  modern;  naval  battles 
and  other  incidents;  the  ornamentation  of  ships,  as 
figureheads  and  the  like;  early  maps,  in  which  were 
often  the  drawings  of  contemporary  vessels;  and  ship 
models.  Among  the  authors  and  compilers  of  such 
works,  one  of  the  more  prolific  is  Mr.  E.  Keble  Chat- 
terton,  who,  with  other  volumes,  supplied  two  on  ship 
models,  a  field  he  has  made  his  own.  He  has  now  pro- 
duced another  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  new  work,  with  over  150  illustra- 
tions, some  in  colour,  is  both  from  a  literary  and  artis- 
tic point  of  view  as  satisfactory  as  its  predecessors. 

In  the  course  of  his  survey  Mr.  Chatterton  sheds 
new  light  on  the  origin  and  purpose  of  these  little 
model  ships.  They  were  produced,  it  may  be  supposed, 
from  some  religious  inspiration  as  votive  offerings  to 
the  gods;  or  again,  in  connection  with  funerals,  that 
they  might  be  buried  with  the  dead,  as  were  so  many 
other  objects  connected  with  the  departed  in  his  or 
her  lifetime.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  some 
Minoan  seafarer  whittled  in  his  spare  time  on  board 
ship  a  replica  of  the  vessel  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
and  made  the  model  a  present  to  some  favourite 
nephew.  The  boy  sailing  his  new  boat,  the  latter  caught 
the  eye  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who  had  it  reproduced  in 
wood  or  terra  cotta  or  some  metal,  perhaps  as  an 
offering  to  his  superior.  Such  a  toy  as  this,  dating  from 
1,000  B.C.,  a  model  ship  on  wheels,  has  actually  been 
found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb  and  is  now  at  University 
College,  London.  Later  on,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  was  the  religious  motive  which  inspired  the 
production  of  these  model  ships,  and  many  a  seaman 
in  peril  vowed  to  present  to  his  patron  saint  such  a 
record  of  his  preservation.  In  our  English  churches, 
particularly  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  many  of  these 
votive  offerings  were  to  be  seen  at  one  time,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  were  wiped  away  at  the  Reformation. 


The  models  of  which  Mr.  Chatterton  gives  so  many 
attractive  reproductions  extend  from  the  time  of  the 
Egyptian  sailing  craft  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  found  at 
Thebes,  to  the  British  coastwise  sailing  boats  still  in 
use.  The  last  plate  is  that  of  a  Brixham  trawler  from 
the  Torquay  museum.  How  comprehensive  the  selec- 
tion has  been  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  includes 
models  of  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked;  the 
Viking  ship;  Columbus's  Santa  Maria;  Drake's  Golden 
Hind;  the  Ark  Royal;  Hudson's  Half  Moon;  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  Seas;  a  Queen  Anne  100-gun  warship;  Cap- 
tain Cook's  Endeavour;  the  clipper  Cutty  Sark;  and 
warships,  yachts,  merchant  vessels,  and  fishing  boats 
of  various  kinds.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  for 
reference  purposes  if  Mr.  Chatterton  had  inserted  in 
his  Introduction  the  plate  numbers  of  the  models  which 
he  describes. 

A  book  of  this  character,  with  its  somewhat  techni- 
cal appeal,  is  significant  of  the  remarkable  revival  of  a 
more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  matters  relating 
to  maritime  archaeology.  The  many  admirable  illus- 
trations, together  with  Mr.  Chatterton's  scholarly  com- 
mentary, supply  a  chapter  in  nautical  lore  which  is 
likely  to  be  much  appreciated  by  collectors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  subject.  Their  largely  increased  numbers 
should  ensure  for  this  handsome  and  well  illustrated 
volume  a  wide  popularity. — C.N.R. 

PARISH  OF  ALL  HALLOWS,  BARKING 

Part  2 — L.C.C.  Survey  of  London 

(Country  Life.  £2  2s.) 

IN  an  earlier  volume  the  London  Survey  Committee 
dealt  with  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  it- 
self one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  City  churches, 
for  historical  associations,  for  architecture  and  for  its 
memorials.  Rich  as  the  first  part  was  in  illustration,  it 
could  not  contain  all,  and  the  new  volume  devotes  48 
full-page  plates  to  the  church's  memorials.  Many  of 
these,  notably  the  brasses,  are  of  much  distinction. 

The  parish  of  All  Hallows  is  a  small  one,  and  has 
been  made  the  smaller  in  historical  survivals  by  the 
wide  clearance  for  the  Port  of  London  Authority's 
mammoth  building.  Catherine  Court  and  Muscovy 
Court,  both  built  about  with  early  eighteenth-century 
houses,  have  been  swept  away,  and  Seething  Lane  is 
in  part  transformed.  Careful  descriptions  of  these  and 
other  places,  with  illustrations  of  City  dwellings  which, 
after  twenty  years'  lapse,  are  fading  from  memory, 
give  this  volume  a  permanent  value  among  London  re- 
cords. Much  that  is  told  by  the  researchers,  after  ex- 
haustive work,  is  new.  Happily  time  and  the  destroyers 
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have  spared  the  "Great  House,"  otherwise  No.  34, 
Great  Tower  Street,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  a  real 
calamity.  A  fine  Stuart  dwelling  of  about  1670,  it  is 
the  last  survivor  in  the  City  of  those  merchants'  houses 
"of  the  greatest  bigness"  for  which  the  Rebuilding  Act 
provided  after  London's  Great  Fire.  It  has  changed 
hardly  at  all  in  265  years.  In  the  upper  rooms  more 
particularly  there  is  rich  panelling  and  some  exqui- 
site carving.  Even  the  City  Corporation,  one  imagines, 
would  not  see  this  grand  house  of  its  old-time  mer- 
chants go  without  a  pang. 

May  a  sentence  be  allowed,  to  commend  the  ad- 
mirable work  which  is  being  done  by  the  London  Sur- 
vey Committee — entirely  gratuitously.  It  requires, 
and  should  receive,  more  generous  support  from  those 
who  love  London.  Gradually  by  its  successive  vol- 
umes, which  are  costly  to  print,  it  is  building  up  a  sur- 
vey of  the  capital  that  is  authentic  and  detailed — a 
storehouse  for  those  who  come  after  when  writing 
London's  history. — W.G.B. 

ENGLISH  DECORATIVE  FABRICS  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  TO  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 

By  A.   F.    Kendrick,   formerly  Keeper,   Department 
of  Textiles,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

(F.  Lewis  (Publishers)  Limited.  30/-  net.) 

THE  author  needs  no  introduction,  having  been 
long  identified  with  the  subject  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer,  and  possessing  a  remarkably  extensive  know- 
ledge of  historic  fabrics  acquired  in  his  official  position, 
which  has  established  him  as  a  widely  accepted  au- 
thority. The  fabrics  illustrated  and  critically  discussed 
are  all  of  English  origin,  and  were  produced  within  a 
period  of  three  centuries,  commencing  with  the  six- 
teenth, which  is  considered  to  afford  a  convenient 
starting  point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  a 
new  outlook  were  then  sown  and  the  work  of  the  en- 
suing centuries  was  the  fruition.  Thus  the  author 
states,  "It  is  safe  to  claim  that  nothing  quite  compar- 
able to  the  series  here  shown  could  be  brought  together 
in  respect  to  the  work  of  any  other  country.  There  is 
an  undercurrent  of  national  feeling  which  keeps  the 
stream  continuously  in  motion,  and  reveals  a  national 
art  and  not  merely  an  echo  of  what  others  are  doing." 
The  only  pronounced  foreign  element  noticeable  in 
the  sixteenth-century  examples  is  the  Arabesque  orna- 
ment, evidently  introduced  as  a  novelty  from  the  work 
of  the  Near  East,  such  material  having  been  brought 
to  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  These 
purely  arabesque  forms  are  shown  in  the  embroidered 
enrichment  of  the  King's  robe  in  his  portrait  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  illustrated  in  this  volume. 
English  embroideries  of  a  simple  character  reach  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  their  own  way.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  art 


of  embroidery,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  stood  more  on 
its  own  merits  than  it  does  now,  and  affirmed  itself 
without  imitating  other  crafts.  The  embroideress  in 
those  days  was  free  from  many  difficult  conditions; 
she  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  aerial  perspective,  and 
nobody  apparently  expected  that  she  should.  What 
was  really  sought  and  generally  attained,  was  a  firm, 
clear  and  simple  kind  of  drawing,  conventional  in  its 
indifference  to  the  mystery  of  nature  and  to  the  poetic 
sentiment  that  comes  to  us  from  that  mystery,  but  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  fact  of  a  decided  and  tangible 
kind.  A  singularly  positive  art.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Elizabethan  "black-work"  and  coloured  em- 
broidery, and  the  character  of  the  tunics,  caps,  gloves, 
and  samplers  at  first  continued  much  as  before.  Also 
the  practice  of  carpet-knotting  and  "Turkey  work" — 
a  method  of  carpet-knotting  practised  in  both  Turkey 
and  Persia — were  much  in  favour.  The  description  of 
this  class  of  work  and  of  embroidery  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  is  of  special  interest. 

Mr.  Kendrick  devotes  the  fourth  chapter  to  eight- 
eenth-century fabrics,  and  in  this  he  discusses  the  in- 
fluences of  the  great  architects  and  craftsmen  of  the 
period  upon  the  changed  character  of  design.  Tapes- 
tries continued  to  be  used  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  both  for  wall-hangings,  screens  and  upholstery 
of  chairs,  which  have  a  claim  to  special  attention. 
Great  quantities  of  costly  silks  and  velvets  from  Italy, 
France  and  the  Spitalfields  factory  were  used  in  con- 
junction with  embroideries  for  interior  decoration.  At 
Spitalfields,  Queen  Anne  flowered  velvets  were  woven 
for  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  for  many  great  man- 
sions such  as  Blenheim,  Houghton  or  Holkam.  Great 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions and  the  printing,  but  the  use  of  colour  in  some 
instances  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  book. 
The  work  is  a  model  of  succinct  and  sound  reasoning 
and  is  the  result  of  infinite  research. — W.J.P.T. 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS— ENGLAND.  AN  INVENTORY 
OF  THE  HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  IN 
HEREFORDSHIRE.  VOL.  Ill:  NORTH-WEST 
(H.M.  Stationery  Office.  30/-  net) 

THE  romantic  aspect  of  ancient  buildings,  whether 
of  timber  or  stone,  and  their  precious  fittings, 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  latest  volume 
issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monu- 
ments. It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  series 
yet  published— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  While 
the  compilers,  as  hitherto,  have  carefully  refrained 
from  dealing  with  any  historical  or  legendary  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  buildings,  reserving  their 
accounts  to  describing  learnedly  and  concisely  the 
structures  themselves,  the  combination  of  illustrations 
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and  letterpress  environs  the  work  with  an  atmosphere 
of  past  ages  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  narra- 
tive to  equal.  The  wealth  of  material  is  enormous, 
which  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  county,  tucked  away,  as  it  is,  to  the 
west  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Of  early  castles,  remains  are  not  numerous:  Good- 
rich is  probably  the  most  important.  Others  which 
existed  in  mediaeval  times  have  their  sites  merely  dis- 
tinguished by  earthworks.  Several  of  the  churches 
have  imposing  dignity  combined  with  solid  propor- 
tion: Leominster  is  a  noted  example.  Yet  "mediaeval 
church  architecture  in  Herefordshire  does  not,  gener- 
ally speaking,  display  the  building-art  in  its  highest 
form."  But  of  half-timbered  domestic  dwellings,  no 
county  in  England  possesses  more  important  or  pic- 
turesque examples,  and  in  numbers  that,  considering 
the  lapse  of  ages  since  they  were  erected,  are  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Though  these  do  not  as  a  rule  exhibit 
any  characteristics  which  are  purely  local,  they  often 
illustrate  the  timber  building  tradition  of  the  West  of 
England,  and  exhibit  a  graphic  quaintness  that  is 
specially  arresting.  To  specialize  in  such  early  epochs 
as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  alone:  Adfor- 
ton,  Eardisley,  Kingsland,  Leominster,  and  Weobley 
could  in  themselves  supply  sufficient  to  satisfy  even 
ardent  enthusiasts  of  mediaeval  "black  and  white" 
architecture;  while  of  the  subsequent  periods  the  list 
becomes  too  lengthy  to  discuss.  The  little  Gatehouse 
of  Butthouse  at  King's  Pyon  is,  however,  such  a  gem 
of  its  kind  that  it  should  on  no  account  be  overlooked. 

Such  a  profusion  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Inventory  does  not  pro- 
fess to  deal  with  structures  and  objects  of  a  later  date 
than  1 7 14.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  wealth  of  timber 
displayed  in  domestic  buildings  extends  to  the  shells 
of  sacred  edifices,  for  not  a  few  detached  bell  towers 
in  the  district  are  partly  fashioned  of  wood,  giving 
them  an  unusually  quaint  appearance.  Descriptions 
of  the  "monuments"  are  necessarily  compressed,  but 
the  clear,  unvarnished  accounts  of  old-time  planning, 
the  successive  alterations  to  which  many  tenements 
have  been  subjected,  the  composite  materials  of  which 
they  are  severally  constituted,  and  the  quaintness  of 
their  fitted  appointments  invest  the  subject  with  life. 
As  in  other  volumes,  several  of  the  towns  richest  in  the 
possession  of  ancient  monuments  are  provided  with 
explanatory  maps,  on  which  the  antiquities  referred  to 
are  marked  in  black  and  numbered.  So  plentiful  in 
some  cases  are  the  buildings  under  consideration,  that 
these  maps  have  an  appearance  something  akin  to  a 
pudding  with  the  plums  liberally  added. 

It  is  rather  curious  that,  considering  the  wealth  of 
ancient  timber  buildings,  there  should  be  so  few 
church  chests  left  in  this  part  of  the  county.  But  a 
scanty  number  are  mentioned  in  the  present  volume, 


one  of  the  hutch  type,  with  linenfold  panels  at  Sarnes- 
field,  and  a  couple  of  "dug-outs"  at  Orleton  being  the 
most  noticeable,  besides  a  few  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century examples  of  no  outstanding  interest. 
There  is,  however,  compensation  in  the  importance  of 
such  objects  as  fonts,  arches  and  recumbent  effigies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  local  school  of  carving 
existed  in  Herefordshire,  "which  for  elaboration  of 
detail  and  individuality  of  motif  is  hardly  exceeded  or 
even  paralleled  elsewhere." — F.R. 

COMMEMORATIVE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 
EXHIBITION     OF     BRITISH     ART,     ROYAL 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  LONDON,  JANUARY- 
MARCH,   1934 

(Oxford     University     Press.     London:     Humphrey 
Milford.  50/-  net.) 

AS  a  companion  volume  to  the  previous  issues, 
dealing  with  the  French,  Italian  and  Dutch  Ex- 
hibitions, held  recently  at  Burlington  House,  this  valu- 
able compilation,  forming  a  complete  and  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  works  at  the  Exhibition  of  British  Art 
shown  there  last  winter,  provides  a  record  which  must 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  as  a  work  of  reference  to 
every  student  and  to  every  art  library. 

The  notes  in  the  earlier  catalogues  have  been  am- 
plified  and   all   the   previous   information   has   been 
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thoroughly  sifted  and  revised ;  the  editors  Professor  W. 
G.  Constable  and  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  having  been 
assisted  in  their  task  by  a  formidable  list  of  scholars 
and  specialists  whose  names,  we  are  told  in  the  pre- 
face, "are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy  acknow- 
ledgement." But  the  names  specially  cited  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  reliability  and  authority. 

Differing  from  the  original  catalogues  in  its  plan  of 
arrangement,  the  entries  are  more  usefully  grouped  in 
nine  distinct  sections  according  to  subject  and  material 
and  as  far  as  has  been  possible,  detailed  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  thus  illustrating  the  progress  of  historical 
development.  This  has  involved  the  inclusion  of  a 
concordance  giving  the  numbers  of  the  exhibition 
catalogue  and  of  the  present  work  side  by  side,  so  that 
any  picture  or  other  object  marked  by  the  visitor  in 
his  copy  in  his  original  catalogue  may  be  found  at  a 
glance.  By  the  side  of  the  new  number,  the  old  cata- 
logue number  is  given  in  brackets  immediately  after 
the  title.  Thus  all  confusion  is  avoided.  The  notes  con- 
tain a  mass  of  information  of  great  interest  and  there 
are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  excellent  half-tone  illustra- 
tions. The  number  of  admissions  to  the  exhibition  of 
British  Art  was  about  222,000. — H.G.F. 

The  following   letter  has  been  received: 

To  the  Editor,  The  Connoisseur 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
correct  an  inaccuracy  which  has  crept  into  the  fine 
Commemorative  Catalogue  just  published  of  the 
recent  Exhibition  of  British  Art.  Item  309,  a  portrait 
in  my  possession  of  Sir  John  Morshead  by  Opie,  is 
identified  with  that  stated  by  Rogers  in  his  book  on 
Opie  (1878)  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  sitter  for 
his  brother,  the  Revd.  Edward  Morshead.  That  ver- 
sion is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  V.  H.  Morshead,  at  Tre- 
gaddick,  near  Bodmin.  The  sitter  also  had  a  sister 
Harriet  who  married  a  Lawrence;  and  my  version, 
hung  at  the  Exhibition,  derives  from  the  Lawrence 
family,  Yours  truly,  O.  F.  Morshead. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  M.  R.  James,  assisted 
by  Delia  Lyttelton.     Engravings  by  Eric  Gill 

Vol.  I:  The  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and 

St.  Mark 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent,  1934.  Cloth  limp,  5/-) 

ERIC  GILL  is  responsible  for  the  whole  produc- 
tion of  this  desirable  edition.  The  type  is  his  own 
Joanna  fount,  and  is  hand  set  by  Hague  &  Gill  at 
Pigotts,  High  Wycombe.  It  is  not  only  easily  readable, 
but  it  forms  a  handsome  page.  In  addition  there  is  a 
map  of  Palestine,  and  what  is  most  interesting,  there 
are  two  engravings  cut  by  the  artist.  There  is  no 
severer  test  of  inspiration  than  is  afforded  bv  the  New 


Testament,  for  there  are  so  many  factors  offering  them- 
selves for  exploitation.  Eric  Gill  has  availed  himself  of 
them  in  an  original  and  reverent  manner,  and  the 
two  cuts  combine  a  new  vision  with  tradition. — W.K. 

DRESDEN  CHINA:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE    STUDY   OF    MEISSEN    PORCELAIN 

By  W.  B.  Honey 

(London:  A.  &  C.  Black  Ltd.  15/-  net.) 

IN  view  of  the  popularity  of  Meissen  porcelain  in 
England,  it  is,  as  the  author  of  this  book  remarks, 
surprising  that  no  monograph  of  any  length  has  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  previously.  The  eventual 
achievement  of  a  translucent  ware  at  this  factory  was 
the  reward  of  almost  innumerable  experiments  to  dis- 
cover the  type  of  clay  that  would  resist  the  necessary 
heat  without  fusing,  and  a  fusible  material  that  would 
bind  it  at  a  high  temperature  into  a  white  translucent 
body.  After  discovering  these  materials  Tschirnhausen 
and  Bottger  seem  to  have  made  some  unglazed  porce- 
lain, in  1708,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
that  Bottger  reported  he  could  make  "good  white 
porcelain  with  the  finest  glaze.  .  .  ."  And  in  June, 
1 710,  the  year  the  factory  was  formally  established  he 
made  the  two  porcelain  cups  which  are  preserved  in 
the  collection  at  Dresden. 

Throughout,  where  Mr.  Honey  refers  to  the  tech- 
nical side  of  porcelain  making,  he  does  so  in  terms  that 
are  understandable  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
craft  is  far  less  than  his  own.  This  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  many  who,  while  admirers  and  keen  collectors 
of  the  early  potters'  work,  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
technique  of  porcelain  manufacture;  this  applies  also  to 
his  description  of  the  method  of  making  the  figures,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  brief  and  in  "layman's  language." 

In  the  chapter  on  Bottger  reference  is  made  to  the 
red  stoneware  which  was  produced  at  the  factory 
between  1710-13  and  was  the  outcome  of  work  upon 
the  marbled  tiles.  It  was  variously  described,  and  in  a 
way  which  shows  "clearly  the  bias  of  the  alchemist." 
But,  as  the  author  points  out,  it  was  equally  inspired 
by  the  "red  porcelain"  of  China,  the  stoneware  of  Yi- 
hsingj  which  was  imported  into  Europe  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Bottger  made  his  red  ware  by  fusing  a  clay  with 
the  aid  of  a  natural  flux  and  from  this  was  led  to  the 
more  important  discovery. 

There  are  sixty-one  plates  illustrating  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  examples  which  include  several  of  the 
red  stoneware  and  some  as  recent  as  1925.  The  last 
chapter,  in  which  the  several  marks  are  described,  is 
accompanied  by  reproductions  of  the  symbols  used  by 
the  factory  at  different  periods  and  these  include  six 
which  occur  on  Bottger's  red  stoneware,  but  which, 
as  Mr.  Honey  suggests,  may  be  marks  that  were  used 
bv  individual  workmen. — E.G.E. 
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WHO'S    WHO    IN    ART 

Third  Edition 
(Art  Trade  Press  Ltd.  21/-  net.) 

FROM  even  a  cursory  glance 
through  this  volume  one  will 
be  impressed  by  the  quantity  of 
valuable  information  it  contains 
relating  to  the  art  world.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  biographies  of  the 
artists,  architects,  sculptors,  de- 
signers, etc.,  themselves,  and 
the  reproductions  of  their  sig- 
natures, the  names  of  many  col- 
lectors are  included,  accompan- 
ied by  a  very  important  addi- 
tion, namely,  particulars  of  the 
outstanding  works  of  art  in  their 
collections.  It  is  indispensable  to 
every  serious  art  student.  More- 
over, quite  apart  from  this,  it 
should  have  a  considerable  ap- 
peal to  that  section  of  the  gen- 
eral public  which  is  interested 
in  current  movements  in  the 
world  of  art. — L.E. 


FIGURE  OF  A  GOAT  MODELLED  BY  J.  J.  KAENDLER  IN  1732  :  DRESDEN  CHINA  :  A.  &  C  BLACK 


THE   NATIONAL   AND   TATE   GALLERIES 

By  R.  N.  D.  Wilson 

(London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.; 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.Jack,  Ltd.  12/6) 

BEGINNING  with  an  informative  introduction, 
the  author  of  this  book  takes  us  in  chronological 
order  of  schools  through  the  National  and  Tate  Gal- 
leries, appraising  the  various  subjects  in  an  interesting 
manner.  Unlike  so  many  books  intended  to  aid  the 
layman  in  his  trip  through  a  gallery,  it  is  not  merely 
an  assortment  of  dry  and  unimaginative  statements  of 
the  colours,  compositions,  etc.,  of  pictures,  possibly 
interpolated  with  comments  on  the  artists'  lives;  it  is 
an  intelligible  key  to  a  primary  understanding  of 
painting,  written  with  such  obvious  enjoyment  that 
the  writer  cannot  fail  to  transmit  his  enthusiasm  to  the 
reader.  There  is  no  attempt  to  burden  one  with  super- 
fluous historical  and  biographical  matter  or  literal 
descriptions.  Only  the  relevant  facts  of  history  are 
quoted,  and  the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  details  is  dis- 
cussed rather  than  a  bald  statement  made  of  their 
presence  in  the  composition  which  the  naked  eye  un- 
assisted can  surely  perceive.  For  these  reasons  alone 
this  book  can  be  classified  as  an  invaluable  guide  to 
those  visiting  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries.  The 
student  of  art  can  also  glean  much  helpful  information 
from  these  pages.  There  are  100  plates  in  colour  which 
do  not,  however,  equal  the  text  in  quality. — P.L. 


THE   STUDY   OF  ART 

By  R.   H.  Wilenski 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber.  1934.  Cloth  7/6  net) 

JOHN  RUSKIN  was  a  good  teacher  if  a  bad  ex- 
emplar; he  was  too  pontifical,  but  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  and  said  it  beautifully.  Unless  there  is 
something  to  say,  pontificality  is  a  wasted  function. 
We  are  led  to  believe  from  the  protestations  in  this 
Study  of  Art  that  an  artist  must  know  how  to  paint, 
sculpt,  etc.;  the  connoisseur  must  have  taste;  the  art 
historian  knowledge;  and  the  art  critic  intuition.  The 
author  of  this  new  curriculum  for  art  degrees  de- 
pends upon  psychology.  Psychology  cannot  take  the 
place  of  inspiration;  it  isaschool-teacher's  job  and  may 
be  supplemented  by  diagrams;  it  is  a  new  way  to 
make  artists;  it  consists  in  splitting  hairs  over  defini- 
tions such  as  that  art  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pleas- 
ure. "It  is  not  part  of  the  artist's  function  to  consume 
pictures,  sculptures,  etc."  The  critic  must  find  out 
whether  an  artist  is  a  "good"  or  a"bad"  man.  "Culture 
is  a  creative  activity  which  continually  moves  of  its 
own  volition" :  in  point  of  fact,  creative  activity  in  the 
arts  is  the  only  dynamic  force  which  makes  culture 
possible,  not  being  creative  in  its  own  right.  "Civiliza- 
tion demands  direct  service  from  art  as  from  science. 
But  it  cannot  get  that  service  from  creative  art":  the 
truth  is  that  creative  art  is  the  source  of  civilization, 
which  is  culture. — W.K. 
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SALISBURY:  SOME  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE 
CITY   AND   THE   CLOSE 

Illustrated  and  described  by  R.  Grundy  Heape 

(Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  5/-  net.) 

THERE  is  probably  no  city  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land which  contains  better  material  for  the  por- 
trayal of  ancient  domestic  architecture  than  Salisbury. 
Its  varied  examples,  ranging  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  afford  most  valuable  insights 
to  the  changing  habits  of  life  during  those  periods.  The 
author  has  done  well  to  include  among  his  twenty- 
eight  illustrations  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  which 
the  "shining  city"  still  liberally  abounds.  Though 
much  has  vanished  through  ignorant  spoliation,  van- 
dalism has  now  been  checked,  for  the  City  Council 
has  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  with  the  object 
of  preserving  its  ancient  treasures.  "It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  .  .  .  that  in  walking  round  Salisbury  one  finds 
houses  have  been  stripped  of  their  interior  woodwork, 
which  has  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  Owners  of 
property  who  do  this  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  preserve  the  work  of  our  medieval  crafts- 
men for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations.  We  are 
the  trustees  for  posterity.    .    .    ." 

But  a  single  view  of  the  cathedral  appears  among 
the  illustrations,  the  author  wisely  preferring  to  con- 
centrate in  the  main  on  subjects  less  hackneyed  by  re- 
petition. Capital  renderings  are  given  of  many  pic- 
turesque edifices  and  quaint  corners.  The  "Old 
George"  Hotel;  Audley  House,  that  gem  of  fifteenth- 
century  architecture;  Mompesson  House,  a  perfect 
example  of  a  country-town  residence  of  the  Renais- 
sance; and  No.  38,  The  Close,  are  among  the  best  of 
these  records.  The  Choristers'  School,  with  the  Head- 
master's Desk,  forms  an  arresting  interior,  and  the  En- 
trance Staircase  at  the  "Plume  of  Feathers"  Inn,  a 
gem  which  should  not  be  missed.  The  book  should 
be  a  popular  and  interesting  companion  during  a 
visit  to  this  city  in  the  West. — F.R. 

IN    OTHER    COVERS 

Georgian  Glass  Pictures  and  Needlework  Pictures,  by  L. 
Loewenthal.  (2/-.)  All  problems  which  are  likely 
to  confront  collectors  of  these  delightful  decora- 
tions are  discussed  in  this  handbook.  The  pro- 
cesses adopted  for  making  the  genuine  glass  pic- 
tures of  the  period,  and  also  the  spurious  ones  are 
carefully  described;  consequently  there  should  be 
little  excuse  for  anyone  who  allows  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  after  reading  the  valuable  advice  it 
contains.  Mr.  Loewenthal  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  this  work  should  be  the  means  of 
giving  added  interest  to  these  fascinating  re- 
minders of  a  past  era. 
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La  Peinture  de  Genre  en  Angleterre  de  la  Mort  de  Hogarth 
(1764)  au  Preraphaelisme  (1850),  by  Odette  Aubrat. 
(Paris:  Maison  du  Livre  Francais.  Frs.  30.)  This 
volume  surveys  the  careers  of  Morland,  Wilkie, 
Mulready,  and  various  others  who  gave  us  glimpses 
of  domestic  and  rural  life.  Artists  such  as  Charles 
Robert  Leslie  and  Edward  Matthew  Ward,  who 
usually  preferred  to  depict  scenes  from  the  classics 
or  historical  subjects,  are  also  discussed.  Repro- 
ductions of  representative  works  of  the  painters 
dealt  with  in  its  pages  are  included,  together  with 
a  bibliography. 

Pierre  Le  Gros,  by  Sandor  Baumgarten.  (Paris :  Librarie 
Ernest  Leroux.  Frs.  20.)  Mr.  Sandor  Baumgar- 
ten's  monograph  throws  some  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  career  of  Pierre  Le  Gros:  and  collec- 
tors, to  whom  the  sculpture  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  appeals,  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come the  material  contained  in  this  volume. 

Friends  of  Far  Eastern  Art.  First  Exhibition  of  Chinese 
Art.  Mills  College,  California,  1934.  Students  of 
Chinese  art  who  visited  the  exhibition  at  Mills 
College,  California,  must  have  doubtless  appre- 
ciated this  carefully  compiled  catalogue.  The  ex- 
hibits are  chronologically  arranged,  and  the  vari- 
ous sections  are  preceded  by  summaries  of  the 
principal  developments  in  art  which  took  place 
during  each  dynasty. 

The  Incas  and  their  Industries.  (Second  Edition.)  By 
Henry  van  den  Bergh.  Revised  in  collaboration 
with  J.  H.  Rus.  (George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 
The  highly  developed  civilization  of  the  Incas  is 
always  a  fascinating  subject.  Mr.  Van  den  Bergh 's 
instructive  pamphlet  gives  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  arts,  industries,  customs  and  laws  of  this 
enlightened  people,  whose  administration  in  some 
respects  compares  very  favourably  with  systems 
of  government  as  we  understand  them  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  contains  a  number  of  informative 
illustrations  of  various  early  architectural  details, 
and  examples  of  the  Peruvian  pottery  as  well  as 
two  excellent  colour  plates,  one  of  which  repro- 
duces the  ritual  figures  of  part  of  a  manto  from 
Paracas,  and  the  other  a  Peruvian  shawl. 

Art  in  Industry.  By  Herbert  Read.  (Faber  &  Faber, 
126.)  That  Mr.  Read's  book  is  "a  model  of  the 
very  best  modern  machine  production"  no  one 
will  challenge,  as  it  is  copiously  and  beautifully 
illustrated  and  some  of  the  objects  shown  have  a 
considerable  artistic  merit.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
pression it  leaves  is  that,  provided  the  maximum 
of  utility  is  achieved,  everything  else  can  be  sub- 
ordinated. To  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
revolutionary  changes  in  design  which  are  taking 
place  all  round  us  in  this  age  of  mass  production 
it  should  have  a  great  appeal. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION    ROOMS 


APART  from  the  dispersal  of  the  Godby  Rem- 
brandt etchings  at  Sotheby's,  there  are  no  impor- 
tant sales  in  London  to  record.  The  chief  prices 
realized  for  the  Rembrandt  etchings  were:  77^  Triumph 
of  Mordecai,  only  state,  which  brought  £88 ;  Christ  Be- 
tween His  Parents,  Returning  from  the  Temple,  only  state, 
with  much  dry-point  burr,  £125;  The  Three  Crosses,  fifth 
state,  £ '1 22 ;  The  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  only  state,  foolscap 
watermark,  £95;  Medea,  first  state,  on  Japan  paper  with 
margins,  £82 ;  Woman  at  the  Bath,  second  state,  on  Japan 
paper,  small  margins,  £1 18;  View  of  Amsterdam,  with  5  mm. 
margins,  £170;  Landscape  with  a  Hay  Barn  and  Flock  of 
Sheep,  second  state,  £82 ;  Landscape  with  a  Cottage  and  Hay 
Bam,  only  state,  £72 ;  The  Windmill,  only  state,  early  im- 
pression, £86;  Old  Man  with  a  Divided  Fur  Cap,  first  state, 


of  petit  point,  £75  12s.;  two  Adam  wall  mirrors  with 
Vauxhall  plate  in  2  divisions,  £71  8s.;  a  pair  of  octag- 
onal famille  rose  oviform  vases  and  covers,  £336. 

On  January  15th,  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  disposed 
of  the  remaining  contents  of  41,  Grosvenor  Place, 
S.W.i,  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon. 
Viscount  Devonport.  Among  the  items  sold  were  a 
chased  and  embossed  silver  two-handled  campana- 
shaped  cup  and  cover,  1730  (85  ozs.),  £120;  a  chased 
silver-gilt  campana-shaped  cup  by  Paul  Storr,  181 7 
(196  ozs.),  £33  12s.;  a  set  of  three  silver-gilt  chased 
and  embossed  muffineers,  1765  (46  ozs.),  £26  5s.;  Les 
Regains,  a  painting  by  F.  Quignon,  £29  8s. ;  Peasants  at 
Work,  by  Delleani,  £53  11s.;  a  carved  walnut  arm- 
chair, £96  12s. ;  a  pair  of  cut  lustre  electroliers,  £105. 
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(IIKIM    BETWEEN  HIS  PARENTS   RETURNING   FROM   THE   TEMPLE 
BY  REMBRANDT  :  FROM  THE  ALEXANDER  GODBY  COLLECTION,  SOLD 


£7  i ;  Faust  in  his  study,  first  state,  £80 ;  Jan  Asselyn,  second 
state,  on  Japan  paper,  £70 ;  Rembrandt's  Mother  Seated  at  a 
Table,  third  state,  corners  repaired,  £50. 

Phillips,  Son  &  Neale  disposed  of  the  contents  01 
Barnsley  Park,  at  Cirencester  on  January  28th,  when 
several  fine  lots  of  furniture  were  offered.  These  in- 
cluded a  Chinese  Chippendale  suite  comprising  a  settee, 
6  chairs  and  a  pair  of  stools  in  gros  point,  which  fetched 
£367  1  os.  Other  prices  were  an  Adam  4-post  bedstead 
with  fluted  column  and  painted  canopy,  £52  10s.;  a 
mahogany  break-front  wardrobe,  £50  8s. ;  a  mahog- 
any commode  with  reeded  sides,  paw  feet,  £60  18s. ; 
a  walnut  and  gilt  suite,  consisting  of  a  settee  and  9  fau- 
teuils,  £210;  a  Sheraton  secretaire,  £53  1  is. ;  a  Re- 
gency mahogany  library  table,  £90  (is.;  a  set  of  10 
Hepplewhite  chairs  with  pierced  splat  backs,  £168;  a 
Chippendale  pole  folding  firescreen  table  with  panel 


FIRE    INSURANCE   MARKS 

GLENDINING'S  on  February  4th, 
offered  a  number  of  fire  insurance 
marks,  and  the  notice  which  these  in- 
teresting signs  are  attracting  accounts 
for  the  increasing  values.  For  several  of 
the  rarer  items  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion. A  Royal  Exchange,  early  lead  mark 
brought  £19:  and  a  similar  one,  £18. 
An  Athenaeum  porcelain  in  white  on  blue 
realized  £13;  a  British  and  Irish  United, 
copper,  £7;  Dublin,  lead,  £6  10s. ;  Com- 
mercial of  Ireland,  lead,  £9;  General  of  Ire- 
land, lead,  £1 1  1  os. ;  Patriotic,  lead  with 
figure  of  Hibernia,  dated  1824,  £1 1  10s.; 
St.  Patrick,  copper,  with  figure  of  the 
Saint,  dated  1824,  £6  10s. ;  Aylsham  Mew 
Association,  circular  brass,  £8;  Bath  Fire 
Office,  shield-shaped  lead,  £8  10s. ;  Bath 
Sun  Fire,  shaped  lead,  £11;  General  of 
Ireland,  rectangular  lead,  £1 1  10s.;  Royal 
Irish,  copper,  £6  10s. ;  Dublin,  lead,  £8 
1  os. ;  Salamander,  copper,  £9  10s. ;  Hants,  Sussex  and  Dor- 
set, circular  brass,  £7;  Kent,  octagonal  copper,  £7. 


NEW  YORK 

THE  auction  market  in  New  York  has  been  notice- 
ably active  during  the  past  two  months.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Gary  sale  which  was  recorded  in  our  Febru- 
ary issue,  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries  have  also  disposed  of  several  other  proper- 
ties, including  some  of  the  paintings  collected  by  the 
late  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  which  were  catalogued 
with  a  number  of  other  important  pictures.  There 
were  83  lots  which  brought  a  total  of  $62,275, me  out" 
standing  bid  being  the  820,000  paid  for  Two  Singing 
Boys,  by  Frans  Hals.  Other  pictures  at  the  same  sale 
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were  The  Old  Companions,  by  Josef  Israels,  $775;  The 
Chase,  by  Eugene  Fromentin,  $700;  Roi  de  France,  by 
Jean  Louis  Gericault,  $800 ;  River  View,  by  Jan  van 
Goyen,  $725;  Moroccan  Marine,  by  Felix  Ziem,  $750; 
Moonlight,  by  Ralph  Albert  Blakelock,  N.A.,  $1,800; 
Arab  Warrior,  by  Adolf  Schreyer,  $2,050;  Moulins  a  Vent, 
by  Jean  Charles  Cazin,  $1,050;  Head  of  a  Boy,  by  Jean 
Francois  Millet,  Si, 800;  Le  Petit  Gill,  by  Thomas 
Couture,  $850;  Batelier  au  Bord  d'un  Etang  (Ville  d'- 
Avray)  by  Corot,  $2,100;  On  the  Seine,  by  Charles 
Francois  Daubigny,  $800;  River  Landscape  with  Fig- 
ures, by  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  $900 ;  A  Gentleman 
in  a  Green  Coat,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  $2,400; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Williams,  by  George  Romney,  $3,500. 


THE  OGDEN  GOELET  LIBRARY 

PART  one  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  late  Ogden 
Goelet  of  New  York  consisted  of  410  lots,  the  total 
realized  for  which  was  $95,071.50.  The  Kalendarium 
Pennsilvaniense, &na\ma.na.c{oY  1686,  printed  by  William 
Bradford  at  Philadelphia,  brought  $1,050;  only  one 
other  copy  of  this  is  known.  The  original  autograph 
manuscript  journal  of  Benedict  Arnold's  expedition  to 
Quebec  in  1775 — the  manuscript  left  by  General  Arn- 
old at  West  Point  when  he  fled  to  the  British,  fetched 
$4,500;  a  collected  set  of  the  first  editions  of  Char- 
lotte, Emily  and  Anne  Bronte,  S400;  a  copy  of  the 
"Kilmarnock  Burns"  by  Burns,  Kilmarnock,  1786, 
$3,400;  a  collection  of  original  drawings  by  George 
Cruikshank,  with  60  engraved  and  etched  plates, 
Si, 200;  a  collection  of  five  original  drawings  by  George 
Cruikshank,  S800;  George  Daniel's  own  copy  of  his 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  with  water-colour 
drawings  by  Robert  Cruikshank  and  others,  S850;  the 
first  account  of  New  York  printed  in  English  by  Daniel 
Denton,  London,  1670,   Si, 000;  a  collection  of  auto- 


graph letter  drawings  and  first  editions  by  Charles 
Dickens,  with  a  series  of  original  water-colour  draw- 
ings by  Hablot  Knight  Browne  ("Phiz"),  copies  of  the 
original  illustrations  for  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club,  $3,350;  a  series  of  original  water-colour 
drawings,  by  Hablot  Knight  Browne,  copies  of  the 
original  illustrations  for  Dickens'  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  $1,150;  a  series  of  original 
water-colour  drawings  by  Hablot  Knight  Browne,  be- 
ing copies  of  the  original  illustrations  for  Dickens' 
The  Personal  History  of  David  Copperfield,  $3,100;  pre- 
sentation copy  of  A  Christmas  Carol  from  Charles  Dick- 
ens to  William  Charles  Macready,  $  1 , 1 50 ;  a  collection 
of  33  letters  by  Charles  Dickens  to  Edmund  Yates, 
$6,000;  twelve  letters  by  Charles  Dickens  addressed 
to  Shirley  Brooks,  $750;  Hilton's  Relation  of  a  Dis- 
covery .  .  .  on  the  Coast  of  Florida,  $1,150;  a  treaty  with 
the  Shawanese  and  Delaware  Indians,  New  York, 
1757,  $1,300;  the  Henry  C.  Murphy  set  of  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  comprising  forty-two  original  editions, 
$10,400;  A  brief  history  of  the  War  with  the  Indians  in 
Newe-England,  by  Increase  Mather,  Boston,  1676, 
$1,250;  Shelley's  Laon  and  Cythna,  1818,  $1,150;  Shel- 
ley's Adonais  in  the  original  blue  wrappers,  uncut,  Pisa, 
1 82 1,  $4,000;  a  letter  by  William  M.  Thackeray  with 
two  pen-and-ink  sketches,  $875. 

The  sale  of  DikranG.  Kelekian's  collection  of  paint- 
ings, water-colours  and  drawings  of  modern  French 
and  American  artists  at  the  Rains  Galleries  on  Janu- 
ary 1 8th  brought  a  total  of  $38,245  for  123  items. 
The  highest  price  in  the  sale,  $3,500,  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Halpert  of  the  Downtown  Galleries  for 
Toulouse-Lautrec's  portrait  sketch,  in  gouache,  of  the 
.11  list  H.  (i.  Ibels,  and  inscribed  to  him.  Mrs.  Halpert 
also  paid  S  1 ,500  for  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  canvas,  Con- 
cordia,  which  was  on  loan  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in 
[921.  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  and  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  were  also  buyers. 


CHINESE    CHIPPENDALE    SETTEE,    CHAIR    AMD    STOOL     :    FROM    A   SUITE    AT    BARNSLEY    PARK    SOLD    BY    PHILLIPS,    SON    &    NEALE 
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BIRTH  OF    THE    ADHESIVE    STAMP 

By    DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


THE  adhesive  postage  stamp  as  we  know  it  did 
not  spring  full  fledged  from  the  fertile  brain  of 
Rowland  Hill,  but  was  more  an  adaptation  of 
the  most  practical  features  evolved  from  some  thou- 
sands of  proposals  submitted  by  inventors  in  the  pub- 
lic competition  opened  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
ninety-five  years  ago.  Of  the  many  put  forward,  no 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  remain  on  record, 
including  those  to  each  of  which  the  four  prizes  of 
£100  were  awarded.  The  majority  of  these  were  re- 
presented in  the  remarkable  collection  of  British  post- 
age stamp  essays  formed  by  Colonel  A.  S.  Bates,  D.S.O., 
and  lately  dispersed  at  auction,  which  ranked  second 
in  importance  only  to  that  of  H.M.  the  King.  To  the 
philatelist  these  tentative  suggestions,  out  of  which  the 
postage  stamp  grew,  are  of  the  highest  interest,  while 
from  the  public  point  of  view  it  seems  unfortunate  this 
collection  could  not  have  been  secured  for  the  nation. 
The  rival  claims  of  Rowland  Hill  and  James 
Chalmers,  the  Dundee  bookseller  as  the  "Father  of  the 
Postage  Stamp"  have  been  strongly  contested.  There 
is  a  certain  affinity  between  the  circular  post-paid 
labels  prepared  by  Chalmers  in  1837,  and  submitted 
in  the  Treasury  two  years  later,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  adhesive  stamp  subsequently  created,  ex- 
cept that  the  labels  were  non-adhesive  and  attached  to 
letters  by  means  of  seals.  One  of  these  essays,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  type-set  design  printed  in  brick  red 
on  buff  paper  and  inscribed  General  Postage  Two-pence 
affixed  to  a  small  letter  sheet,  fetched  £18  at  the  Bates 
sale,  and  another  inscribed  One  Penny,  on  envelope,  -£i~]. 
Charles  Whiting  of  Beaufort  House,  London,  is 
credited  with  having  put  forward  more  than  one  hun- 
dred proposals  for  postage  labels  in  various  forms.  A 
particularly  elaborate  example  printed  in  bi-colour  in 


strip  form  and  resembling  the  duty  stamps  now  used 
on  certain  patent  medicines  sold  for  ten  guineas. 
Among  the  best  prices  obtained  for  a  single  item  were 
£32  paid  for  a  highly  ornate  and  multi-coloured  cir- 
cular essay  by  William  Oldham  with  the  Royal  Arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  above  a  shell-like  device  sur- 
rounded by  the  words  General  Post  Office  and  inscrip- 
tion One  Penny — Half  Ounce  round  the  outer  circum- 
ference ;  and  £30,  for  one  of  the  several  projects  sub- 
mitted by  Benjamin  Cheverton  embossed  in  circular 
form  with  the  Royal  cypher  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
centre  and  Post  Office  in  a  semi-circle  below.  This  was 
originally  part  of  a  strip  of  five  similar  essays  of  which 
the  remaining  four  are  in  the  Royal  collection. 

Two  very  rough  sketches  of  the  design  ultimately 
adopted  for  the  first  penny  stamp  and  signed  by  Row- 
land Hill,  together  with  a  number  of  letters  relating 
to  the  Benjamin  Cheverton  "Plan  for  Penny  Postage" 
(from  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  collection)  realized  £35 
and  a  like  amount  was  paid  for  two  water-colour 
drawings,  showing  the  Queen's  head  in  outline  one  in 
black  and  the  other  in  blue,  as  submitted  by  Rowland 
Hill  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Baring. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lots  from  the  historical 
and  philatelic  standpoint  was  a  volume  containing  a 
collection  of  photographs  and  descriptions  of  the  essays 
and  proposals  submitted  by  various  authors  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  competition  of  1839  with  a  partly- 
completed  record  and  rights  of  publication  therein 
which  fetched  £73.  Essays  by  William  Wyon  of  the 
Royal  Mint  for  the  embossed  lod.  and  is.  stamps  of 
1847  realized  £45  each  and  a  set  of  unadopted  designs 
for  the  Edwardian  stamps  of  Great  Britain  showing 
the  head  of  King  Edward  VII.  adapted  to  the  frame 
designs  of  the  former  Victorian  series,  £21. 
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THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION 

II.-BRONZES,  JADES  AND  SILVER 

By    WILLIAM    KING 


THE  history  of  Chinese  pottery,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection, 
begins  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
the  start  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
bronzes  and  jades  we  find  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion, whose  craftsmanship  was  unsurpassed  in 
later  times.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  which  extended  from  1122  to  249 
B.C.  The  first  emperor  of  the  ensuing  Ch'in 
dynasty  called  in  all  examples  of  bronze  then 
in  existence  and  had  them  melted  down.  This 
was  done  ostensibly  to  deprive  the  people  of 
weapons,  but  since  bronzes  other  than  wea- 
pons were  involved,  it  is  clear  that  the  em- 
peror's real  intention  was  to  remove  all  traces 
of  any  earlier  culture,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  his  newly  founded  empire.  The 


success  of  his  scheme  was  to  some  extent 
thwarted  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  sub- 
jects buried  their  treasures,  which  became  so 
greatly  venerated  under  the  Han  dynasty 
that  the  occasional  discovery  of  one  in  the 
ground  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  national 
importance.  As  the  same  iconoclastic  em- 
peror promulgated  in  2 1 3  B.C.  a  decree,  known 
as  The  Burning  of  the  Books,  according  to  which 
all  written  records  of  whatever  kind  were  or- 
dered to  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  readily  real- 
ized that,  apart  from  aesthetic  considerations, 
the  unearthing  of  a  bronze  which  happened 
to  bear  an  inscription  might  easily  be  a  seri- 
ous contribution  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  a  previous  era  of  which  very  little  was  known. 
The  vessel  shown  in  No.  i  belongs  to  the 
type  known  as  tui,  which  were  used  to  contain 
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cereals  for  sacrificial  rites,  ceremonial  occa- 
sions and  daily  meals.  Those  of  bronze  would 
be  the  appanage  of  the  wealthy,  while  the 
poorer  classes  had  to  rest  contented  with  ob- 
jects of  pottery  or  wood.  It  is  decorated  round 
the  middle  with  two  confronted  pairs  of  for- 
malized elephants  and  is  an  unusually  bril- 
liant example  of  technique.  Apart  from  its 
beauty  of  form  and  craftsmanship,  the  vessel 
bears  an  inscription  of  sixty-nine  characters ; 
these  are  fine  examples  of  calligraphy,  an  ac- 
complishment highly  esteemed  in  China,  and 
it  is  only  unfortunate  that  their  exact  meaning 
is  one  of  those  matters  where  doctors  disagree. 
There  are  some  grounds,  however,  for  con- 
cluding that  the  individual,  who  is  recorded 
as  having  made  this  bronze  to  celebrate  an 
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honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  emperor, 
flourished  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  B.C. 
No.  ii  represents  another  important  bronze 
of  the  Chou  dynasty,  a  wine-vessel  for  cere- 
monial use ;  it  has  a  deep  hollow  foot,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  is  portrayed  a  human 
figure  holding  a  halberd,  from  which  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  bronze  was  originally 
cast  to  commemorate  a  military  achievement. 
This  seems  very  probable,  although  there  is 
no  inscription  to  support  or  confute  it.  A  fea- 
ture of  this  particular  vessel  is  the  beauty  of 
the  patination,  which,  in  places,  approaches 
the  hue  of  malachite.  Another  wine-vessel,  il- 
lustrated (No.  iii),  belongs  to  the  same  early 
period  and  to  a  type  destined  to  hold  fragrant 
wine  in  the  ancestral  shrine.  This  kind  of  ves- 
sel was  frequently  used  as  a  royal 
gift,  with  the  symbolical  intention 
of  making  it  possible  for  the  recip- 
ient to  announce  the  royal  favour 
to  his  ancestors  in  a  style  worthy 
of  it  and  them.  The  form  of  this 
object  is  based  on  the  theme  of  a 
pair  of  owls  back  to  back. 

The  rare  example  of  painted 
bronze  reproduced  in  colours  is 
the  work  of  a  later  dynasty,  the 
Han,  which  ruled  from  206  B.C.  to 
a.d.  220.  It  is  the  inside  of  the  lid 
of  a  box,  and  to  this  circumstance 
it  owes  the  fact,  fortunately  for  us, 
that  the  colouring  is  so  remark- 
ably well  preserved.  The  use  for 
which  such  a  box  was  intended 
is  uncertain;  similar  caskets  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  women's 
toilet,  while  others  were  designed 
to  contain  fruit  and  herbs. 

One  particular  class  of  smaller 
bronze  is  that  of  mirrors,  which 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  ancient  tombs,  where  they  were 
originally  placed  with  the  sym- 
bolic intention  that  they  should 
give  light  to  the  deceased  in  the 
next  world.  A  fine  example  is  re- 
produced in  colours.  The  under 
surface,  which  is  plain,  is  that  used 
for  reflection;  the  upper  surface, 
shown  here,  is  decorated  in  relief 
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with  a  design  known  as  "dancing 
phoenix  and  suan  ?',"  the  latter 
being  a  fabulous  creature  some- 
times identified  with  a  lion.  The 
exact  significance  of  the  design  is 
obscure,  but  is  probably  astrolog- 
ical. The  mirror  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  T'ang  dynasty  (618-906). 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
elaborate  mirror  (No.  v) .  Here  the 
design  is  cut  out  from  a  thin  sheet 
of  gold,  detail  being  expressed  by 
embossed  lines  and  dots.  This  thin 
openwork  plaque  was  originally 
embedded  in  lacquer,  traces  of 
which  remain,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  various  colours  and 
materials — gold,  black  lacquer 
and  bronze — must,  when  it  was 
first  made,  have  been  singularly 
attractive.  The  decoration  of  the 
central  square  is  composed  of  the 
same  "phoenix  and  suan  i"  theme 
that  we  have  noticed  on  the  mir- 
ror previously  described;  sur- 
rounding this  is  a  border,  wherein 
appear  other  mythological  beasts 
and  birds,  together  with  divini- 
ties and  their  attendants,  most  finely  worked. 

Another  important  section  of  the  Eumor- 
fopoulos collection  comprises  the  carvings  in 
jade,  the  finest  examples  of  which  date  from 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  two  specimens 
illustrated  (No.  vii)  are  both  ascribed  to  the 
Chou  dynasty  and  worthily  exemplify  the  fine 
craftsmanship  of  that  early  period.  Such  ob- 
jects were  buried  in  tombs,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  their  ceremonial  significance  is  not 
always  apparent.  Of  these  particular  two  that 
on  the  left  is  a  sceptre  and  that  on  the  right  a 
dagger.  The  amulet  in  the  form  of  an  axe- 
head  (No.  iv)  belongs  to  the  same  epoch, 
while  the  horseshoe-shaped  object  (No.  vi), 
with  a  dragon's  head  at  each  end,  is  ascribed 
to  the  Han  dynasty.  On  each  side  of  the  latter 
is  an  inscription;  that  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph is  a  couplet  of  poetry,  while  the  other 
appears  to  be  a  signature. 

It  remains  to  draw  attention  to  the  three 
charming  little  examples  of  the  silversmith's 
art  (No.  viii)  which  date  from  the  period  of 
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the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  exquisite  form  of  these 
attractive  miniature  pieces  is  admirably  en- 
hanced by  the  engraved  decoration  of  floral 
scrolls  with  which  their  surfaces  are  adorned. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  the  acquisition  for 
the  nation  of  Mr.  George  Eumorfopoulos's 
collection,  and  yet  there  has  only  been  space 
in  this  and  the  previous  article  to  deal  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  individ- 
ual objects  that  it  contains.  It  has  even  been 
necessary  to  omit  whole  sections  entirely, 
among  them  being  those  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture and  jewellery,  in  which  the  reinforce- 
ments that  the  collection  will  bring  to  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  nation  are  unrivalled 
in  their  value  and  in  their  artistic  importance. 

The  year  1935  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  history  of  England's  appreciation  of  Chi- 
nese art,  for  it  began  with  the  acquisition  for 
the  nation  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection, 
and  it  will  close  with  the  Chinese  exhibition 
that  is  to  be  held  at  Burlington  House.  This  will 
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be  the  most  important  assemblage  of  Chinese 
art  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  Europe,  for 
although  the  exhibitions  held  in  the  last  ten 
years  or  so  in  Paris,  Amsterdam  and  Berlin 
have  been  of  first-rate  quality,  the  objects  con- 
tained in  them  were  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  European  collections.  The  Burlington 
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House  exhibition  will  be  more  comprehen- 
sive. A  committee  of  four,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos  himself,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr. 
Raphael  and  Sir  Percival  David,  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  Far  East  and  the  names  of 
these  gentlemen  are  sufficient  guarantee  to 
the  initiated  that  the  committee's  journey 
through  China,  Corea,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  be  no  less  profitable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eventual  vis- 
itors to  the  exhibition  than,  it  is  hoped, 
it  will  be  pleasurable  to  themselves. 
It  should  perhaps  be  remarked  that, 
although  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection  is  being  ac- 
quired by  the  nation,  an  exception 
was  made  in  the  case  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  ceramics.  Nearly  four  hun- 
dred pieces  of  this  residue  are  being 
sold  by  Messrs.  Bluett  and  Sons,  of  48 
Davies  Street,  and  readers  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  recommended  to  pay  Messrs. 
Bluett  a  visit  and  ask  to  see  them. 
Those  who  take  this  advice  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  what  is  in 
itself  an  important  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  practically  every 
Chinese  ceramic  type  recorded  from 
the  Han  dynasty  onward,  and  if  they 
should  happen  to  enquire  the  prices 
of  the  various  specimens  displayed, 
they  will  be  surprised  at  the  reason- 
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able  terms  on  which  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  ac- 
quire what  are  not  only,  in 
all  cases,  objects  of  great 
individual  beauty  and  un- 
questioned genuineness,  but 
also  permanent  memorials  of 
the  great  collection  assem- 
bled by  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos. 
The  majority  of  the  objects 
described  and  illustrated  in 
this  and  the  preceding  arti- 
cle are  now  the  permanent 
property  of  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  London  mu- 
seums, where  they  have  been 
placed  on  temporary  exhib- 
ition in  the  entrance  halls. 
Visitors  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum will  find  that  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  two  further 
galleries  in  which  the  new 
acquisitions  from  the  Eu- 
morfopoulos collection  can 
be  seen  by  the  public.  In  the 
Asiatic  Saloon  is  shown  the 
magnificent  series  of  thir- 
teen pottery  figures  from  the 
tomb  of  Chancellor  Liu 
T'ing-Hsiin,  who  died  in  a.d. 
728.  The  Chancellor's  re- 
tinue, so  far  as  it  is  preserved , 
is  a  particularly  imposing  one,  the  tallest  of 
the  figures  being  no  less  than  three  and  a  half 
feet  high.  It  includes  two  ministers  with  folded 
hands,  two  awe-inspiring  personages  stand- 
ing on  bulls,  who  represent  two  of  the  Loka- 
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palas  or  Guardians  of  the 
Four  Quarters  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Heaven,  two  sphinx- 
like tlu  kuei  or  earth-spirits, 
two  horses,  two  camels  and 
three  grooms.  The  horses  are 
most  realistically  modelled 
and  must  originally  have  been 
fitted  with  horsehair  manes 
and  tails,  which  have  wasted 
away  with  the  passage  of 
years.  The  saddle  of  one  of 
the  camels  would  in  itself 
form  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting study,  both  for  its  own 
shape  and  for  the  provender 
with  which  it  is  loaded  and 
which  consists  of  two  wine- 
vessels,  a  side  of  bacon  and 
a  bird.  Finally  it  remains  to 
say  that  in  the  Prints  and 
Drawings  Gallery  are  ar- 
ranged seven  of  the  paint- 
ings, the  most  important, 
Boating  at  Moonlight,  being 
attributed  to  Ma  Yuan,  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  1200. 
Chinese  paintings  of  ad- 
mittedly earlier  date  than 
the  sixteenth  century  are  still 
sufficiently  rare  in  European 
collections  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  seven  and  of  an  eighth,  which  is 
temporarily  exhibited  in  the  Entrance  Hall, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  occurrence  of  note,  and 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  splendours  to  come  from 
the  East  for  exhibition  at  Burlington  House. 
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CHARLES     CAMERON 

ARCHITECT  TO  CATHERINE  THE  GREAT 

By    GEORGES    K.    LUKOMSKI 

Formerly  Architect  and  Curator  of  the  Palace  at  Tsarskoje-Se'lo 


ALL  that  is  generally  known  in  England 
of  the  Scottish  architect,  Charles  Came- 
ron, is  that  he  excavated  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Baths,  produced  fifty  copies  of  a 
book  The  Baths  of  the  Romans,  and  that  at  the 
invitation  of  Catherine  the  Great,  in  1779,  he 
went  to  Russia.  But  while  historians  of  Rus- 
sian art  have  studied  his  work  in  the  en- 
virons of  St.  Petersburg,  and  have  published 
many  books  in  addition  to  discovering  exam- 
ples of  his  work,  in  his  native  country  little 
is  known  either  of  Cameron  himself  or  of  his 
works.  Acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.,  in  1820,  the  Russian  am- 


bassador, Prince  Lieven,  succeeded  in  finding 
certain  drawings  in  the  parental  home  of  Cam- 
eron. He  forwarded  them  to  St.  Petersburg, 
but  these  1 14  sheets  have  since  disappeared; 
and  perhaps  many  buildings  created  by 
Charles  Cameron  remain  unrecognized. 

Should  an  English  historian  of  architecture 
one  day  busy  himself  with  the  question  of 
British  art  abroad,  and  its  influence  on  the 
Continent,  in  order  to  analyse  the  results  of 
Cameron's  works,  he  will  find  nothing  in  the 
literature  of  Cameron's  native  language. 
Even  in  German  or  in  French,  the  sources  of 
information  are  very  few.  In  fact,  in  the  en- 
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cyclopaedias  (Fiissli,  Ulrich  Thieme,  Red- 
grave, etc.)  dealing  with  the  biographies  of 
artists  such  as  Cameron,  we  find  but  the  same 
brief  references  to  the  life  of  this  Scottish 
architect;  and  it  is  only  after  his  neo-classic 
period  that  we  possess  any  reliable  data  of  his 
activities.  Neither  do  Fiissli  and  Thieme  tell 
us  exactly  where  Cameron  was  born,  where 
he  finished  his  architectural  studies,  nor  for 
what  reason  he  decided  to  undertake  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  excavating  the  Roman  baths. 
It  is  believed  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cleris- 
seau's — but  when?  We  learn  that 
Cameron,  architect  and  engrav- 
er, of  Scottish  origin,  came  to 
London  in  1 767  and  in  1 772.  Did 
he  meet  Clerisseau  in  Rome?  Is 
it  to  the  influence  of  this  French 
architect  that  we  owe  Cameron's 
achievement,  or  rather  to  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  with  whom  he 
was  a  favourite,  and  who  brought 
him  to  Rome?  After  having  ex- 
cavated the  Roman  baths,  Cam- 
eron came  to  London  to  exhibit 
his  designs  at  77?^  Free  Society  and 
The  Society  of  Artists.  He  explained 
the  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  baths  of  Antoninus,  also 
the  proofs  of  the  engravings  on 
copper  which  he  had  edited  and 
annotated  with  his  text  in  1771 
in  London,  an  edition  of  which 
was  re-issued  in  1 775.  And  thanks 
to  this  book,  says  Fiissli,  he  be- 
came well  known,  and  was  in- 
vited to  Russia,  as  the  successor 
of  Staroff,  and  the  predecessor  of 
J.  Quarenghi,  to  become  archi- 
tect to  the  court  of  the  Empress. 
It  was  there,  at  Tsarskoje-Selo 
that  he  erected  suites  of  baths. 
pavilions  and  hanging  gardens  in 
the  Roman  style.  There  are  a  few 
vague  references  (and  as  we  shall 
see,  inexact  ones)  to  his  activities 
at  Tsarskoje-Selo,  while,  after 
the  death  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
there  is  little  mention  of  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Fiissli,  in  1803,  Cam- 
eron was  inspector  of  State  build- 


ings, and  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  various 
ports  of  Russia.  From  1 802  to  1 805,  he  was  ar- 
chitect to  the  Admiralty.  He  was  alive  in  1 8 1 1 , 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
Grabar  mentions  in  The  History  of  Russian 
Art,  igii  -igiy,  that  Cameron  was  born  in  1 752 
and  died  in  1820,  but  it  is  only  by  searching 
the  English  archives  that  the  exact  date  is  like- 
ly to  be  found.  Fiorillo  and  Redgrave,  and 
even  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art 
(London,  South  Kensington)  fail  to  verify  this. 
Louis  Gonse  alone  refers  to  Cameron's  draw- 
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ings  from  the  frescoes  which  were  rediscovered 
after  they  had  been  buried  again  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XIII.  At  this  period, 
according  to  Gonse,  Cameron  had  obtained 
permission  to  renew  his  excavations,  and  bring 
to  light  these  paintings,  which  he  published  in 
his  book,  The  Baths  of  the  Romans,  explained  and 
illustrated,  with  the  Restorations  of  Palladio  cor- 
rected and  improved;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  intro- 
ductory Preface  pointing  out  the  Nature  of  the 
Work  and  a  Dissertation  upon  the  State  of  the  Arts 
during  the  different  Periods  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  Charles  Cameron,  Architect,  London.  Printed  by 
George  Scott,  Chancery  Lane:  and  to  be  had  of  the 
Author  next  door  to  Egremont  House,  Piccadilly. 
iyyi.  From  this  title  page,  one  sees  that  Cam- 
eron himself  realizes  that  he  has  depended  on 
the  work  of  Palladio.  The  Russian  biographers 
who  have  had  occasion  to  make  comparison 
between  the  drawings  of  Palladio  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  of  the  designs  by  Cameron  himself,  state 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cameron  borrowed 
from  the  great  sixteenth-century  master. 

Cameron  drew  largely  upon  the  collection 
of  designs  and  drawings  brought  by  Lord 
Burlington  to  London  from  Vicenza;  and 
possibly  this  was  the  most  important  influ- 


ence in  his  career  and 
the  starting-point  of 
that  interest  in  the 
Roman  baths  which 
played  so  great  a  part 
in  developing  his  art. 
However,  the  draw- 
ings of  the  baths  of 
Agrippa,  Nero,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Trajan, 
Caracalla,  Diocletian, 
and  of  Constantine, 
although  not  original 
(for  he  himself  admit- 
ted that  they  were 
only  those  of  Palla- 
dio" corrected  and  im- 
proved"), had  remark- 
able results.  It  hap- 
pened just  at  this  time 
that  artistic  taste  had 
developed  markedly 
in  Russia  as  well  as  in 
several  other  European  countries.  It  had  re- 
verted to  the  classic  style.  The  baroque  of 
Louis  XV.  had  proved  disappointing,  and 
there  was  a  desire  for  the  more  sober  and  har- 
monious forms  which  were  founded  on  the 
classic  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Catherine's  correspondence  with  Grimm 
furnishes  us  with  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion of  the  life  of  Cameron.*  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  artistic  misconceptions  of  this  period,  she 
relied  entirely  upon  Cameron,  who  seemed  to 
her  capable  of  realizing  her  wishes,  although, 
in  the  summer  of  1779,  he  was  almost  un- 
known. The  Empress  wrote  to  Grimm  from 
Tsarskoje-Selo  on  April  25th,  1779: 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  engaged  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Scotch  nationality  and  Jacobite  opinions,  a  great 
designer,  following  the  antique  tradition,  known  by  a 
book  The  Arts  of  the  Romans.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Clerisseau, 
and  to  him  the  Empress  gives  the  order  for  designs  for 
an  antique  house  for  the  park  of  Tsarskoje-Selo  and 
the  rough  model  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  her 
victories  over  the  Turks. 

Catherine  began  by  making  Cameron  exe- 
cute simple  ornaments  in  stucco,  and  being 
satisfied  with  the  results,  she  authorized  him 

*   L.  Reau,  The  Correspondence  of  Catherine  of  Russia  with  Grimm. 
Paris,  1933-4. 
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to  carry  out  his  designs  in 
more  valuable  materials, 
and  to  remodel,  in  the  cur- 
rent fashion,  a  large  part  of 
the  palace.  In  1 778  she  or- 
dered the  removal  of  "the 
great  staircase  which  Cam- 
eron shall  replace  by  a 
Chinese  room,  decorated 
with  antique  lacquer,  the 
Arabesque  room,  the 
Lyons  salon,  the  small 
room  of  silver  and  glass." 
The  first  works  entrusted 
to  Cameron,  who  had  been 
engaged  especially  for  the 
construction  of  the  baths, 
were  in  the  former  apart- 
ments of  the  Empress,  on 
the  side  of  the  palace  chap- 
el; and  at  the  same  time 
the  building  of  the  gallery  was  begun,  together 
with  the  reconstruction  of  many  rooms.  Then 
followed  the  new  apartments  in  the  south 
wing,  next  to  the  baths,  and  lastly  the  gallery, 
which  is  called,  even  to-day,  Cameron's  Gal- 
lery— the  only  building  in  Russia  which  bears 
the  name  of  an  architect.  Finally  some  build- 
ings in  the  gardens  and  several  pavilions  in 
the  demesne  of  her  son  and  heir,  the  Grand 
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Duke  Paul,  to  whom,  as  Catherine  puts  it,  she 
gave  up  Cameron.  At  the  same  time,  Cam- 
eron succeeded  in  completing  several  works, 
and  even  built  a  few  palaces  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  Russia:  some  of  them  are  un- 
known, some  have  so  far  been  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Quarenghi,  but  thanks  to  plans 
discovered  among  the  archives,  several  may 
be  yet  ascribed  to  Cameron ;  one,  for  example, 
being  the  famous  palace 
•  »  of  Count  Razoumovski  at 

Batourine.  But  his  princi- 
pal w<  >rk  was  at  Tsarskoje- 
Selo  and  at  Pawlovsk,  resi- 
dence of  Grand  Duke  Paul . 
During  the  summer  of 
1 779,  work  on  the  gallery 
was  started,  but  during  the 
long  winter  months  this 
had  to  be  suspended ;  and 
Cameron  began  the  re- 
construction of  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Empress 
and  the  cold  baths  in  the 
palace.  Actually  the  gal- 
lery was  not  finished  until 
1788;  the  baths  and  the 
agate  rooms  which  form  a 
pavilion  of  the  same  name, 
occupied  from  1780  to 
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1785;  the  staircase  of  the  gallery  from  1786 
until  1793,  just  three  years  before  the  death 
of  the  Empress. 

The  pavilions  in  the  park  of  Pawlovsk — 
Voliere,  the  Colonnade  of  Apollo,  the  Temple 
of  Friendship  and  the  Pavilion  of  the  Three 
Graces — -were  completed  in  conjunction  with 
the  architects  Schretter  and  de  Brenna.  The 
former  succeeded  Cameron,  and  directed  the 
work  at  Pawlovsk  where  the  palace  is  without 
doubt  built  for  the  most  part  after  the  plans 
of  Cameron.  The  Italian  and  Greek  salons 
are  certainly  his,  and  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
gardens,  the  latter  an  example  of  the  archi- 
tect's great  skill  in  their  lay-out,  as  well  as  in 
the  beauty  of  their  perspectives  and  group- 
ing. Further,  they  demonstrate  his  introduc- 


tion of  the  English  taste  into  Russian 
garden  architecture.  The  church  at 
St.  Sophie  atTsarskoje-Selo  does  not 
rank  among  Cameron's  best  works, 
nor  was  his  design  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Kazan  approved  by  Paul  who 
preferred  and  chose  that  of  Woro- 
nikhine.  This  is  almost  all  that  Cam- 
eron built  in  Russia. 

Of  the  rooms  by  Cameron  at  Tsar- 
skoje,  the  first  was  built  in  the  wing 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  Petrowna's 
apartments.  In  his  earlier  works, 
Cameron,  who  had  at  his  disposal 
only  simple  materials,  succeeded  in 
creating  marvels  thanks  to  the  slen- 
der columns  of  white  and  almond- 
green  (pistache) .  There  was  the  bed- 
chamber, known  later  as  the  room  of 
Elizabeth  Alexeiewna,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander I.  who  lived  there  from  1805 
to  1825  5  a  small  room  beside  the  mu- 
sic room;  the  library;  the  wardrobe 
room ;  and  a  few  quite  small  passages 
each  of  which  exhibits  a  quiet  ele- 
gance and  no  little  ingenuity.  From 
these  first  attempts,  the  Empress 
gained  confidence  in  Cameron's  tal- 
ent, and  there  soon  followed,  the 
blue  room;  the  green  dining-room; 
the  pantry  of  the  dining-room — all 
small  rooms,  still  in  the  north  wing  of 
the  palace,  but  these  were  the  archi- 
tect's first  steps  to  fuller  recognition. 
The  architectural  forms  are  frankly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  baths  and  tombs  and 
largely  after  the  Pompeian  frescoes:  the  deli- 
cate columns  are  the  same  as  those  represent- 
ed on  walls  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  paint- 
ers, but  executed  in  porcelain.  Cameron's 
adaptations  demonstrate  English  ideals;  but 
do  not  the  designs  attributed  to  Clerisseau, 
in  the  library  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  in  London, 
show  identically  the  same  ideas?  Possibly, 
too,  among  these  Clerisseau  designs  are  some 
by  Cameron's  hand. 

After  having  finished  the  first  private  rooms 
which  served  Catherine  for  so  short  a  time 
(she  moved  afterwards  into  the  rooms  in  the 
South  Wing) ,  and  working  continually  during 
the  summer  at  the  gallery  or  the  cold  baths, 
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he  began  to  create  other  masterpieces  and 
was  permitted  to  use  more  costly  materials. 
This  enabled  him  to  build  the  agate  salons.  If 
the  Chinese  room,  which  was  started  by  Vel- 
ter,  and  is  decorated  with  early  Chinese  lac- 
quer, does  not  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  Came- 
ron's talent  (for  it  underwent  considerable 
reconstruction  in  1860-70)  or  the  Arabesque 
room  (which  was  repainted  in  1863)  and  the 
Salon  de  Lyons,  where  only  the  framework, 
the  cornice  and  floor  are  preserved,  we  may 
nevertheless  judge  of  the  richness  of  these 
rooms  from  the  bronzes  placed  on  lapis- 
lazuli,  the  woodwork,  the  parquet  floor  com- 
posed of  fifty  different  kinds  of  wood  and 
even  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  rotunda,  com- 
posed of  wooden  columns,  is  of  excellent  pro- 
portions and  vaulting.  The  "Buen  Retiro" 
lies  next  to  the  gallery  and  has  an  exit  to  the 
terrace  and  garden.  This  apartment  is  com- 
posed of  six  rooms  only :  the  silver-room,  blue- 
room,  bed-room,  red-room,  the  Raphael- 
room  and  finally  the  boudoir. 

The  silver-room  really  contains  only  a  few 
silver  objects  including  a  silver  chandelier, 
but  the  walls  are  covered  with  oil  paintings 
in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  some- 
what like  those  in  the 
Arabesque  salon,  recal- 
ling the  loggie  of  the 
Vatican.  But  the  blue 
room  and  the  boudoir 
mark  the  highest  point 
of  Cameron's  achieve- 
ment in  the  interior  of 
the  palace,  though  the 
other  rooms,  especially 
three  in  the  agate  pav- 
ilion, are  almost  their 
equal  in  beauty  and 
richness.  Of  these  six 
rooms,  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  is 
the  bed-room,  often 
thought  to  be  the  bou- 
doir. The  columns  of 
violet-coloured  faience 
(in  the  blue  room  all 
is  blue),  the  applique 
bronze  ornament  on 
the  walls,  covered  with 


glass  placed  over  white  felt,  and  the  Wedg- 
wood medallions  and  plaques  make  a  unique 
combination.  The  design  of  the  ceiling  is  re- 
peated in  the  parquet.  In  the  little  red-room 
there  are  mirrors  and  pilasters  which  frame 
them  in  porcelain,  and  the  boudoir  is  decora- 
ted with  painted  plaques,  encrusted  with  pic- 
tures in  stucco.  A  delicate  polychrome  re- 
lieves this  richness  and  bronze  ornaments 
stand  out  from  a  background  of  opaline  glass; 
the  bronze  ornaments  being  repeated  as  han- 
dles and  mounts  on  the  furniture. 

In  the  five  agate  rooms  there  is  the  same 
use  of  polychrome  decoration,  jasper  and 
agate;  marbles,  red  and  black,  green  and 
grey,  white  and  red  are  combined  with  gilded 
bronze.  The  architecture  of  these  rooms  is 
more  subdued,  more  Roman,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  rooms  in  the  palace.  Came- 
ron was  here  unrestricted  as  to  cost  and  was 
therefore  able  to  make  use  of  the  finest  ma- 
terials. The  external  architecture  of  the  agate 
pavilion  corresponds  with  the  interior.  Even 
if  the  columns  of  the  facade  are  of  stucco,  the 
basement  (in  which  is  situated  the  bath  room, 
ecj nipped  with  superb  marble  baths  and  taps 
of  gilded  silver)  is  of  stone  and  the  forms  of 
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the  walls  are  purely  Roman.  Catherine  wrote 
on  June  21st,  1 78 1  :  "This  strong-willed  man 
is  a  great  admirer  of  Clerisseau,  his  cartoons 
also  helped  Cameron  to  decorate  my  new 
apartments."  Cameron  later  completed  these 
small  apartments,  which  were  wainscoted 
with  polished  marble,  and  rendered  secure 
from  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  by  a  colonnade 
and  gentle  slope.  The  gallery  with  Ionic  col- 
umns, inspired  by  the  Erectheion  and  raised 
on  a  high  substructure,  served  on  rainy  days 
as  a  promenade  for  the  Empress.  Here,  she 
lived  midst  the  numerous  statues  and  busts,  in- 
cluding those  of  her  thirty  favourite  philoso- 
phers which  were  placed  among  the  columns. 
And  the  keystones  of  the  arches  supporting  the 
inclined  walk  that  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
on  this  page,  are  ornamented  with  large  masks, 
reminiscent  of  the  architecture  of  Vignole, 
of  Sagalla  at  Caprarola  and  of  the  arches  of 
Michele  San  Michele  at  Verona. 

That  magnificent  park  which  had  been  at 
first  in  the  Dutch  style  and  later  in  the 
French,  was  remodelled  by  Cameron  in  the 
English  taste  which  was  the  universal  fashion 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Cathe- 
rine wrote  to  Voltaire  on  June  25th,  1772,  "I 


love  to  distraction  these  gardens  in  the  Eng- 
lish style — their  curving  lines,  the  gentle 
slopes,  the  ponds  like  lakes.  My  anglomania 
predominates  over  my  plutomania.  .  .  ." 
But  if  English  taste  predominated  in  the 
treatment  of  the  garden,  it  was  found  mingled 
with  Greek  and  Roman  forms  in  the  architec- 
tural details.  The  influence  of  Palladio  and  of 
other  great  Italian  masters  upon  Inigo  Jones 
and  Sir  William  Chambers,  that  special  phase 
of  classicism  which  may  be  seen  in  London, 
was  transmitted  to  Russia  by  Cameron.  And 
this  is  his  special  distinction.  Apart  from  the 
first  rooms  in  the  palace  designed  by  Came- 
ron, none  exhibits  any  marked  evidence  of 
Clerisseau's  style,  for  Cameron  gradually  es- 
caped from  his  master's  influence.  He  rid 
himself  also  of  those  ornamental  forms  which 
he  employed  with  his  earlier  work  at  Tsar- 
skoje-Selo.  Cameron  was  not  merely  a  deco- 
rator, but  a  great  architect,  and  his  achieve- 
ments at  Pawlovsk,  at  the  castle  of  Batourine, 
and  other  buildings  which  have  yet  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him  place  him  among  the  great 
British  masters  of  his  time. 

Further  articles  dealing  with  the  work  of  Charles  Cameron 
in  Russia  will  appear  in  later  issues  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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A  RUSSIAN  PAINTER  AND  HIS  CRITICS 


By   NICHOLAS    WOLKOFF 


AS  an  introduction  to  this  article,  which 
concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  con- 
temporary criticism  of  the  greatest 
Russian  painter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
—Karl  Brulov — a  short  biography  of  the 
artist  is  pertinent. 

Karl  Brulov,  son  of  Pavel  Brulov,  sculptor 
and  carver,  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1799.  From  childhood  he  had  shown  a  pre- 
cocious talent  for  painting,  and,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  entered  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Arts,  his  academic  course  lasting  until  1821. 
The  next  fourteen  years  he  spent  abroad, 


chiefly  in  Italy,  and  during  this  time  he 
painted  most  of  his  better-known  canvases. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  in  1835,  he  decor- 
ated the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  and  it  was 
at  this  period  that  most  of  his  portraits  were 
painted.  His  health  broke  down  in  1849,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  Madeira,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  died  near  Rome  in  1 85 2 , 
and  was  buried  in  Monte  Tesaccio  Cemetery. 
The  unbroken  succession  of  painters— 
Rokotov,  Levitzky,  Borovikovsky  and  others 
—which  had  characterized  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Russia,  came  to  an  end  in  the 
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No.  II.— COUNTESS  JULIA  SAMOILOV  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  :  BY  KARL 
PAINTED    IN     HIS     EARLY     MANNER,    RECALLING     THE     STYLE     OF 


following  century,  and  the  Academy  was 
petering  out  in  a  barren  classicism.  Although 
there  were  still  good  individual  artists,  their 
aims  and  theories  were  diverse  and  ill-defined 
and  none  of  them  created  a  school.  The  pub- 
lic took  little  interest  in  them,  for  it  saw  small 
likelihood  of  such  men  producing  the  master- 
piece for  which  it  was  clamouring — or  of  any 
who  could  equal  the  reputations  of  Dela- 
roche  and  Delacroix.  A  masterpiece  of  such 
calibre  they  could  only  expect  from  the 
quasi-classical  Academy.  Their  hopes  rose 
when,  in  1818,  Brulov  submitted  a  remark- 
able painting  for  a  competition  on  a  set  sub- 
ject— Abraham's  Vision  of  the  Angels.  This  can- 
vas created  a  commotion  among  the  masters 
of  the  Academy,  for  to  them  it  was  incon- 
ceivable  that  in   an   academic   design   one 


could  give  the  figures  any  individu- 
ality. "By  the  decision  of  a  formal 
sitting  of 'the  Academy  on  the  19th  of 
December,  18 18,  'for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  remarkable  artistic  gifts 
that  have  been  discerned  in  him,' 
to  Karl  Brulov  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  ...  for  Expression."  No  student 
of  the  Academy  had  ever  passed  into 
the  upper  class  with  such  a  flourish. 
At  the  end  of  his  course,  in  1821, 
the  Society  of  Lovers  of  Russian  Art  gave 
Brulov  a  travelling  scholarship  for 
as  long  as  he  might  wish  to  remain 
abroad,  on  condition  that  he  should 
study  where  they  suggested,  and  paint 
to  their  command.  Until  1 830,  he  pro- 
duced nothing  imposing  enough  to 
satisfy  his  patrons.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, he  visited  Pompeii  with  a  cer- 
tain A.  N.  Demidov,  a  Maecenas  of 
the  Arts,  who  commissioned  from  him 
a  painting  of  The  Last  Day  of  Pompeii 
(No.  i).  This  colossal  work — it  is  15 
ft.  X  21  ft. — took  him  three  years  to 
paint.  He  began  it  in  Pompeii  itself, 
choosing  a  point  upon  the  Way  of 
Tombs  where  the  excavations  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  enable  him  to 
reconstruct  the  scene  with  pedantic 
exactitude.  He  studied  the  histories 
of  the  time,  and  the  incidents  he  re- 
corded are  taken  from  the  description 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whom  the  painter  de- 
picted on  the  right.  On  the  left,  a  Christian 
shepherd  looks  on  quietly,  the  only  calm  figure 
on  the  canvas.  Next  to  him  is  a  woman  on  her 
knees,  with  two  children  clinging  to  her.  A 
group  of  citizens,  who  had  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment to  find  shelter  in  a  tomb,  rush  out  into 
the  open  from  the  falling  masonry.  In  mid- 
foreground  a  beautiful  half-naked  woman  lies 
dead  upon  the  pavement,  having  fallen  from 
a  chariot  whose  course  her  husband  is  try- 
ing to  check.  To  the  right,  two  brothers,  one 
a  Roman  legionary,  the  other  a  mere  boy, 
carry  their  old  father,  who  is  trying  to  ward 
off  the  falling  stones  with  his  hand.  The  road 
is  beflanked  with  monuments;  black  clouds 
obscure  the  sky,  and  the  figures  are  lit  up  by  a 
lurid  light  from  the  right-hand  corner.  This 
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picture  was  exhibited  in  Rome,  Florence, 
Milan,  and  several  other  Italian  towns,  and 
finally  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1834,  where  it 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the  first  class. 

In  Italy  the  picture  was  received  with  hys- 
terical enthusiasm.  Italian  critics  described 
it  as  being  equal  to  the  work  of  the  masters 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  heralded  it  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  great  painting. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  in  France.  There 
the  critics  accused  the  Italians  of  only  ad- 
miring pictures  that  reminded  them  of  their 
own  Grand  Opera.  The  French  found  in  the 
painting  no  central  point  of  interest,  and  in- 
dicated, as  an  example  of  how  such  scenes 
should  be  done,  Delaroche's  work,  The  Exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  which  won  a  gold 
medal  in  the  same  salon.  This  criti- 
cism, although  perhaps  merited  by 
Brulov's  picture,  showed  bias  in  hold- 
ing up  to  him  Delaroche  as  an  exam- 
ple. The  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  faulty  both 
in  composition  and  balance,  and  the 
main  group,  that  of  the  execution, 
fails  to  take  hold  of  the  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  diverting  of  the 
French  objections  is  that  Brulov's 
painting  is  not  historically  true,  be- 
cause the  people  he  depicted  as  vic- 
tims of  the  cataclysm  are  not  of  a 
sufficiently  uniform  Roman  type,  and 
the  antagonism  between  the  patri- 
cians and  the  plebeians  has  not  been 
indicated.  But  the  French  had  for- 
gotten that  the  inhabitants  of  Pom- 
peii were  mostly  liberated  prisoners 
of  war  who  had  settled  clown  to  trade, 
and  such  a  population  was  obviously 
not  divided  into  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  so, 
one  can  hardly  think  that  at  such  a 
moment  of  crisis  they  would  have 
shown  class  hatred.  These  critics  ob- 
jected too  to  the  Roman  legionary, 
whose  head  is  hidden  behind  his  old 
father,  whom  he  is  carrying.  They 
protested  that  a  Roman  legionary 
would  never  have  been  cowed,  even 
by  such  a  cataclysm — not  realizing 
that  his  attitude  may  have  been  en- 
forced by  the  burden  he  was  carrying. 


Thus  we  see  that  neither  Italian  enthu- 
siasm nor  the  petty  objections  to  details  made 
by  the  French  have  any  critical  value ;  but  the 
stir  and  argument  that  the  picture  aroused 
flattered  the  ignorant  Russian  public.  Brulov 
found  only  one  serious  contemporary  critic 
—his  old  master  of  the  Academy,  Andrey 
Ivanov.  Ivanov  in  his  letters  to  his  son  Alex- 
ander, the  famous  painter,  writes  at  some 
length  ef  Brulov's  fame.  In  the  first  letter  he 
says  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  picture  him- 
self, and  can  therefore  only  judge  from  the 
press  notices  of  French  and  Italian  critics. 
He  observes  that  the  Italians  have  little 
chance  of  knowing  good  from  bad,  as  they 
have  produced  nothing  themselves  for  so 
long,  and  that  the  French  in  general  have 
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other  canvases  of  Brulov,  such  as  The  Siege 
of  Pskov,  Morning,  Noon,  etc.,  which  are  not 
inferior  to  it  in  execution.  This  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  these  men,  like  all  inferior 
art  critics,  were  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  a  picture  than  in  any  problems  of 
school  or  technique.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
critics,  then  and  now,  have  focussed  their 
attention  on  the  least  significant  part  of  this 
artist's  work.  Brulov  was  a  portrait  painter 
—par  excellence — the  greatest  Russian  portrait 
painter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  work 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  Ingres,  though 
he  was  perhaps  rather  less  academic.  The 
two  men  played  much  the  same  part  in  the 
schools  of  their  respective  countries. 

Brulov  himself  probably  never  thought  to 
make  his  name  by  his  portraits;  he  painted 
them  either  because  he  needed  money  or  for 
his  own  pleasure.  He  was  an  amazingly  rapid 
worker,  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  his  por- 
traits were  finished  at  one  sitting.  He  used 
short,  quick  strokes,  but  his  work  does  not 
give  an  impression  of  rugged  energy.  On  the 
contrary,  much  of  it  shows  great  delicacy,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  Count  M.  Vyel- 
gorsky  (No.  iv),  and  in  his  general  treatment 
of  features — brow,  nostril  and  mouth.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  afraid  of  strong  colour 
contrasts  and  did  not  think  a  formal  colour- 
scheme  obligatory,  though  he  could  use  one 
with  charming  effect. 

His  portraits  reveal  two  distinct  styles — 
the  pictorial,  which  is  highly  stylized  and 
belongs  to  his  earlier  work,  and  the  direct. 
His  numerous  portraits  of  Countess  Julia 
Samoilov,  two  of  which  are  reproduced  here 
(Nos.  ii  and  iii)  are  good  examples  of  the 
former  manner.  The  playful  artificiality  of 
her  metallic-looking  horse  and  burnished 
curls  (No.  ii)  gives  a  pleasing  effect  of  gaiety 
to  the  whole  picture.  There  is  lightness  in  the 
gravity  of  his  later  work,  and  a  certain  viva- 
city and  humour  even  when  it  is  serious. 

In  the  extensive  criticism  which  his  work 
evoked — it  would  fill  a  volume — there  is  only 
the  barest  mention  of  his  portraits.  It  is  under- 
standable that  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate successors  should  have  acclaimed  his 
enormous  canvases.  It  was  precisely  for  paint- 
ing of  this  sort  that  they  were  clamouring. 


No.  IV.— COUNT  M.  VYELGORSKY  :   PAINTED  BY  KARL    BRULOV 

no  critical  faculty,  though  occasionally  they 
bring  off  a  lucky  hit.  After  having  seen  the 
picture  he  writes  that  his  general  impression 
is  that  Brulov,  to  make  his  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground stand  out,  has  used  too  much  white. 
Ivanovis  not  saying,  as  did  the  French  critics, 
that  so  lurid  a  sky  could  not  have  thrown  such 
a  white  light.  His  criticism  is  both  more  tech- 
nical and  more  profound.  He  argues  that  the 
colour  values  are  wrong,  so  that,  though  the 
picture  is  in  perfect  perspective  so  far  as  the 
drawing  goes,  its  planes  are  inconsistent. 

Controversy  over  this  picture  continued 
into  the  'sixties — feeling  among  the  critics 
and  the  public  running  very  high,  both  for 
and  against  it.  Indeed,  as  time  went  on  the 
differences  of  opinion  became  more  acute. 
The  pro-Brulov  school  considered  him  as 
a  genius,  whereas  the  others  said  that  he 
lacked  all  talent,  and  was  a  complete  non- 
entity. The  controversy  concerned  itself  only 
with  The  Last  Day  of  Pompeii;  neither  side 
brought    forward    arguments    based    upon 
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IN  the  previous  article,  reference  was  made 
to  a  breast-plate  bearing  the  signature, 
poMpe,  of  Pompeo  della  Chiesa  of  Milan, 
armourer  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  to  the 
Dukes  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  to  Alessan- 
dro  Farnese,  that  Duke  of  Parma  who  should 
have  invaded  England  in  1588.  This  signa- 
ture is  etched  in  a  cartouche  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  armour  shown  on  this  page.  As  at 
present  set  up,  the  collar,  cuirass,  both  poul- 
drons,  left  vambrace  (actually  the  defence  for 
the  right  arm)  and  right  gauntlet  are  alone 
che  work  of  Pompeo.  The  other  defences  have 
been  associated  from  a  characteristic  "Pisan" 
armour  of  approximately  the  same  date. 
Since  a  second  armour  of  the  latter  type  is  in 
the  collection,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  missing  pieces  have  been  interchanged. 
Pompeo  was  a  well-known  armourer  in  his 
day.  His  harnesses  are  always  well  designed. 
They  are  often  colourful  and,  when  compared 
with  the  indifferent  productions  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  they  possess  very  consider- 
able merit.  Whatever  may  be  urged  against 
his  work  on  the  score  of  its  late  date  and  the 
infertility  of  its  decoration,  Pompeo,  like  all 
good  hammermen,  was  unfailing  in  his  ob- 
servance of  the  canon  that  enrichment  must 
always  be  subordinated  to  construction,  that 
decoration  must  never  interfere  with  the 
practicability  of  an  armour — a  canon  which 
Piccinino,  the  greatest  master  of  the  day, 
flouted  in  every  armament  that  came  from 
his  anvil.  Pompeo's  career  as  a  master-ar- 
mourer is  covered  by  documents  extending 
from  1585  to  1593,  and  his  signed  work  is 
rare.  In  all,  exclusive  of  the  present  armour, 
only  fifteen  of  his  harnesses,  partial  or  com- 
plete, are  recorded.  Of  these  five  are  in  Italy, 
two  are  in  Madrid,  and  one  each  is  in  Paris, 
in  Vienna,  Valetta,  New  York,  and  London 
(Wallace  collection,  No.  521).  The  present 
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whereabouts  of  the  remainder  are  unknown 
to  me.  With  only  one  hitherto  recorded  ar- 
mour by  Pompeo  in  this  country  the  docu- 
mentary importance  of  that  in  the  Mayer 
collections  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  and  the 
items  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  the  art- 
icle exhaust  the  important  examples  of  arms 
and  armour  in  the  Mayer  collections.  For  it 
includes  the  "Pisan"  armour,  previously  men- 
tioned, the  greater  part  of  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  brigandine  covered  with  red  velvet, 
a  fine  steel  target  of  unusual  design  and  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  repre- 
sentative selection  of  swords,  muskets,  harque- 


No.   II.— MILANESE   COWTER   OK   ELBOW   DEFENCE    :    14701480 

buses,  flasks  and  bandoliers.  Last  but  not 
least,  however,  there  is  a  fine  Milanese  cowter 
or  elbow  defence  (No.ii.)  of about  1470-1480. 
It  is  obviously  a  "dug-up,"  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Mr.  Mayer  described  it  as  Eng- 
lish, it  was  probably  found  upon  the  site  of  one 
of  the  later  skirmishes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Among  the  other  examples  of  mediaeval 
metal-work  are  two  little  fifteenth-century 
English  latten,  so-called,  "reliquaries"  (Nos. 
iii.  and  iv.).  A  number  of  similar  caskets,  all 
obviously  the  productions  of  one  workshop 
and  with  one  exception  probably  the  work  of 
one  man,  are  known;  but  the  present  ex- 
amples do  not  appear  to  have  received  the  at- 


tention that  they  undoubtedly  merit.  Whence 
Mr.  Mayer  obtained  them  is  unrecorded ;  but 
one  of  them  was  in  his  possession  in  1859,  f°r 
on  January  6th  of  that  year,  it  was  exhibited 
by  him  to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  {Proceedings,  vol.  XI,  page  250). 
Both  are  noted  in  Gatty's  Catalogue  (No.  186). 

The  two  best-known  examples  of  this  pecu- 
liarly English  type  of  casket  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  of  these,  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Bagot  of  Rodney  Stoke, 
Wells,  was  exhibited  to  the  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association  on  November  26th,  1856 
(J.B.A.A.,  vol.  XIII  (1857),  page  230).  It 
was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  1883. 
The  second  was  purchased  by  the  antiquary 
Francis  Douce,  in  1815,  and  later  bequeathed 
with  the  rest  of  his  collection  to  Sir  Samuel 
Rush  Meyrick,  who  described  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1836  (Pt.  II,  page  160).  It 
was  subsequently  presented  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum by  Major-General  Meyrick,*  in  1872.  A 
third  example,  formerly  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Chantler,  of  Newport  Pagnell  ( The 
Antiquaries  Journal,  1924,  IV,  No.  1,  pages 
54-55),  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Chant- 
ler to  the  British  Museum,  in  1925.  A  fourth, 
of  which  the  present  whereabouts  are  un- 
known, was  dug  up  near  Holbeach  apparent- 
ly about  the  year  1770  (Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1779,  page  71).  Two  other  caskets  of  this  type 
are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  one 
of  which  bears  the  words  confer  devs  via 
hoc  oyoD.  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  list 
was  discovered  in  January,  1934,  in  the  hands 
of  an  antique  dealer  at  Maidstone.  It  had  been 
included  by  some  recent  owner  in  a  collection 
of  tobacco  boxes !  The  only  other  object  known 
to  me  that  can  definitely  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  workshop  is  a  latten  ciborium  presented 
by  Albert  Way  to  the  British  Museum  in  1 85 1 . 
Neither  its  history  nor  the  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  are  apparently  recorded. 

All  of  the  foregoing  caskets  are  engraved 
back  and  front  with  corrupted  versions  of  the 
same  inscription,  which  has  generally  been 
read  as  confini  magni  madocvs  (J.B.A.A.,  vol. 
XIII,  page  230).  But  Syer  Cuming  admitted 

*  Mr.  F.  W.  Bull  (The  Antiquaries  Journal,  1924,  IV,  No.  1, 
page  55)  failed  to  identify  the  Douce  casket  with  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  he  assumed  to  be  a  separate  example. 
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No.  III.— SMALL  CASKET  OF  LATTEN  :  ENGLISH  XVTH  CENTURY 


No.   IV.—  ANOTHER  CASKET,  PROBABLY  BY  THE  SAME    MAKER 


when  speaking  of  the  Bagot  casket  that  "the 
reading  of  the  inscription  [thereon]  is  ob- 
scure, and  its  meaning  very  indistinct,"  one 
way  of  saying  that  he  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  it.  And  other  attempts  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions — the  results  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  interpretations — have  produced 
some  entertaining  and  invariably  unintellig- 
ible readings.  Meyrick  read  the  letters  on  the 
Douce  casket  as  lou  fun  lou  fun  adoheri  d 
miaho.  Gatty  first  explained  them  as  ma  hoc 
ponen  {Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
-Transactions,  vol.  XXXII  (1880),  page 
166),  but  he  reversed  the  orderof  the  "words" 
in  his  Catalogue  thus — one.x  mahoc.  Even  the 
example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  at  least  bears  actual  words,  fails  to  fur- 
nish a  clue.  And  it  is  very  evident  that  the  en- 
graver or  engravers  of  these  "reliquaries"  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  that  he  or  they  were  producing. 


If  as  is  generally  assumed  these  caskets  are 
indeed  reliquaries,  it  would  be  only  natural 
to  expect  the  inscriptions  to  refer  to  the  Saint, 
whose  relics  reposed  within.  The  Calendar 
knows  of  several  Saints  whose  names  bear  a 
reasonably  close  resemblance  to  madocus  or 
madoc.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Irish 
Saint  Maidoc,  who  died  while  Bishop  of  Ferns 
in  632.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  direct  con- 
nexion between  this  or  any  other  of  these  early 
fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  south  and  east 
sections  of  England  where  these  particular 
caskets  appear  to  have  been  found. 

Apart  from  the  well-known  so-called  gloves 
and  boots  of  Henry  VL,  the  Mayer  collection 
enshrines  one  or  two  other  articles  of  clothing 
that  merit  notice.  Chief  among  these  are  a  fine 
hawking  bag  and  two  pairs  of  liturgical  gloves 
of  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
white  and  red  silk  (Nos.  vi.  and  vii.). 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  impor- 
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tant  mediaeval  objects  in  the  Liverpool  Mu- 
seums were  obtained  with  Mr.  Mayer's  gener- 
ous gift.  From  time  to  time  other  relics  of  far 
more  than  local  interest  have  been  added  to 
the  collection.  And  one  of  these  is  the  pole-axe, 
which  is  illustrated  here  (No.  v. ) .  Examples  of 
this  arm  that,  even  if  of  foreign  origin,  have 
been  domiciled  in  this  country  since  the  days 
when  they  were  last  used  in  battle  or  champ- 
clos  may  probably  be  numbered  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  One,  formerly  in  the  Red- 
fern  collection  at  Hintlesham  Hall,  near  Ips- 
wich, and  now  in  the  collection  of  Major  H. 
D.  Barnes,  F.S.A.,  has  already  been  noticed 
in  The  Connoisseur.  And  in  the  Morgan 
Williams  collection  was  a  fine  example  stated 
to  have  come  from  Newbury.  Actually  it  was 
found  rather  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  the  Triforium  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  A 
third  axe  was  discovered  in  a  barn  at  Then- 
ford  Hill  Farm,  Northamptonshire,  and  was 
in  1900  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  Bateman  of 
Oxford.  But  none  approaches  in  complete- 
ness the  axe  in  the  Liverpool  Museum,  which 


besides  possessing  the  greater  part  of  its  orig- 
inal octagonal  haft,  still  retains  the  besague 
for  the  protection  of  the  advanced  hand  of  its 
wielder,  a  circumstance  which  lifts  this  axe 
to  the  rank  of  a  highly  important  document. 
The  weapon  that  most  closely  resembles 
the  Liverpool  axe  in  construction  and  decora- 
tion— so  close  indeed  is  the  resemblance  that 
both  would  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  craftsman — -is  or  was  in  the  Dienst  col- 
lection {Z.H.W. K., Band  I  (X),  page  67). The 
latter  axe,  however,  lacks  the  elaborately 
pierced  side  straps,  and  has  three  heavy  knobs 
in  place  of  the  single  beak  on  the  back  of  the 
hammer  head.  Admittedly  the  Liverpool  axe 
is  but  a  wreck  of  what  it  once  was,  but,  en- 
riched as  it  is  with  latten  inlays  and  piercing 
of  an  unusually  elaborate  character,  it  is  the 
ruin  of  a  truly  magnificent  arm.  But  its  pres- 
ent condition  must  be  put  down  to  the  treat- 
ment it  received  during  last  century,  when  it 
was  kept  in  a  shed  belonging  to  an  old  house 
in  Cheshire  for  chopping  wood.  About  1904 
it  was  purchased  for  the  Liverpool  Museum. 
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PRIMITIVE   ART    OF    AFRICA   AND 
THE  POLYNESIAN  ISLANDS 

IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.    CURTIS    MOFFAT 

By    PEPI    LEDERER 

RATHER  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  swept  away  on  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  for  ''native  art."  Fastidious  collectors,  eminent 
art  critics,  in  fact  most  people  connected  with  the  art  world, 
are  aesthetically  appreciating  with  admirable  fervour,  objects 
which  not  so  long  ago  were  considered  only  as  of  ethnological  in- 
terest. This  comparatively  new  vogue  might  be  ascribed  to  many 
causes.  It  may  be  because  we  lack  a  strongly  original  and  creative 
urge  in  our  own  artistic  life  that  we  turn  to  an  inspiration  so  vitally 
compelling;  it  may  be  a  yet  further  development  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pounded by  Cezanne,  or  it  may  be  a  violent  reaction  to  the  Vic- 
torian tenet  that  "Every  picture  tells  a  tale."  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
truly  welcome  change  from  the  outworn  ideals  of  "perfection." 
The  influence  that  negro  art  has  exerted  upon  modern  expres- 
sion is  clearly  evinced  in  many  exam- 
ples of  contemporary  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  music.  Modern  works  of  art 
have  for  some  time  emulated  the  negr<  i 
form  of  expression  in  being  emotional 
rather  than  logical  and  in  making  no 
attempt  to  adhere  to  fidelity  of  repro- 
duction, welcoming  distortion  rather 
than  a  literal  representation  of  natural 
forms.  But  whereas  our  modern  Eu~ 
ropean  artist  is  conscious  of  having 
dispensed  with  logic,  the  native  is  sub- 
limely unconscious  of  logic  at  all,  for 
in  him  it  is  non-existent.  We  are  now 
led  to  deduce  an  obvious  conclusion: 

sincere  as  a  modern  artist  may  be,  he  can  never  attain  the  naivete 
and  sincerity  of  the  native,  because  he  cannot  cast  out  the  subcon- 
scious influence  of  Gothic  sculpture,  Cimabue,  Raphael,  Renoir, 
et  ad  infinitum.  The  native  is  not  hampered  by  education  and  tradi- 
tion. His  art  is  vigorous,  direct  and  above  all,  different  and  always 
personal  because  he  forms  the  object  to  please  himself. 

When  considering  a  school  of  art,  one  automatically  wonders 
what  influences  have  helped  to  shape  it.  Primitive  art  is  all  the 
more  fascinating  because  with  no  certainty  can  we  state  that  it  has 
benefited  by  an  external  influence — with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Benin.  One  may  conjecture  freely  that  native  art  must  derive  from 
Egyptian  culture  because  it  has  certain  features  in  common  with 
that  of  Egypt,  but  this  is  mere  supposition,  and  can  be  equally 
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explained  by  natural  analogy.  One  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  although  Moham- 
medan Arabs  are  known  to  have  explored 
Africa  from  an  early  date,  the  negro  does 
not  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of 
Arabian  art.  As  for  the  influence  of  the  white 


No.  III.—  WOOD1  \  I  EKEMONIAL  MAI  1    I  ROM   I  HI.   MAKyUESAS 

islands  wnii  semi-Human  faces  :  52  inches  in  length 


man,  it  has  been  destructive  rather  than  in- 
spirational. The  onrushing  forces  of  educa- 
tion and  civilization  have  destroyed  age-old 
beliefs  and  superstitions,  the  very  inspirations 
of  this  art.  Benin  is  the  only  instance  of  a  happy 
combination  of  negro  and  European  cul- 
tures. When  the  Portuguese  colonized  Benin 


in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  they 
taught  the  natives  the  art  of  cire-perdue.  Sub- 
sequently, Benin  produced  very  fine  works  in 
bronze ;  not  quite  as  pure  in  quality  perhaps 
as  those  of  the  uninfluenced  tribes.  But  taken 
as  a  whole,  native  art  should  be  accepted  as  a 
spontaneous  and  vivid  expression  of  primi- 
tive peoples  and  not  attributed  to  various 
speculative  influences. 

Before  proceeding,  it  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion several  points  in  connexion  with  this  art. 
Firstly,  as  previously  remarked,  the  native 
was  not  affected  by  logic.  Literal  representa- 
tion was  a  secondary  consideration  and  was 
sacrificed  to  the  design.  Many,  gazing  upon 
a  piece  of  African  sculpture  for  the  first  time, 
might  wonder  why  the  figure  of  a  human  is 
distorted  to  such  an  extent.  It  is  merely  a 
stylization  of  the  human  form,  just  as  certain 
Greek  designs  are  a  stylization  of  the  acan- 
thus leaf  or  honeysuckle.  Why  should  it  be 
less  acceptable  as  an  expression  of  art?  In 
many  cases,  the  material  used,  prior  to  its 
carving,  was  invested  with  a  sacred  meaning. 
Religion  and  superstition  were  the  main  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  form  that  the  object 
should  take.  Masks  were  used  in  religious 
processions,  dances,  secret  societies,  by  medi- 
cine men  to  strengthen  their  rule  of  fear  and 
by  warriors  in  battle;  hence  their  frequent 
fierce  or  sinister  character.  The  religion  of 
these  people  consisted  of  animism  and  ances- 
tor worship  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 
good  and  evil  spirits.  All  the  natural  elements 
were  invested  with  semi-human  personalities. 

One  of  the  few  really  representative  collec- 
tions of  primitive  art  is  that  assembled  by 
Mr.  Curtis  Moffat,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  photographs  of  the  examples  shown 
with  this  article.  These  have  been  selected  as 
illustrative  of  characteristic  features  in  the  art 
of  native  peoples  of  Africa  and  Polynesia.  A 
wooden  figure  from  the  Marquesas  Islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  is  the  first  object  for  our 
consideration  (No.  i).  The  eyes  are  large  and 
flat,  the  ears  small;  typical  renditions  of  Poly- 
nesian art.  It  is  covered  with  corrugated  carv- 
ing, including  the  base,  and  is  probably  an 
image  of  some  revered  ancestor.  A  feeling  of 
solidity  prevails  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  artist  has  disregarded  representation  in 
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favour  of  design.  Illus- 
tration No.  ii  shows  a 
large  black  glazed  pot- 
tery pipe-bowl  with  two 
small  apertures  in  the 
head.  This  piece  is  from 
the  Cameroons,  and  is 
a  contrast  to  the  first 
example  in  the  round- 
ness of  its  design  as  com- 
pared to  the  rather  cu- 
bic form  of  No.  i.  Dis- 
tortion to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent is  evident  in  the 
treatment  of  the  lips. 
The  band  just  above 
the  brow  may  be  a  sty- 
lized version  of  two 
snakes.  As  the  snake 
symbolized  fertility  and 

thunder,  this  is  possibly  an  image  of  the  rain- 
maker. There  is  a  similarity  in  the  head-dress 
to  early  Mexican  forms.  A  Marquesan  wood- 
en ceremonial  staff  (No.  iii),  52  inches  long, 
is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  native  im- 
agination and  carving.  Semi-human  faces 
form  the  centres  of  the  eyes  and  the  nose. 
Another  pair  of  eyes,  three-quarters  closed,  is 
carved  below,  and  underneath  them  is  a  pat- 
tern, possibly  an  inscription.  This  piece  is  in 
fine  condition  and  has 
a  good  patina.  Most 
staffs  of  this  type  have 
a  lizard  at  the  base  of 
the  head.  As  the  liz- 
ard is  also  connected 
in  the  native  mind 
with  the  rainmaker, 
these  staffs  were  prob- 
ably used  in  ceremon- 
ies to  invoke  this  im- 
portant personage. 
The  three  wooden 
cups  (No.  iv)  are  from 
the  Belgian  Congo.  A 
human  face  in  low  re- 
lief is  carved  on  either 
side  of  the  double- 
headed  cup  to  the  left 
and  on  the  right  is  a 
similar   cup  with  the 
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faces  in  high  relief.  These  were  possibly  used 
as  ordeal  or  trial  cups  with  wine  in  one  side 
and  poison  in  the  other.  The  centre  cup  is 
carved  with  an  interlacing  design  essentially 
based  on  textile  patterns  with  an  ascending 
ridge  on  either  side.  Simplicity  of  form  is  the 
attraction  of  this  piece. 

A  unique  example  of  native  ingenuity  (No. 
v)  is  a  meat  and  salt  dish  from  Nigeria,  with  a 
carved  figure  functioning  as  a  handle  and  two 


No      V.— A    SPOON-SHAPED    DISH    FROM     NIGERIA    WITH    A    CARVED    FIGURE    FUNCTIONING   AS   A 
HANDLE   : TREATMENT   OF   THE    FEATURES    RESEMBLES    THAT    OF    HEAD-,     FROM    CROSS    RIVER 
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No.  VI.— DOUBLK-HK ADED  YORUBAN  SCULPTURE 
ON    A    SHORT   STAFF   :    CICATRICES    IN    RELIEF 


No.  VII.- 
,  oN(,o 


-CARVED  WOODEN  MASK  FROM  FRENCH 
SHOWING  STYLIZATION  OF  THE  HAIR 


smaller  figures  serving  as  decoration.  A  biblical  custom  re- 
curs in  the  story  of  this  dish.  When  one  chief  ate  with  an- 
other, perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  tribal  war,  he  was  considered 
as  still  being  hostile  unless  he  mixed  and  ate  the  salt  with 
the  meat.  The  treatment  of  the  features  strongly  resembles 
that  of  various  heads  from  Cross  River,  Nigeria.  If  this 
piece  is  not  actually  from  that  source,  it  is  most  likely 
from  the  locality.  The  tribal  markings  on  the  figures  and 
the  outside  of  the  dish  have  been  burnt  in.  A  tribal  chief 
presented  this  dish  to  the  first  official  resident  of  Nigeria 
as  his  most  precious  possession.  A  very  apt  example  of  the 
aforementioned  "natural  analogy"  is  illustrated  in  the 
Yoruban  head  (No.  vi).  There  is  a  definite  feeling  of  class- 
ical Egyptian  art  in  this  specimen  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  attributed  to  any  proven  influence.  This  double- 
headed  piece  from  West  Africa  is  beautifully  carved  in 
wood  and  is  in  a  very  good  condition.  It  rests  on  a  short 
staff.  The  tribal  markings  on  the  cheeks  are  carved  in  such 
a  way  that  the  cicatrices  stand  out  instead  of  being  indi- 
cated merely  by  incisions.  This  laborious  process  is  charac- 
teristic of  primitive  art  and  suggests  that  the  jungle  crafts- 
man must  have  been  a  paragon  of  patience.  A  quality  of 
enduring  repose  dominates  this  most  typical  African 
sculpture.  The  carved  wooden  mask  from  the  French 
Congo  (No.  vii),  while  by  no  means  an  uncommon  exam- 
ple, is  excellent  in  artistic  quality  and  feeling.  The  styliz- 
ation  of  hair  is  decorative  to  a  degree  and  the  design  as  a 
whole  is  lasting  proof  of  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  of  the  so- 
called  savage.  The  carved  piece  which  surmounts  the  head 
is  probably  some  style  of  native  head-dress  and  is  a  fitting 
crown  for  the  design.  As  the  negro's  religion  was  animism, 
the  legs  protruding  from  the  jaws  may  have  been  expres- 
sive of  a  desire  to  convey  that  the  spirit  or  god  represented 
was  capable  of  exceedingly  swift  motion.  The  cicatrices  on 
the  cheeks  and  under  the  eyes  carry  out  the  curvation  of 
the  design,  thus  completing  the  scheme. 

Three  examples  of  Benin  sculpture  are  the  subjects 
shown  in  No.  viii.  These  small  ivory  figures  have  the  usual 
staring  eyes  found  in  Benin  sculpture  and  are  elaborately 
carved .  The  centre  piece  probably  portrays  a  warrior  ready 
for  battle,  and  the  other  two  pieces  are  heads  of  ancestors. 
Coral  beads,  so  beloved  by  natives,  may  have  inspired  the 
motif  of  the  head-dresses.  This  particular  type  of  figure 
is  very  rare.  Carved  ivory  masks  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
are  illustrated  in  No.  ix.  The  holes  in  the  heads  denote  that 
they  were  worn  as  amulets.  Two  cast  bronze  receptacles  in 
the  form  of  chickens  (No.  x)  come  from  Benin.  The  heads 
are  removable  and  act  as  stoppers.  Our  last  two  illustra- 
tions are  both  from  Polynesia.  No.  xi  is  a  stone  back-to- 
back  figure  which  in  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  and  ears  may 
be  compared  to  No.  i,  also  from  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
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No.  VIII.— THREE  ELABORATELY  CARVED  1V<  >H\  IH.l'KES  FROM 
BENIN  SHOWING  PROMINENT  EYES  TYPICAL  OF  THE  BENINESE 


No.    IX.     THREE    CARVED   IVORY  MASKS  FROM    THE    BELGIAN 
CONGO  :    THESE  MASKS  WERE  PROBABLY  WORN  AS  AMULETS 


Back-to-back  figures  are  frequently  found  in 
Polynesia  and  parts  of  West  Africa.  A  conven- 
tionalized design,  intended  to  suggest  tattoo- 
ing, forms  the  motif  of  the  carving.  On  careful 
inspection,  animal  and  human  forms  might  be 
discovered.  When  one  considers  the  hardness 
of  stone  as  a  medium,  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  patience  attendant  upon  this  carving.  The 
final  illustration  is  of  two  ceremonial  paddles 
from  New  Zealand.  These  examples  are  de- 
coratively  carved  in  wood  and  inlaid  with  hali- 
otis  shells.  Regarded  from  an  inverted  angle, 
semi-human  faces  with  protruded  tongues  can 
be  distinguished.  With  the  Maori,  to  thrust  out 
one's  tongue  was  a  menacing  gesture  of  de- 


fiance and  these  paddles  were  no  doubt  used 
in  ceremonies  to  defy  evil  spirits.  The  darker 
paddle  not  only  shows  a  hostile  face  making 
the  usual  gesture  of  defiance,  but  also  depicts 
the  face  with  bared  teeth.  There  is  a  weapon 
called  a  hani  which  is  made  with  one  end  as  a 
spear  and  the  other  as  a  club.  The  spearhead 
is  arranged  so  that  the  blade  forms  a  tongue 
behind  which  there  are  two  eyes.  This  face 
is  intended  to  strike  fear  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy,  assuming  that  the  implement  itself 
is  not  enough ! 

These  twelve  illustrations  represent  only  a 
part  of  Mr.  Moffat's  collection.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  each  of  the  remaining  pieces, 


No.    X.— TWO   CAST   BROXZE    RECEPTACLES    IX   THE    FORM   OF    CHICKENS,    FROM    BENIN    :    THE    HEADS    ARE    REMOVABLE 
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but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  most  important.  There 
is  a  large  bronze  head  from  Benin,  1 7  in.  high,  which  has 
more  force  as  a  piece  of  plastic  work  than  any  similar  head 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  beautifully  carved  and  the  base 
is  decorated  with  crocodiles,  fish,  buffalo,  leopards  and  an 
arm  in  armour;  this  arm  in  armour  may  be  traced  to  some 
souvenir  of  the  white  man's  habitation.  A  typical  Beninese 
head-dress  is  represented,  decorated  with  rosettes  which  in 
the  original  were  made  of  coral  or  cornelian.  Stylized  strands 
of  hair  descend  to  the  base  and  around  the  neck  is  the  usual 
choker  of  coral  strands.  This  particular  shape  of  head  is  un- 
usual with  the  cire-perdue  process.  A  powerful  example  of 
modelling  is  the  head  of  a  Maori  chieftain  made  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  gum  of  a  local  tree.  The  inlaid  eyes  possess 
a  most  lifelike  quality.  A  seated  wooden  figure,  2  ft.  8J  in. 
high,  is  from  the  Belgian  Congo.  This  piece  is  roughly  carved 
with  an  egg-shaped  head  and  attenuated  limbs  and  is  most 
direct  in  feeling.  Among  several  very  good  examples  of 
Benin  bronzes  are  a  mace  carved  and  ornamented  with  a 
human  figure,  a  stylized  mask  of  a  horse's  head,  resembling 
Assyrian  forms,  a  stylized  head  of  a  leopard  with  inlaid  cop- 
per designs,  and  a 
mask  with  pointed 
head-dress.  Another 
mask  has  a  head- 
dress similar  to  the 
large  example,  also 
from  Benin.  These 
four  masks  are  re- 
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No.     XII.— CEREMONIAL    CARVED     PADDLES 
INLAID  WITH  SHELLS:  MADE  BY  THE  MAORI 


No.     XL— A    STONE     BACK-TO-BACK      FIGURE     FROM 
THE      MARQUESAS      ISLANDS,      SOUTHERN      PACIFIC 


presentative  of  the 

most  typical  features  of  Benin  workmanship.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  collection  consists  of  gold-dust  boxes 
of  Ashanti,  jadeite  axes  from  New  Caledonia,  an 
eroded  stone  figure  from  Ecuador,  a  head  from  Easter 
Island,  a  Nigerian  helmeted  head,  a  bearded  head 
with  holes  in  the  scalp  for  human  hair,  and  various 
weapons,  paddles  and  masks. 

It  is  interesting  to  ruminate  upon  the  trend  of  native 
art  of  the  future.  The  fact  that  religion,  superstition, 
childish  beliefs  and  legends  were  so  closely  associated 
with  art  is  highly  significant.  They  lent  a  mystic  power, 
an  awesome  quality  to  these  creations.  But  with  the 
renunciation  of  these  forces,  through  the  influx  and 
enlightenment  of  the  white  man,  we  may  for  ever  lose 
the  distinctive  qualities  characteristic  of  the  art.  With 
the  passing  of  these  inbred  beliefs  comes  the  passing 
of  their  artistic  utterances.  So  unless  these  stimuli  are 
replaced  with  something  equally  inspiring,  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  creations  of  the  future  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  past.  The  native  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
his  art  to  the  level  of  commercialism  and  banality. 
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PORTRAIT   OF  GIOVANNETA   :   BY  JUSTUS 
SUSTERMANS  :   IN   THE   UFFIZI   GALLERY 


CLOCKS  BY  THOMAS  TOMPION  IN 
AMERICAN  COLLECTIONS 

By    EDWARD    WENHAM 


WHEN,  in  1928,  the  collection  of  Eng- 
lish clocks,  assembled  by  the  late  Mr. 
David  Wetherfield  over  a  period  of 
some  forty  years,  was  catalogued  for  sale 
by  auction,  two  prominent 
firms  (one  in  London  and 
one  in  New  York)  acquired 
the  entire  collection,  prior 
to  the  sale.  The  result  was 
that,  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  clocks, 
more  than  one  hundred 
went  to  the  United  States,  of 
which  seven  long-case  and 
three  bracket  clocks  were 
authenticated  examples  by 
the  celebrated  maker  Tho- 
mas Tompion  ( 1 633- 1 7 1 3) . 
While  previous  to  that 
time,  American  collectors 
had  been  interested  in  early 
English  clocks,  the  arrival 
and  exhibition  of  those  from 
the  Wetherfield  collection 
resulted  in  a  marked  stimu- 
lus to  that  interest,  particu- 
larly in  the  examples  by  the 
more  important  makers  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  And  clocks 
by  Edward  East,  John  Fro- 
manteel,  Daniel  Delander, 
George  Graham,  who  mar- 
ried Tompion's  daughter, 
and  managed  his  business, 
and  others,  whose  names, 
previously,  had  been  fami- 
liar to  a  relatively  small  circle  of  collectors  in 
the  United  States,  now  became  more  widely 
known  and  their  clocks  more  widely  sought 
for.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  direct  result 
from  that  part  of  the  Wetherfield  clocks,  sent 
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across  the  Atlantic,  more  than  one  English 
clock  which  had  been  in  America  for  many 
generations,  and  regarded  merely  as  a  "good 
time-keeper,"  rose  in  the  esteem  of  its  owners. 
To  those  who  may  be 
termed  the  older  school  of 
sURLJNGAML  American  collectors,  the 


No.    I. 
HOUR 


A    BRASS    LANTERN    CLOCK    : 
STRIKING-MOVEMENT     :     BY 


TOMPION,    CIRCA    1675    :      HEIGHT    14    INCHES 


most  important  items  in  the 
collection  were  the  several 
examples  by  Thomas  Tom- 
pion ;  for  while  clocks  by  this 
maker  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  find  in  England,  they  were 
formerly  almost  unknownin 
America.  Since  1928,  how- 
ever, some  of  his  finest  ex- 
amples havejoined  different 
private  and  public  collec- 
tions, in  that  country.  And 
that  Tompion's  fame  is  not 
of  recent  date  is  evident  from 
references  to  him  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  Clockmakers' 
Company,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  on  September  4th, 
1671;  the  minutes  of  that 
date  reading: 

Thomas  Tompion  a  great  clock- 
maker  was  admitted  and  sworn 
a  Brother  of  this  Company,  paid 
for  his  admission  Thirty  shillings 
and  promised  his  Conformity  to 
the  orders  of  the  Company. 

Two  years  later  he  was  "one 
of  four  chosen  as  assistants," 
in  1 700  he  was  Warden  and 
Master  during  1703-4. 
One  long-case  clock  by  Tompion,  which 
was  purchased  by  a  well-known  American 
collector  in  recent  years  from  the  London 
firm  of  dealers  who  acquired  part  of  the 
Wetherfield    collection,  undoubtedly    ranks 
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No.     [I.— BRACKET    CLOCK    WITH    EIGHT-DAY    STRIKING    AND 
R]   I'l    Vl'ER     MOVEMENT    :      CIRCA     17ns  :       HEIGHT    14    INCHES 


among  the  most  valuable  examples  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Made  for  William  III  whose  cipher  it  bears 
above  the  hood,  it  is  fitted  with  a  ninety-day 
movement,  the  dial  has  pierced  and  chased 
spandrel  ornaments,  and  ornamental  frets 
are  applied  to  both  the  hood  and  to  the  frieze. 
The  case  is  veneered  with  burr  walnut,  sup- 
ported on  a  sub-plinth  of  ormolu  scrolls  with 
floral  swags,  and  the  pediment  is  surmounted 
by  a  figure  holding  a  spear  and  shield  with  a 
vase  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 

Of  the  several  clocks  illustrated  here,  the 
earliest  is  the  brass  thirty-hour  striking  lan- 
tern clock  (No.  i).  In  each  side  of  the  case, 
there  is  a  rectangular  slot  to  accommodate 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  weight,  which 
bobs  in  and  out  of  each  side  of  the  case,  and 
which  explains  its  being  referred  to  as  a  "bob 
pendulum."  It  dates  from  about  1675  and 
like  so  many  other  clocks  of  this  style,  has  the 
entwined   dolphin   fret   ornament   on   three 


sides  above  the  case.  The  hour  ring  is  applied 
to  the  dial  plate  and  engraved  with  Roman 
numerals  within  two  circles,  the  half-hours 
being  marked  by  long  strokes  having  a.  fleur- 
de-lis  terminal,  and  the  quarters  on  a  circle  at 
the  inside  edge  of  the  hour  ring.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  minute  hand,  this  method  of 
indicating  the  divisions  was  replaced  by 
circles  showing  the  minutes,  though  the  long 
ornamental  strokes  denoting  the  half-hours 
were  retained  for  some  years  later.  The  signa- 
ture, Tho.  Tompion  Londini  is  engraved  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  hour  ring. 

While  long-case  clocks  with  thirty-day 
movements  are  not  easily  found  in  our  time, 
no  few  were  made  by  the  early  eighteenth-cen- 
tury clockmakers;  in  fact,  there  were  upward 
of  forty  in  the  Wetherfield  collection  alone. 
The  example  shown  here  (No.  ix)  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
though  the  burr  walnut  case  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  clock  by  Tompion's  contemporary  Dan- 


-BRACKET  CLOCK   IN   CASE    OF    EBONY    :    EIGHT-DAY 
REPEATER    MOVEMENT    :      CIRCA     1700    :     HEIGHT    13    INCHES 
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iel  Quare,  it  is  not  the  original.  The  carved  pediment  above  the 
entablature  follows  the  same  general  design  and  the  hood  has  the 
spiral  columns,  but  examination  has  shown  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  movement  (signed  Tho  f  Tompion  Londini  Fecit) 
which  was  fitted  to  it  when  Mr.  Wetherfield  acquired  the  clock. 
This  style  of  hood  with  the  spiral  columns  and  capitals  sup- 
porting an  entablature  and  a  narrow  case  was  generally  favoured 

until  about   1720,  the  total  height 
ranging  from  about  6  feet  7  inches 
to  7  feet  10  inches.  Late  seventeenth- 
century  long-case  clocks  only  occa- 
sionally have  a  pediment,  and  where 
the  ornament  is  added,  it  usually 
takes  the  scroll  form  as  with  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  (No.  x),  which  has 
two  plain  scrolls  with  applied  brass 
rosettes.  This  clock  is  6  feet  9  inches 
high  and  dates  about  1690;  the  dial 
is  signed  Thomas  Tompion  Londini  fecit 
and   has  a  silver  seconds  circle.  A 
circular  hole  is  cut  in  the  door  of  the 
case  and  fitted  with  flat  glass  which 
is  a  later  form  of  the  thick  convex 
glass  "bull's  eye"  of  a  distinct  green 
colour  used  with  earlier  clocks   to 
magnify  the  pendulum  weight  as  it 
swung  by  this  opening.  Each  of  the 
other  two  long-case  examples  shown 
here  (Nos.  iv  and  v)  has  four  spiral 
columns  and  a  flat  top  entablature 
to  the  hood,  and  as  with  all  these 
clocks,  the  walnut  veneer  is  obviously 
selected  for  its  decorative  qualities. 
One  of  the  illustrations  (No.  vii) 
shows  the  details  of  the  dial  plate  of 
clock  No.  v.  It  will  be  noticed  thai 
this  has  the  earlier  type  of  spandrel, 
namely,  the  cherub  head  and  wings 
\\i  th  two  reversed  C-scrolls.  Italsoh;is 
an  engraved  "herring-bone"   band 
around  the  edge  of  the  dial  plate; 
this  form  of  ornamentation  is  fre- 
quently found  withTompion's  clocks 
and  was  also  employed  by  some  of 

his  contemporaries  such  as  Joseph  Knibb  and  Christopher  Gould. 
The  half-hour  divisions  are  here  marked  by  a  long  stroke  termi- 
nating as  a  cross  in  place  of  the  more  usual  forms  derived  from 
the  fleur-de-lis.  And  as  with  the  other  clocks  shown  here,  both  long- 
case  and  bracket  (excepting  No.  i),  the  hour  hand  is  of  the  form 
developed  from  the  simple  arrow-head  and  elaborated  by  scrolls, 
traces  of  the  original  arrow  remaining  in  the  stem. 
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No.  V.— WALNUT  LOXG-CASE  CLOl  I. 
SIMILAR  TO  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
WITH  No.  IV.  :  BOTH  DATE  FROM  I  III 
END     <il      SEVENTEENTH     CENTURY 


No.  IV.— WALNUT  LONG  CAS1  Urn  Is 
EIGHT-DAY  STRIKING.  MOVEMKNJ 
I' >l  I  AND  SHUTTER  MAINTAINIM. 
POWER  :     HEIGHT  H  1  I  I    1  7'   INCHES 
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Nil  VI.— BRACKET  CLOCK  WITH  SILVER  BASKET-TOP  AND  OTHKR 
ORNAMENTS   OF    PIERCED   AND   CHASED    SILVER  :  CIRCA    1690 


silversmiths  during  the  time  of  Charles  II 
when  a  plain  silver  vessel  was  placed  in  a  de- 
corative casing  of  this  style. 

Further  ornamentation  is  added  to  this 
clock  in  the  narrow  pierced  band  of  silver  in- 
set in  front,  while  other  equally  elaborate 
silver-work  is  used  in  the  side  panels  and  as 
escutcheon  plates.  The  dial  while  following 
those  of  the  floor  clocks  is  in  this  instance 
without  the  usual  cherub  spandrels,  which 
are  replaced  by  four  quadrants  with  indica- 
tors; the  two  above  respectively  controlling 
the  striking  mechanism  and  regulating  the 
clock  movement  while  those  below  are  mere- 
ly catches  which  when  released  allow  the 
movement  to  be  lifted  from  the  case.  The  dial 
plate  is  engraved  with  a  "herring-bone"  band 
around  the  edge  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  long-case  clock  No.  v,  other  surfaces  of 
the  plate  being  engraved  with  tulips.  Another 
feature  with  this  clock  is  the  addition  of  a 
well-modelled  tulip  bud  to  each  corner  of  the 
top,  these  again  showing  a  relation  to  the  Late 
Stuart  silver  work,  as  finials  of  this  shape  were 
frequently  used  as  knobs  on  the  covers  of  im- 
portant cups. 

In  each  of  the  other  two  bracket  clocks,  the 
"basket"  is  produced  by  a.  moulded  domical 
section  of  wood  which  is  surmounted  by  a 


But  if,  to-day,  there  are  numerous  import- 
ant long-case  clocks  by  Thomas  Tompion  in 
the  United  States,  possibly  more  keenness  has 
been  shown  by  American  collectors  to  ac- 
quire bracket  clocks  by  this  celebrated  maker. 
The  illustrations,  here,  include  three  of  the 
latter,  one  (No.  vi)  being  an  unusually  fine 
example  of  about  1690  with  the  basket-top. 
These  date  from  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  continued  popular  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Elabor- 
ate metal  ornamentation  was  added  to  the 
top  of  the  wooden  case,  which  in  itself  is  simi- 
lar to  the  hoods  of  the  earlier  long-case  clocks. 
As  with  the  one  illustrated,  this  ornament 
takes  the  form  of  a  high  dome  of  embossed 
and  pierced  metal  (in  this  instance  silver) 
with  a  finely  wrought  handle  above  to  allow 
the  clock  to  be  carried  from  one  room  to 
another,  when  necessary.  The  treatment  of 
the  metal  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 


No.    VII.— DETAILS   OF    DIAL    OF     CLOCK    No.    V.    ON      PAGE      215, 
SHOWING  THE    INSCRIPTION,    THO  =  TOMPIUS   LONDIN1    FECIT 
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wrought  brass  handle.  The  slightly  earlier  clock  (No.  iii)  has  the 

spandrels  of  the  cherub  head  and  wing  type  which  Tompion 

seems  to  have  favoured  and  which  are  generally  found  with  his 

earlier  long-case  clocks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bracket  clock  (No. 

ii)  has  more  elaborate  spandrels,  the 
upper  ones  of  which  are  broken  by 
the  two  small  supplementary  dials. 
There  are  also  noticeable  differences 
in  the  treatment  of  the  dials.  With 
each,  the  divisions  showing  the  min- 
utes are  marked  in  a  separate  circle 
both  below  and  above  the  Roman 
numerals,  but  with  the  earlier  clock 
the  outer  circle  is  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  hour  ring  and  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals showing  the  five-minute  divi- 
sions are  placed  within  the  minute  cir- 
cle, while  with  the  other  (No.  ii)  the 
minute  circle  and,  consequently  the 
divisions  are  considerably  smaller ;  the 
Arabic  figures  are  larger  and  placed 
in  a  wide  circle  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  ring,  while  the  Roman  numer- 
als marking  the  hours  are  correspond- 
ingly smaller.  Another  point  of  differ- 
ence is  in  the  signature,  the  earlier 
clock  being  engraved  T.  Tompion  Lon- 
don on  the  lower  part  of  the  hour  ring 
while  the  other  is  inscribed  Tho.  Tom- 
pion Londini  Fecit  in  elaborate  script 
within  a  cartouche  above  the  ring. 
All  the  earlier  dials  have  the  long 
stroke  with  the  ornamental  terminal 
to  denote  the  half-hour  divisions, 
and  occasionally  this  division  was 
also  marked  by  a  dot  in  the  minute 
circle  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  hour 
ring.  By  about  17 15,  there  seem  to 
have  been  signs  of  discontinuing  the 
use  of  the  half-hour  division,  because 
with  some  bracket  clocks  of  that  time 
the  long  stroke  is  replaced  by  a  loz- 
enge-shaped mark;  and  before  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  passed,  this  relic  of  the  early 
clocks  which  had  only  one  hand  and 
their   dials   marked    only  with   the 

half-hour  and  quarter-hour  divisions  had  entirely  disappeared. 

For  the  photograph  of  the  basket-top  bracket  clock  (No.  vi),  I 

am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Sons  and  to  Arthur  S.  Vernay 

Inc.  for  those  of  the  other  examples  illustrated  with  this  article. 
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No.IX.— EIGHT-DAY  STRIKER  IN  BURR 
WALNUT  LONG-CASE  :  DIAL  SIGNED 
THOMAS  TOMPION  LONDINI  FECIT  : 
DATE  ABOUT  1690  :  HEIGHT  6  FT.  9  IN. 


No. VIII.  MONTH  STRIKER  IN  BURR 
WALNUT  LOXG-C  \SE  :  Mi  A  I  Ml  M 
DATES  ABOUT  1700,  BUT  THE  CASE  IS 
NOT  ORIGINAL    :  HEIGHT  7  FT.  2   IV 
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LEFT  AND   RIGHT   :  TWO   PORTRAITS  BY   MRS.   MEE  ;  REPRODUCED,  RESPECTIVELY,   BY   PERMISSION  OF  BERNARD   FALK,   ESQ.,   AND 
A.  C.   VICKERS,    ESQ.    :    THE    CENTRE    IS    ONE    OF    MRS.    MEE    BY    WILLIAM     GRIMALDI    :    IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


JOHN  FOLDSONE,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Mee,  exhibited  from  1769  at  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists  and  the  Royal 
Academy.  Edward  Edwards  says  he  was, 

a  painter  of  portraits  in  oil,  small  heads,  of  no  great 
merit,  but  with  sufficient  likeness  to  procure  much  em- 
ployment at  a  small  price.  His  practice  was  to  attend 
his  sitters  at  their  dwellings.  He  commonly  began  in 
the  morning,  generally  dined  with  them,  if  they  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  finished  his  work  before  evening. 

He  also  attempted  historical  painting,  and 
exhibited  several  pictures  of  classical  and 
other  subjects.  In  January,  1770,  he  adver- 
tised in  a  London  paper  as  follows: 

To  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
As  Mr.  BARRETT,  a  famous  Copyer  of  Family  and 
Historical  Pictures  is  dead,  permit  me  to  offer  myself 
to  succeed  him  in  that  Capacity;  and  as  I  have  made 
that  Science  my  chief  Study  for  many  Years,  hope  my 
Endeavours  will  be  approved,  particularly  as  I  shall 
leave  both  the  Applause  and  Gratuity  to  those  who 
desire  my  Assistance  in  that  Branch.  J.  Foldsone. 
Little  Castle-street,   Oxford   Market. 

In  1 781-1783  he  was  living  at  91,  Newman 
Street.  After  suffering  from  palsy  for  three 


years  and  receiving  assistance  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  about 
1784,  or  somewhat  later,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven,  or  possibly  nine,  children. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  was  born  prob- 
ably about  1 77 1 ;  she  received  a  good  educa- 
tion in  a  school  kept  by  a  French  lady  in 
Queen  Square,  Westminster,  where  she  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  placed  pupils  in  music, 
poetry,  and  painting.  She  began  painting  as 
an  amusement  at  the  age  of  twelve.  No  doubt 
she  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  her  father,  but  she  is  alleged,  in  the 
memoir  in  The  Ladies'  Monthly  Museum  for 
January,  18 14,  never  to  have  had  a  profes- 
sional lesson  in  the  art.  She  was,  however,  en- 
couraged by  Romney  and  made  good  copies 
of  works  by  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  the  support  of 
her  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  de- 
volved largely  upon  her.  William  Hayley,  the 
poet,  who  sat  to  her  in  1 788,  describes  her  at 
that  time  as  a  "young  female  genius  in  minia- 
ture" and  "a  pretty,  modest  and  sensible 
girl,"  and  expresses  the  hope  that  under  Rom- 
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ney's  patronage  she  will  "most  comfortably 
raise,  and  support  by  her  wonderful  talent, 
a  drooping  family,  consisting  of  a  mother  and 
six  brothers  and  sisters." 

Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  employed  Anne  Fold- 
sone  in  1790,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining delivery  of  the  miniatures  he  had 
ordered,  as  is  obvious  by  the  following  fretful 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  the  Misses  Berry. 

8th  Nov.  1790 — I  am  out  of  humour  with  Miss  Fold- 
son.  Tho'  paid  for,  she  has  not  yet  sent  yr  pictures,  and 
has  twice  broken  her  promise  of  finishing  them. 
1 8th  Nov.  1790 — Miss  Foldson  has  not  yet  sent  me  yr 
pictures:  I  was  in  town  on  Monday,  and  sent  to  re- 
proach her  with  having  twice  broken  her  promise;  her 
mother  told  my  servant  that  Miss  was  at  Windsor, 
drawing  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  That  is  not  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

1 2th  Feb.    1 79 1 — Miss  Foldson  is  a  prodigy  of  dis- 
honest impertinence.  I  sent  her  word  a  week  ago,  by 
Kirgate,  that  I  was  glad  she  had  so  much  employ- 
ment, but  wished  she  wd  recollect  that  yr  pictures  had 
been  paid  for  these  four  months.  She  was  such  a  fool  as 
to  take  the  compliment  seriously,  and  to  thank  me  for 
it,  but  verbally,  and  I  have  heard  no  more;  so  I  sup- 
pose she  thinks  me  as  drunk  with  her  honours  as  she  is. 
1  ith  March  1791 — I  have  got  a  solution  of  Miss  Fold- 
son:  she  has  a  mother  and  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 
who  make  her  work  incessantly  to  main- 
tain them,  and  who  reckon  it  loss  of  1  inn 
to  them  if  she  finishes  any  pictures  thai 
are  paid  for  beforehand.  That,  however, 
is  so  very  uncommon  that  I  should  not 
think  the  family  would  be   much   the 
richer.  I  do  know  that  L(1  Carlisle  paid 
for  the  portraits  of  his  children  last  July, 
and  cannot  get  them  from  her;  at  that 
rate  I  may  see  you  before  your  pictures ! 
nth  Sept.  1791 — That  wicked  swindler, 
Miss  Foldson,  has  not  yet  given  up  their 
portraits. 

The  miniatures  were,  however, 
ultimately  finished,  and  now  be- 
long to  the  Waldegrave  family. 
An  engraving  of  one  of  them  is  the 
frontispiece  to  the  second  volume 
(1865)  of  Lady  Theresa  Lewis's 
edition  of  Miss  Berry's  journals 
and  correspondence. 

In  1 792,  the  Foldsones  were  as- 
sisted by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 

+  U*>  ~~„* :* "      *  J    *U       1      4.  PORTRAIl    Ol     LADY    ANNE    ABDV   :   PAINTED    BY    MRS.    MEE   :    NOW    AT    WINDSOR 

me  portrait  painter,  ana  tne  late       castle  :  reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  his  majesty  the  king 


G.  S.  Layard  quotes  the  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Foldsone  to  Lawrence  in  his  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  Letter-Bag,  1906,  published  by  the 
firm  of  George  Allen: 

[1792]  My  Dearest,  Dearest,  Good  Friend, — God  of 
his  infinite  mercy  send  his  heavenly  blessings  on  you. 
May  you  have  it  returned  a  thousandfold.  Your  good- 
ness to  me  and  my  poor  children  has  been  unbounded. 
That  the  Lord  will  bless  you  in  everything  you  under- 
take will  ever  be  the  prayer  of  your  humble  servant, 
E.  Foldsone. 

Lawrence  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Anne  Foldsone,  judging  by  this 
letter  to  him  from  a  mutual  friend,  Miss  Ann 
Theresa  Fleming,*  a  celebrated  dancing  mis- 
tress at  Bath  : 

Bath,  John  Street,  Aug.  18th  1792 — You  have  for- 
feited your  word  of  honour,  my  good  friend ;  no  ex- 
cuse can  avail  you.  If  you  recollect,  my  last  words 
were,  "you  will  not  send  the  drawing."  Did  you  not 
draw  up  your  head  and  seriously  answer — "Upon  my 
honour,  you  shall  have  it  next  week"  ? 

The  week  is  past,  but  no  sketch  of  my  amiable 
friend.  Fy  on  such  promise  breakers.  How  can  I  de- 
pend on  your  safe  delivery  of  the  small  pacquet  that 
accompanies  this,  if  you  fail  in  the  first  favour  I  re- 


*  A  portrait  of  Miss  Fleming,  identified  by  the  Hon.  Clara 
Stuart  Wortley,  is  in  Room  96,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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quested.  Once  more  then  I  trust  to  your  word,  that  you 
will  with  your  own  hand  give  to  Miss  Ann  Foldsone 
the  dictates  of  a  sincere  friend ;  if you  can  have  interest 
enough  to  procure  me  her  answer,  I  shall  no  longer 
doubt  you  have  some  influence  over  her  and  participate 
her  affections.  Now  exert  your  rethoricke  and  see  if 
you  have  interest  to  procure  me  half-a-dozen  lines.  If 
not,  I  shall  suppose  you  have  no  regard  for  the  fair 
spinster,  or  her  friend  in  John  Street. 

I  make  no  doubt  the  charms  of  the  Camp  have 
drawn  you  and  the  fair  Ann  to  visit  it.  I  hope  you 
were  both  amused.   .  .  . 

Lawrence  was  even  suspected  of  having 
proposed  marriage  to  Anne  Foldsone,  as  is 
shown  by  the  draft  of  a  letter  by  him: 

[1792]  Sir,  I  have  been  informed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Westall,*  that  some  little  time  ago  in  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  you  and  him,  you  mentioned 
it's  having  been  told  you  by  a  friend,  that  I  had  made 
proposals  of  marriage,  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  paid 
my  addresses  to  Miss  Anne  Foldsone,  which  proposals 
had  principally  been  rejected  because  a  letter  had 
been  found  belonging  to  me  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
demand  upon  me  for  a  gaming  debt  of  a  very  con- 
siderable amount. 

*  Richard  Westall,  the  historical  painter,  who  at  this  time 
boarded  with  the  Lawrence  family. 


The  first  of  these  assertions  tho'  totally  untrue  has 
yet  paid  so  elegant  a  compliment  to  my  taste  that  I 
cannot  in  any  other  light  than  a  friend  of  the  lady  be 
justly  offended  at  it. 

The  latter  falsehood,  from  my  not  mixing  very  much 
with  the  gay  world,  I  consider  an  imputation  upon 
me  in  my  situation  to  maintain  and  defend.   .  .   . 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  equally  jealous  .  .  . 
of  the  honour  of  an  unoffending  individual,  as  you 
would  be  were  your  own  attacked. 

I  must  request  you  will  send  me  what  information 
you  can  give  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Whether,  or  no,  Anne  Foldsone  ever  enter- 
tained hopes  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Law- 
rence, she  was  soon  to  be  consoled — or  not,  as 
the  case  may  have  been,  for  Mrs.  E.  G.  Clay- 
ton, in  her  English  Female  Artists,  1876,  de- 
scribes Anne  Foldsone's  marriage  as  a  most 
unhappy  one.  It  was 

well  known  in  the  fashionable  circles,  that  she  might 
have  been  united  to  a  nobleman  of  exalted  rank;  but 
she  chose  to  prefer  a  private  gentleman,  of  moderate 
fortune;  and  gave  up  the  circles  of  splendor  and  rank 
foi  domesticity  and  the  man  of  her  choice,  with  whom 
she  thought  she  could  be  happier. 

On  the  23rd  April,  1793,  John  Bentley 
Watson,  Esq.,  bachelor,  married,  at  St.  Mary 
le  Bone,  Amelia  Foldsone,  a  minor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  latter's  mother.  Elizabeth  Fold- 
sone, Anne  Foldsone  and  John  Burges  were 
the  witnesses.  Amelia  was,  of  course,  one  of 
Anne's  sisters.  Anne's  own  marriage  took 
place  three  weeks  later,  on  the  15th  May, 
1793,  at  the  same  church.  The  bridegroom 
was  Joseph  Mee,  Esq.,  bachelor,  whom  Dr. 
G.  C.  Williamson  identifies  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg's  minia- 
tures as  an  Irishman  from  Mount  Anna, 
Armagh.  Edwards,  in  his  Anecdotes,  says  Mee 
"pretended  to  family  and  fortune,  and  had 
neither."  Dr.  Williamson  thinks  this  judg- 
ment may  have  been  too  harsh,  and  records  a 
tradition  that  Mr.  Mee  was  popular,  hand- 
some and  warm-hearted.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  amount  of  Mr.  Mee's 
"moderate  fortune,"  his  wife  continued  either 
from  necessity  or  choice  to  practise  her  art, 
though  her  jealous  husband  would  not  allow 
her  to  paint  the  portraits  of  men,  nor  might 
her  female  sitters  be  accompanied  by  gentle- 
men. Her  fifth  child  was  born  in  1800,  and  by 
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the  time  she  was  thirty-three  she  had  six 
children,  which  suggests  that  she  must  have 
been  extremely  busy,  if  not  overworked.  By 
1804,  she  was  apparently  receiving  as  much 
as  forty  guineas  each  for  some  of  her  minia- 
tures, while  others  cost  only  eighteen  guineas. 
Farington  records  in  his  Diary  for  April  25th, 
1804  (edited  by  Mr.  James  Greig),thata  Lady 
Smith  Burges  was  a  distant  relation  of  Mee. 
In  1804,  Mrs.  Mee  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  she  was  never  a  frequent 
exhibitor  there,  nor  at  the  British  Institution 
where  a  few  of  her  works  appeared.  Her  vogue 
was  now  established,  and  she  still  enjoyed 
royal  patronage.  The  Ladies'  Monthly  Museum 
of  1 814,  says, 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Mee  has  been  employed,  at  the 
request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  work  which  is  now 
published,  and  which  she  denominates  the  Gallery  of 
the  Beauties  of  George  III;  the  originals  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  illustrious  patron,  who  is  forming  a  superb 
boudoir  for  their  reception ;  .  .  .  the  playful  mellow- 
ness of  a  Bacchante  is  spiritedly  pourtrayed  in  Lady 
Abdy,  and  abounds  in  wild  luxuriancy;  the  dignified 
sorrow  of  a  Magdalene,  or  Lady  Emily  Latouche,  is 
highly  interesting;  the  archness  and  Gwynne-like  con- 
tour of  Lady  Dillon  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original 
idea  of  the  illustrious  Lely;  and  the  young  Countess  of 
Jersey  is  indeed  a  Sybil,  dangerous  to  look  upon; — all 
these  characters,  rescued  from  the  stiffness  of  Portrait 
by  the  conception  of  real  character,  possess  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  Westall,  while  the  satins  and  laces  would  not 
disgrace  the  pencil  of  a  Kneller. 

The  engravings  were  executed  by  Cardon, 
Schiavonetti,  Meyer  and  Agar;  the  large 
original  miniatures,  or  most  of  them,  are  now 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  photographs  of  some 
of  them  can  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  Byron  wrote  a  Con- 
dolatory Address  to  Sarah,  Countess  of  Jersey  on  the 
Prince  Regent's  returning  her  Picture  to  Mrs.  Mee. 
Numerous  other  titled  ladies  sat  to  Mrs.  Mee. 

Mrs.  Mee's  husband  predeceased  her,  but 
it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  The  fact  that 
Mrs.  Mee  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Arthur 
Capel,  Esq.  in  1826,  which  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Rev.  Saxby  Penfold,  D.D.,  in 
1827,  suggests  that  Mr.  Mee  was  dead,  or  else 
that  he  considered  that  nothing  need  any 
longer  be  feared  from  men  sitters. 

In  181 5-1826,  Mrs.  Mee  was  living  in 
Upper  Berkeley  Street,  which  was  no  doubt 
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convenient  for  her  fashionable  clients.  In 
1834,  she  exhibited  from  28  Norfolk  Square, 
Brighton,  but  by  1836,  she  was  in  London 
again,  at  33,  Alsop  Terrace,  Baker  Street.  She 
died  at  Hammersmith  on  May  28th,  1851. 
The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  gives  her  age  as 
seventy-six,  but  she  was  probably  a  little 
older.  One  of  her  sons  became  an  architect, 
and  Cornelia  Mee,  who  wrote  books  on  em- 
broidery, may  have  been  her  daughter.  An- 
other daughter  may  have  been  a  Mrs.  Robert- 
son and  a  miniature-painter,  as  I  have  seen  a 
miniature  of  about  1840  which  was  supposed 
to  be  "by  Robertson  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mee." 
Most  of  Mrs.  Mee's  miniatures  still  belong 
to  the  families  for  whom  they  were  painted. 
Her  early  works  are  the  most  attractive. 
Especially  in  her  later  miniatures  she  was  apt 
to  give  her  sitters  an  unpleasantly  intense  ex- 
pression, and  her  drawing  of  the  bust  and 
arms  was  not  always  satisfactory.  Miss  M. 
Barret,  a  miniaturist  and  a  daughter  of  George 
Barret,  R.A.,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Mrs.  Mee;  she  died  in  1836. 
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A   PAIR  OF  CHARLES   II   CANDLESTICKS 

WHILE  following,  in  the  main,  the  usual  type 
for  their  period,  Charles  II  candlesticks  are 
rarely  so  handsome  in  proportion  as  the  pair 
which  is  reproduced  here  by  courtesy  of  Crichton  & 
Co.  In  them,  the  evolution  of  the  design  they  represent 
reaches  its  achievement.  More  elaborate  than  usual 
is  the  moulded  rectangular  base  whose  height  is  ad- 
justed nicely  to  the  Doric  column  which  forms  the 
shaft.  Most  candlesticks  of  the  period  and  design  have 
a  certain  primi- 
tive simplicity,  but 
though  this  type 
shows  a  highly  de- 
veloped elegance, 
the  style  enjoyed 
but  a  short-lived 
fashion.  Its  pre- 
decessor was  of 
Gothic  inspira- 
tion, showing  en- 
gaged columns  ar- 
ranged in  a  square 
shaft ;  its  successor 
the  baluster  form 
which  was  soon  to 
replace  all  others. 
The  columnar 
shaft  was  to  have 
a  revival  toward 
the  last  quarter  of 
the    eighteenth 

century,  but  although  the  later  examples  are  taller 
they  do  not  have  the  same  classic  purity  as  those 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II,  which  generally  averaged 
only  about  eight  inches  in  height.  Not  a  little  of  the 
beauty  of  the  present  pair  is  contributed  by  the  Chin- 
ese design  which  appears  in  flat  chasing  on  the  base. 
They  were  made  in  London  in  1681 ,  the  maker's  mark 
being  TH  in  a  diamond-shaped  shield. 

A  WYNKOOP  TANKARD  ENGRAVED 
WITH  THE  DEVICE  OF  HIS  FAMILY 

ONE  of  the  most  important  early  New  York  tank- 
ards in  existence  has  recently  come  to  light.  It 
is  at  present  on  loan  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  courtesy  of  Robert  Ensko.  In  addition 
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to  being  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of  Benjamin  Wyn- 
koop,  it  bears  the  Wynkoop  device  showing  that  it  was 
made  for  a  member  of  his  own  family.  The  initials  in 
reverse  cypher  JWK  appearing  on  the  S-scroll  handle 
are  those  of  his  eldest  brother  Johannes,  the  only  one 
with  this  initial  among  the  seven  children  of  Cornelius 
Wynkoop  of  Kingston,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America,  and  who  himself  had  no  brothers 
in  this  country.  The  device,  showing  a  Hollander 
holding  a  cup  of  wine,  attended  by  his  servant  before 
a  wine-cask,  is  a  rebus  of  the  family  name  which  is 

made  more  com- 
prehensible by  the 
original  pronun- 
ciation, which 
was  Winekope,  ac- 
cording to  Rich- 
ard Wynkoop 
whose  Wynkoop 
Genealogy  in  the 
United  States  ap- 
peared in  its  third 
edition  in  1904. 
According  to  this, 
the  device  in  sev- 
eral variations  has 
been  used  on  book- 
plates  by  members 
of  the  family,  the 
earliest  being 
Peter  Wynkoop, 
who  was  born  in 
1755.  The  author 
also  mentions  that  he  has  seen  it  on  a  piece  of  family 
silver,  but  does  not  specify  the  actual  object  nor  the 
name  of  the  maker. 

Benjamin  was  the  youngest  son  of  Cornelius,  and  was 
born  in  1675  in  Kingston  a  year  before  his  father's 
death.  He  was  married  in  1697  to  Femmetje  van  der 
Heul,  and  on  August  9th,  1698,  became  a  Freeman  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  In  September,  1701,  he  voted 
in  the  South  Ward,  and  was  Collector  and  Assessor  of 
the  City  from  1702  until  1722.  In  1724,  his  name 
appears  on  a  remonstrance  against  leasing  the  property 
where  the  market  was  formerly  located.  In  1741  his 
slave,  London,  a  half-breed  Indian,  was  indicted  in 
connection  with  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  city. 

The  tankard  is  characteristic  of  the  early  eight- 
eenth-century New  York  type,  having  a  flat  cover, 
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a  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  a  cupid  mask  at  the  terminal 
of  the  handle,  and  a  cut  acanthus  leaf  band  above  the 
moulded  base.  The  fine  engraved  beaker  by  Wynkoop 
which  Judge  Clearwater  acquired  came  originally 
from  a  church  in  Kingston.  There  is  a  Wynkoop  tan- 
kard already  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  having 
been  added  to  its  collections  in  January,  1 931,  but  per- 
haps the  best  known  and  most  unusual  piece  by  this 
maker  is  the  two-handled  bowl  of  a  kind  peculiar  to 
New  York,  with  handles  like  an  English  caudle  cup, 
and  the  six-panelled  sides  ornamented  in  repousse. 


SECOND     PART    OF    THE 
MULLIKEN  COLLECTION 

THE  late  Alfred  H.  Mulliken  was  one  of  our  first 
collectors  to  take  particular  interest  in  the  art  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  its  antecedents.  As  early  as 
1893  he  began  to  form  his  large  collection  of  French 
and  British  portraits,  a  number  of  which  he  purchased 
on  his  European  travels.  These  with  his  many  exam- 
ples of  English  furniture  found  a  place  in  his  Chicago 
residence  and  in  his  summer  home  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  The  first  part  of  the  Mulliken  collection  was 
sold  at  auction  in  January,  1933,  and  it  is  now  an- 
nounced that  Part  II  of  the  collection  will  be  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  more  important  spring  sales  at 


the  American  Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries, 
occurring  on  April  12th— 13th.  A  section  of  his  collec- 
tion which  Mr.  Mulliken  added  to  extensively  con- 
sisted of  antique  Chinese  rugs,  particularly  of  the 
K'ang-hsi  and  Ch'ien-lung  periods,  eventually  com- 
pleting a  group  which  has  been  called  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  country.  The  Chinese  rugs,  which  were 
only  sparingly  represented  in  the  first  Mulliken  dis- 
persal, will  be  given  prominence  in  the  present  sale. 
Among  the  paintings,  which  include  the  works  of 
Beechey,  Cotes,  Harlow,  Hogarth,  Kneller,  Lawrence, 
Romney,  Gainsborough,  Drouais,  Van  Loo,  Largil- 
liere  and  Nattier,  there  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
Lely,  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Flamilton,  later  Com- 
tesse  de  Grammont,  an  Irish  beauty  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II  who  was  painted  several  times  by  Lely. 
In  1664  she  married  Philibert,  Comte  de  Grammont, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  France.  This 
painting  is  similar  to  the  Hampton  Court  portrait  of 
her  of  which  Mr.  Collins  Baker  wrote  in  his  Lely  and 
the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters  "his  women  portraits  should 
be  regarded  as  increasing  in  subtlety  of  finish  until 
they  culminate  in  the  really  extraordinary  quality  of 
the  Hampton  Court  Countess  de  Grammont."  The  Mulli- 
ken example  came  originally  from  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  and  hung  at  Marston  House, 
Frome,  Somersetshire.  Two  other  portraits  of  the 
famous  beauty  are  in  the  London  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  one  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  himself  and  another 
by  J.  G.  Eccardt,  after  the  same  painter. 
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tea  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Chiswick.  He  has 
painted  the  accessories  of  the  breakfast  table  no  less 
excellently  here,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  ap- 
praise this  in  the  reproduction  of  a  picture  which  is 
itself  on  so  small  a  scale.  A  silver  teapot  of  severe 
cylindrical  shape  and  a  neo-classic  urn  indicate  the 
demise  of  the  age  of  the  rococo,  but  the  rather  diffuse 
floral  pattern  of  the  Axminster  carpet  totally  disre- 
gards the  precepts  of  Robert  Adam.  The  names  of  the 
sitters  are  known,  even  to  the  dog,  Tiny.  To  the  left  is 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  while  Sir  Richard  Aldworth 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  table.  Mr.  Robert  Palmer  is 
seated,  conversing  with  his  three  sons-in-law,  Sir 
Thomas  Beauchamp  Proctor,  Mr.  Francis  Pym,  and 
Mr.  George  Beauchamp  Proctor,  the  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  seated  at  the  right. 

TWO   BAROCCIO  PORTRAITS   OF 
FEDERICO,   PRINCE    OF    URBINO 

AS  representing  their  period,  the  value  of  children's 
portraits  in  our  public  collections  is  often  ignored, 
and  their  comparative  rarity  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  intention.  Possibly  interest  in  the  psychological 
aspect  of  portraiture  dictates  the  selection  of  paintings 
of  elders,  relegating  children's  portraits  to  the  role  of 
the  costume  piece.  Yet  it  is  striking  to  what  degree  the 
portraits  of  children  bring  their  period  vividly  to  life 
and  establish  a  feeling  of  contact  with  it.  For  all  their 
queerness  of  dress,  they  seem  more  natural ,  more  under- 
standable to  us,  as  children,  than  when  the  social 
influences  of  their  own  day  have  moulded  them  into 
personalities  less  comprehensible  to  us. 

This  observation  was  suggested  in  viewing  the 
Italian  paintings  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dan  Fellows 
Piatt  of  Englewood,  N.J.,  in  which  two  portraits  of 
Federico,  Prince  of  Urbino,  by  Baroccio  are  included, 
one  at  the  age  often  months  (illustrated  here)  and  the 
other  at  two  years,  almost  identical  with  the  portrait 
in  the  Lucca  Gallery.  He  appears  as  a  rather  handsome 
little  boy,  one  would  say  quite  normal,  except  that  he 
was  physically  delicate.  He  was  therefore  brought  up 
entirely  without  discipline  and  his  history  indicates 
that  it  was  this,  rather  than  any  inherited  degeneracy, 
which  caused  him  to  become  a  dissolute  youth  for 
whose  sudden  and  mysterious  death  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  his  people  had  cause  to  be  grateful.  The 
diary  of  his  father,  Federico  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
is  the  explicit  record  of  his  court  in  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  century,  and  after  the  young 
prince,  who  was  the  child  of  his  old  age,  was  born  in 
1605,  he  notes  everything  that  concerns  his  heir.  As 
the  years  pass,  and  the  beautiful  child  has  become  a 
wayward  youth,  a  continuous  source  of  unhappiness 
to  the  old  father  who  had  in  the  meantime  abdicated 
in   his  favour,   the   entries   become   more   terse,   less 
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THE  HUNT  BREAKFAST  AT  MR. 
PALMER'S  HOUSE  BY  ZOFFANY 

WHILE  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  exhibition  of 
Conversation  Pieces  assembled  from  American 
collections  could  rival  the  one  held  in  London  in  1930, 
a  painting  of  this  genus  is  occasionally  seen  which 
redeems  by  its  quality  our  lack  of  examples.  Zoffany's 
The  Hunt  Breakfast  at  Mr.  Palmer's  House,  Holme  Park, 
near  Reading,  came  out  of  its  long  retirement  in  a  New 
York  private  collection  to  grace  a  recent  loan  ex- 
'  hibition  at  the  Ehrich-Newhouse  Galleries.  It  is  by 
no  means  unrecognized,  for  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  Manners  and  Williamson's  definitive  volume  on 
Zoffany.  While  not  a  companion  in  the  sense  of  being 
one  of  a  pair,  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  background  that  this  is  intended  to  harmonize 
with  that  other  painting  of  the  Palmer  family,  showing 
Mr.  Palmer  instructing  his  little  daughter  in  the  art  of 
portraiture,  Mrs.  Palmer  herself  being  the  model. 
This  pleasing  picture  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Frederic  Wallop,  and  was  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur in  June,  191 7,  when  Lady  Victoria  Manners 
announced  the  preparation  of  her  forthcoming  volume. 
How  engagingly  Zoffany  could  paint  a  tea-table 
may  be  deduced  from  that  quite  exceptional  portrayal 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  entertaining  Dr.  Johnson  at 
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precise  an  account  of  what  was  actually  happening. 
The  earliest  portrait  of  him  must  have  been  that 
which  his  mother  carried  on  her  pilgrimage  to  the 
Madonna  of  Loreto  almost  immediately  after  he  was 
born,  a  little  portrait  painted  on  a  sheet  of  gold,  by  a 
member  of  the  bottega  of  Baroccio.  This  painter  had 
long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Duke,  and  toward  the 
end  of  his  life  established  himself  at  Urbino  in  a  kind 
of  private  picture  gallery  which  the  latter  often  visited. 
Though  Baroccio  was  nearly  eighty-four  when  he  died 
in  1612,  he  gave  the  appearance  of  being  much  young- 
er and  the  Duke's  diary  says  that  he  was  then  in  his 
sixties,  and  comments  that  his  eye  and  hand  had 
served  him  as  well  in  his  old  age  as  in  his  youth.  Other 
portraits  of  the  young  prince  associate  themselves  with 
the  name  of  Baroccio.  In  Dennistoun's  Memoirs  of  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  Vol.  Ill,  is  reproduced  a  portrait  of 
him  at  the  age  of  ten  which  belonged  to  Andrew 
Coventry  of  Edinburgh  and  was  obviously  by  one  of 
Baroccio's  followers.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  portrait  in  the  altar-painting  at 
San  Filippo,  where  St.  Ubaldo,  on  whose  day  Prince 
Federico  was  born,  is  presenting  him  to  the  Virgin. 


A   NOTE   ON  THE    ICONOGRAPHY 
OF   DARK    BLUE    STAFFORDSHIRE 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
potters  who  catered 
to  the  American  trade 
in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  were,  as  a  rule, 
very  conscientious  in 
their  rendering  of  local 
scenes.  The  celerity 
with  which  they  seized 
upon  events  of  national 
interest  as  subjects  for 
their  transfer-printed 
pottery,  and  the  variety 
of  their  city  views  are 
too  well-known  for 
comment.  But  they 
were  not  always  able 
to  meet  a  demand  with 
a  subject  depicted  by 
an  eye-witness.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wares  so  pro- 
duced suffered  any 
loss  of  popularity. 

The  plates  with  viev  s 
of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  (repro- 
duced here  by  courtesy 


of  Florian  Papp)  show  a  type  of  engine  never  used  in 
this  country,  according  to  Halsey's  Pictures  of  New  York 
on  Dark  Blue  Staffordshire,  etc.,  although  it  is  the  one  de- 
signed by  George  Stephenson  in  1825.  He  suggests  that 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  plates  were  made  to  celebrate 
the  laying  of  the  first  rail,  for  which  the  patriotic  date 
of  July  4th  was  chosen  in  1828.  Announcement  of  this, 
reaching  England,  indicated  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
plate  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  but  in  order  to  be 
ready  with  his  wares  when  public  interest  was  highest, 
Enoch  Wood  was  forced  to  work  with  material  at 
hand.  The  plate  showing  the  inclined  plane,  the  rarer 
of  the  two,  depicts  the  stationary  engine  which  in  the 
early  days  was  placed  at  the  top  of  any  grade  too  steep 
to  permit  the  ordinary  engine  to  function  without 
auxiliary  power. 

The  States  plates  of  J.  &  R.  Clews  are  well-known 
and  while  not  great  rarities  are  liked  for  their  fine  blue, 
which  is  not  too  dark,  and  the  well-drawn  fruit  and 
flower  border  used  by  the  Clews  brothers.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  they  are  pertinent  in  showing  that  the 
English  potter  could  assemble  a  few  American  motifs 
at  the  Cobridge  factory  without  sending  an  artist  a- 
cross  the  Atlantic  with  a  sketch-book  in  hand.  The 
presence  of  eleven  subjects  in  this  ''States''  series  of 
Clews,  with  two  variants  of  each,  some  having  five- 
pointed    stars    and    some    eight,    indicates    thai    this 
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PORTRAIT   OF   I  EDERK  0,   PRINCE  OF   URBIXo  :  BY  FEDERICO 
BAROC(  10  :   IN    1111'   COLLEl   I  H  >\   OF  1).  FELLOWS  PLATT,  ESQ. 


method  was  as  successful  as  any  other  and  was  certain- 
ly much  less  trouble.  A  border  naming  fifteen  states 
(Vermont  and  Kentucky  added  to  the  original  thir- 
teen) gives  the  series  its  name.  The  medallion  of 
Washington,  the  figures  of  America  and  Independence 
are  obviously  stock  properties  and  so,  too,  is  the  vague 
subject  of  the  central  medallion.  This  is  listed  by  both 


Barber  and  Halsey  simply  as  a  'three  story  building 
and  observatory  with  two  fishermen.'  Another  of  the 
series  shows  an  English  castle,  while  others  are  identi- 
fiable only  as  a  "public  building,"  a  "university  build- 
ing," and  "possibly  the  White  House";  others  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  deer  on  the  lawn  or  no  figures  at  all. 

WHITE  JADE  BUCKLES  WITH 
A  CHTEN  LUNG  INSCRIPTION 

AN  inscription  composed  by  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  1786  (the 
cyclical  year  Ping  Wu),  is  to  be  found  on  a  pair  of 
white  jade  buckles  of  the  type  known  as  Chung  Shiao 
Tai,  in  the  possession  of  Ton-Ying  &  Co.  These 
buckles,  emblematic  of  patriotism  and  filial  piety, 
were  worn  at  the  back  of  a  mandarin  coat  adorned 
with  the  Imperial  five-clawed  dragon  on  the  occasion 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Ancestors.  Distin- 
guished in  origin  and  use,  the  jade  is  of  singular  purity 
of  tone,  compared  in  the  inscription  to  moonlight  fall- 
ing on  the  clouds.  In  translation  this  reads  line  by  line 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  Down  through  the  ages,  from  Shang  and 
Chou,  (2)  The  valiant  thus  carved  for  the  valiant,  (3) 
With  strict  observance  to  the  rules  of  Three  Kings,* 
(4)  And  conforming  to  the  customs  of  the  Five  Great 
Princes,|  (5)  The  jade  so  white,  like  the  rays  of  the 
moon  on  the  soft  filmy  clouds,  (6)  Or  reflecting  the 
glow  of  the  roseate  sun,  (7)  To  the  collector,  perfection 
is  ever  desired,  (8)  But  to  interpret  antiquity,  I  must 
follow  Duke  Chao.J  The  lines  on  the  second  buckle 

*  Yu  of  the  Hsia  Dynasty;  Tang  of  Shang;  Wen  of  Chou. 
f  Duke  Wan  of  the  Chi  State;  Duke  Hsian  of  Sung  State; 
Duke  Wen  of  Ching  State;  Duke  Mo  of  Ts'in  State;  and 
Duke  Chuan  of  Tsu  State,  of  the  Chou  Dynasty. 
J  Duke  Chao.  brother  of  Duke  Chou,  a  scholar  and  states- 
man who  helped  to  consolidate  the  government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Chou  Dynasty. 


TWO  PLATES  BY  ENOC  H  Wool)  AND  (CENTRE)  ONE  OF  THE  'STATES'  SERIES  BY  J.  &  K.  CLEWS  :  SHOWN  BY  FLORIAN  PAPP 
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read  more  easily  in  translation:  (i)  Its  tracings  superb, 
seem  beyond  human  skill,  (2)  Its  velvet  like  surface  so 
pleasing  to  touch,  (3)  Ever  illusive  to  sense,  yet  we 
know  it  is  jade,  (4)  If  not  a  rare  treasure,  what  rise 
could  one  name  it  ?  (5)  Bringing  down  with  it  the 
cast  of  all  ages,  (6)  Yet  conforming  to  time  in  its  vary- 
ing modes,  (7)  Brought  forth  from  its  hiding  of  thou- 
sands of  eons,  (8)  Eluding  the  world  like  the  sages  of  old. 
Buckles  of  this  type  were  worn  on  a  narrow  blue 
silk  girdle,  the  ribbon  passing  through  the  buckle  it- 
self, while  from  the  rings  were  suspended  long  white 
streamers  which  reached  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the 
coat.  They  were  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  back  and  served  only  an  ornamental,  or 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  symbolic,  use. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THANH-HOA  POTTERY 

IN  writing  of  Thanh-hoa  pottery  in  1931  (Revue  des 
Arts  Asiatiques,  Tome  VII),  Victor  Goloubew  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  one  day  hold  as  much  interest  for 
collectors  as  the  Sung  and  Ming  wares  of  China  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  connected.  Almost  unknown  in 
the  west,  the  finest  private  collection  of  it  is  probably 
that  of  M.  Albert  Pouyanne,  formed  in  Indo-China. 

It  is  supposed  that  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  and  the  coming  of  the  northern  Mongols  into 
China,  many  of  her  native  potters  preferred  to  emi- 
grate to  contiguous  territory.  The  province  of  Thanh- 
hoa  in  northern  Annam  received  many  of  these,  al- 
though the  industrial  and  political  affiliations  of  the 
two  countries  resulted  in  still  earlier  forms  showing 
Chinese  influence  in  the  pottery  of  Thanh-hoa.  One 
of  these  rare  pieces,  dated  Ming,  appeared  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  Chinese  art  held  by  C.  T.  Loo  at  the 
galleries  of  Jacques  Seligmann  during  the  past  winter. 
Obviously  Chinese  in  suggestion,  it  has  the  character- 
istic form  of  Sino-Annamite  pottery,  being  almost 
cylindrical,  tapering  in  toward  the  bottom  and  resting 
on  a  slightly  narrower  base.  The  opening  at  the  top  is 
almost  the  full  width  of  the  body  of  the  jar,  which  has 
a  domical  cover.  The  body  is  of  whitish  clay  covered 
with  a  creamy  white  crackled  glaze  over  which  there 
is  a  raised  floral  design  in  dark  brown. 

The  earliest  recorded  contact  between  China  and 
Annam  goes  back  to  the  first  century  before  our  era 
and  lasted  in  the  form  of  domination  by  China  until 
the  tenth  century  a.d.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
joined  with  Tonkin  on  the  north  and  remained  so  for 
four  hundred  years.  The  Ming  emperors  had  brief 
control  of  northern  Annam  in  the  early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  native  dynasty  of  Le  established  itself  in 
the  capital  city  of  Hanoi  in  Thanh-hoa.  a  dynasty 
which  ruled  for  many  generations  and  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  from  the  north  of  revolutionaries 
supported  by  China,  though  the  country  was  torn  by 
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internecine  warfare  during  the  Ming  period.  Trade 
with  the  Chinese  was  carried  on  through  the  province 
ol  Yunnan  at  this  time,  following  the  use  of  at  least 
two  earlier  trade  routes  through  Kuangsi  and  Kuang- 
tung.  The  Chinese  pottery  of  the  Sung  period  was 
especially  well  duplicated,  with  certain  provincial 
characteristics,  as  a  result  of  this  contact.  There  wen- 
suitable  clays  obtainable  in  the  region,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  brown  and  white  wares  similar  to  the  piece 
illustrated  here,  the  potters  made  various  other  Sung 
type  pieces  such  as  the  celadons  and  the  crackle  ware. 


POTTERY  JAR  AND  COVER    FROM    THANH-HOA    IN    NORTHERN 
ANNAM  :     OF  THE    MING    PERIOD  :    EXHIBITED    BY   C.   T.    LOO 
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NEW  TREASURES  FOR  THE  NATION 

THE  national  collections  grow  apace.  Besides 
the  new  "Sassettas"  at  the  National  Gallery, 
several  important  acquisitions  claim  attention 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  OF  particular 
rarity  is  such  an  early  English  work  as  the  carving  in 
walrus  ivory  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  which  we  illustrate. 
The  museum  is  particularly  fortunate  in  this  possession, 
the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Alphonse  Kann,  since  it  pairs 
with  a  relief  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  similar  in  style  and 
shape,  unquestionably  once  forming  part  of  the  same 
object  (probably  a  reliquary  or  a  book  cover),  ac- 
quired by  the  museum  in  1928.  An  embossed  silver 
wim-taster,  complete  with  handles,  bearing  the  Lon- 
don hall-mark  for  1642-3  (Maker's  mark  FI  above  a 
"Catherine  wheel"?)  in  almost  mint  condition  has 
been  given  by  Mrs.  Temple  Willis.  From  the  famous 
Isham  collection  of  costumes  comes  an  early  Stuart 


1111     VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  :  CARVING  IN  WALRUS  IVORY  :  ENG- 
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woman's  jacket,  embroidered  in  black  silk  on  linen,  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Isham  costumes  already  in 
the  museum  and  in  exceptional  preservation;  a  bronze 
group  Crab  and  Shells,  Paduan,  in  the  style  of  Riccio, 
early  sixteenth  century  (purchased) ;  a  figure  of 
Gautama  Buddha  in  silver  amalgam  and  copper 
(Siamese)  three  feet  eight  inches  high  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Burdett;  and  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Lord  Riddell  are  two  unusual  pieces  of  English  furni- 
ture, the  one  a  large  hanging  clock  in  carved  and  gilt 
mahogany  case,  c.  1 760,  and  the  other  a  chair  in  carved 
walnut,  c.  1690,  with  features  probably  adapted  from 
a  contemporary  French  source. 


AN  ATTRIBUTION  TO  MICHELANGELO 

AN  unrecorded  work  by  Michelangelo  is  a  rarity 
indeed.  The  alabaster  relief  of  a  Pieta,  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  Michelangelo  and  shown  at  the  gal- 
leries of  Messrs.  Spink,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  by 
permission  of  its  owner,  is  characteristic  enough,  so 
far  as  the  design  goes  to  warrant  the  attribution.  The 
composition  is  full  of  the  Michelangelesque  spirit,  and 
few  would  be  found  to  dispute  it.  Its  pedigree  is  flaw- 
less, since  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  della 
Rovere  family  since  the  time  it  was  executed  for  Pope 
Julius  II  and  was  only  recently  in  the  private  chapel 
of  the  family  at  the  Villa  Lante,  Viterbo.  The  design 
has  strong  affinities  with  the  great  master's  early  Pieta 
at  St.  Peter's,  yet  something  in  the  suavity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  execution,  more  smooth  and  feminine 
than  anything  known  from  Michelangelo's  own  hand, 
induces  us  to  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the 
carving  itself  is  actually  the  work  of  Pierino  da  Vinci, 
the  precocious  nephew  of  Leonardo,  whom  we  know 
to  have  executed  several  carvings  from  Michelangelo's 
design.  The  relief  measures  ^\  X   i2j  inches. 


THE   ENGLISH   ART.   A  SPRING   ANNUAL 

ENJOYABLE  and  peaceful  recreation  may  be 
found  in  the  contemplation  of  well-chosen  water 
colours  of  our  early  school.  There  is  something  in  this 
quiet  by-way  of  art  so  peculiarly  English  that  in  the 
presence  of  these  aristocrats  of  a  century  ago  we  seem 
to  be  revisiting  a  calmer  world,  disregarding  the  fact 
that,  just  as  in  our  time,  Europe  had  so  recently  been 
torn  with  strife.  There  is  no  sign  of  it  in  the  serene  and 
generally  assured  accomplishment  of  the  former  mas- 
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ters  of  water  colour  that  has  all  the  air  of  a 
classical  stability.  Messrs.  Agnew's  selection 
is  a  warrant  of  authenticity  and  good  taste, 
and  at  43,  Old  Bond  Street,  there  are  ex- 
amples to  suit  all  who  care  for  such  things. 
The  group  of  Turners,  as  might  be  expected, 
towers  above  all  others.  Here  again  we  see 
the  sunset  Rigi,  Lake  of  Lucerne  (of  184 1) :  the 
much  earlier  Old  Harbour,  Naples,  engraved 
in  1820  and  the  still  earlier  Dartmouth,  en- 
graved in  1 815.  The  Vol  d'Aosta  of  the  early 
thirties  and  the  Valley  of  St.  Gothard  of  the 
later  thirties  are  also  hung.  Two  large  and 
important  water  colours  are  On  the  River 
Dart,  by  Peter  de  Wint,  and  one  of  David 
Cox's  Welsh  scenes  The  Mountain  Spring.  There 
are  also  interesting  drawings  by  Francis 
Towne,  now  coming  much  into  prominence. 
With  the  modern  water  colourists,  a  rest- 
less tempo  takes  the  place  of  the  calm  spirit 
of  the  earlier  masters.  There  is  much  agi- 
tated brushwork,  as  though  the  artists  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  the  job  over.  Such  we 
feel  is  evident  in  Mr.  Keith  Baynes  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  du  Plessis,  whose  rapid  calligraphic- 
style  is  not  inexpressive,  even  if  summary. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  living  veterans  of 
the  art,  like  Mr.  McColl,Mr.  Martin  Hardie 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Gere,  who  are  always  self- 
possessed,  well-mannered  and  scholarly. 


ENGLISH  COLOUR  PRINTS 
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IT  would  hardly  be  possible  to  think  of 
a  painter  more  essentially  English  than 
George  Morland.  He  will  at  least  always  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  The  attrac- 
tive colour  prints  engraved  after  his  works  are  deserv- 
edly popular  and  fine  examples  are  of  considerable 
value.  A  whole  roomful  of  these  has  been  brought  to- 
gether from  various  sources  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin, 
and  are  on  view  at  154,  New  Bond  Street.  In  quality 
and  condition  it  is  probable  that  such  an  assemblage 
has  not  been  equalled  in  our  time.  A  few  specially  bril- 
liant examples  not  so  long  ago  were  among  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Russian  Imperial  collections.  From  the 
number  of  sets  and  single  plates  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  selection,  but  we  have  chosen  for  illustration  No.  2 
of  a  series  of  four  celebrated  Fox  Hunting  scenes,  en- 
titled Going  to  Cover.  These  were  mezzotinted  in  colour 
by  Edward  Bell  in  1800  and  1801.  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  of  Morland  than  the  set  of  four 
entitled  The  Deserter,  and  the  story  connected  with 
them — how  the  artist  entertained  the  soldiers  with 
drink  until  he  had  made  a   satisfactory  number   of 


\\    VLABASTER    PIETA  :    HELD  TRADITIONALLY  TO  BE    BY  MICHELANGELO 
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sketches.  Also  one  finds  a  curiously  enhanced  interest 
in  looking  at  the  pair  The  Industrious  Cottager  and  The 
[die  Laundress,  since  they  were  engraved  in  stipple  by 
that  extraordinary  genius  William  Blake. 


PICTURES   NEW   AND    OLD   AT   TOOTH'S 

A  BREEZY  vigour  asserts  itself  in  the  oil  paintings 
shown  by  Mr.  Neville  Lewis  at  the  Galleries  of 
Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons.  If  we  were  to  name 
one  influence  here  more  predominant  than  another  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  Augustus  John,  and  this  is 
more  particularly  evident  in  the  Spanish  Landscapes. 
Mr.  Lewis's  stress  on  volume,  a  quantity  much  sought 
after  by  our  younger  painters,  tending  somewhat  to 
heaviness,  is  most  apparent  in  the  full  modelling  of  his 
nudes.  Enjoyment  of  colour  for  its  own  sake  and  just 
appreciation  of  values  are  seen  in  such  bright  flower- 
pieces  as  Hibiscus  and  Moonflowers  and  others,  and  his 
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GOING    TO    COVER    :    MEZZOTIN1    ENGRAVING    BY   EDWARD   BELL  AFTER  GEORGE 
MORLAND  :  EXHIBITION  OF  MORLAND  COLOUR  PRINTS  AT  THE  SABIN  GALLERY 


portraits  are  straightforward,  freely-handled  and  well- 
characterized,  three  of  which  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned— Lady  Marguerite  Strickland,  Edward  Marsh 
Esq.  and  Arnold  Mason. 

The  early  Corots  (shown  at  the  same  galleries), 
mainly  drawings  and  sketches  in  various  media,  with 
a  few  water  colours,  reveal  this  most  lyrical  of  land- 
scapists  in  something  of  an  unusual  light.  They  are 
described  as  having  formed  part  of  Corot's  own  pri- 
vate collection,  kept  unknown  to  most  of  his  friends  in 
the  "secret  studio"  which  he  occupied  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life.  They  are  now  the  property  of  M. 
Alfred  Pornet  of  Beaulieu. 

This  collection  has  been  the  subject  of  a  catalogue 
compiled  by  M.  Victor  Rienaecker  in  1929,  with  a 
study  of  the  light  it  throws  on  Corot's  career.  It  brings 
us  into  a  curious  intimacy  with  the  painter,  a  man  of 
transparent  honesty  and  simplicity  of  character.  Sev- 
eral of  the  sketches,  which  he  clearly  thought  highly 
of  and  wished  to  keep,  bear  notes  on  the  backs — 
"pour  moi,'"  "pour  moi  a  conserver"  or  "pour  ma  collection.''' 
On  one  of  his  water  colours,  though  these  appear  to  us 
amateurish  in  the  extreme,  he  wrote  "tout  le  monde 
collectionne,  moi  je  collectionne  mes  aquarelles. "  A  fairly 
large  pencil  drawing,  Environs  de  Rome,  is  a  careful  lay- 
out of  undulating  and  wooded  hills  under  sunshine, 
with  the  shadows  of  the  cork-trees  falling  to  the  west. 
This  conscientious  study  is  inscribed  "Bois  de  liege, 
environs  de  Rome,  1 1  Mai,  1835.  Le  tonnerre  grondfort  sur 
Monte  Gennaro."  An  unusual  drawing  which  breaks 
fresh  ground  for  Corot  is  seen  in  the  strange  rock  for- 
mations of  Paysage  Allegorique,  wrought  in  charcoal. 


AD  it  been  necessary  to  demonstrate 
once  again  how  fascinating  a  choice 
collection  of  etchings  can  be,  Messrs.  P. 
and  D.  Colhaghi  could  hardly  have 
staged  a  more  representative  display  of 
examples  of  the  black  art  than  that  which 
closed  down  at  their  Bond  Street  Gal- 
leries a  fortnight  ago.  This  was  at  once  an 
object-lesson  and  a  guide  to  taste.  A  strict 
rule  had  been  observed,  rightly  to  ex- 
clude everything  that  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  consensus  of  ex- 
perts as  a  masterpiece.  There  were  per- 
haps two,  out  of  the  whole,  of  large 
dimensions,  though  technically  tours-de- 
force, to  which  it  was  possible  to  take  ex- 
ception, solely  on  grounds  of  propriety. 
The  earliest  examples  were  fine  im- 
pressions of  two  of  Diirer's  rare  etchings 
upon  iron,  the  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  The  Angel  with  the  Sudarium,  the  for- 
mer from  the  collections  of  R.  Scholtz 
and  H.  Ten  Cate.  That  Rembrandt  would  be  repre- 
sented in  strength  goes  without  saying  and  the  line  of 
mastery  continues  through  Van  Dyck  (in  two  of  his  finest 
Iconographia  Lucas  Vorstermans  and  Justus  Suttermans) 
and  most  of  the  greater  Dutchmen  (with  the  exception 
of  Carel  Dujardin)  to  take  in  the  Italians  Castiglione, 
Tiepolo,  Piranesi  and  Canale;  and  the  Frenchmen 
from  Callot  to  Meryon,  Jacquemart,  Manet  and 
Lepere  till  we  come  to  Paul  Besnard  who  died  only 
last  year  at  the  age  of  85.  Early  and  later  Whistlers 
with  Seymour  Haden  carried  on  the  tale  to  the  living 
Englishmen  who  are  to-day  without  a  rival  in  this 
particular  sphere. 

EPSTEIN  AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

IT  is  not  in  us  to  give  lip-service  to  a  thing  so  utterly 
repellent  to  us  as  Mr.  Epstein's  Behold  the  Man. 
Controversy  will  still  be  raging  as  to  its  merits  as  a 
work  of  art  and  as  to  its  spiritual  content  or  lack  of  it 
when  these  lines  appear  in  print,  but  here  we  intend 
to  leave  it.  The  sculptor's  portrait-busts  are  powerfully 
realized — Epstein  at  his  own  high-water  mark. 


Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  writes  to  correct  the 
dimensions  given  by  him  of  the  picture  of  The  Second 
Lord  Huntingfield  with  his  favourite  bay  Hunter  and  Three 
Hounds,  by  Ben  Marshall,  illustrated  in  the  February 
Connoisseur.  These  should  read  33J  X  39!  inches  in- 
stead of  50  X  40  inches.  The  picture  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Vicars  Brothers,  Ltd.,  12,  Old  Bond 
Street,  W.,  by  whose  permission  it  was  reproduced. 
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NEW     BOOKS     REVIEWED 


D.    WOLFF    AND    THE    GLASSES    THAT    HE 

ENGRAVED 

By  Wilfred  Buckley,  G.B.E. 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  250  copies:  25/-  net) 

FOR  long,  glasses  engraved  with  stippled  decora- 
tion have  been  referred  to  as  "Wolff  Glasses," 
and  many  are  attributed  to  the  man  whose  sig- 
nature D:  Wo/^f  appears  on  glasses  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, though  only  nine  such  signed  examples  are  re- 
corded. In  this  book  the  late  Mr.  Wilfred  Buckley  has 
set  down  the  conclusions  he  arrived  at  after  no  small 
amount  of  research,  and  among  other  important  points 
he  has  dealt  with  are:  the  actual  identity  of  this  D: 
Wolff  and  the  various  features  which  occur  with  sub- 
jects found  on  glasses  bearing  the  signature.  From  the 
archives  of  The  Hague,  of  's  Hertogenbosch  and  of 
Utrecht,  he  discovered  the  record  of  the  death  of  a 
David  Wolff  of 's  Hertogenbosch  in  1798  and  a  signa- 
ture of  this  David  Wolff  in  the  register  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  for  1 780  at  The  Hague.  This  signature  was  com- 
pared with  that  on  four  signed  glasses  by  the  Dutch 
expert  Mr.  C.  J.  van  Ledden  Hulsebosch  who  ex- 
pressed himself  as  "convinced  that  the  same  person 
who  signed  the  glasses  also  wrote  his  name  in  the  register 
of  the  Hague  Orphans'  Court."'  Enlargements  of  two 
D:  Wolff  signatures  on  glasses  and  one  of  David  Wolff 
are  reproduced  on  one  of  the  plates,  and  from  these  it 
would  seem  conclusive  that  the  glass  engraver  who  up 
to  now  has  been  more  or  less  nebulous  was  actually 
David  Wolff  of  "s  Hertogenbosch. 

Regarding  the  distinctive  features,  the  author  men- 
tions that  glasses  bearing  the  D:  Wolff  signature  show 
that  he  distributed  the  dots  more  evenly  than  any 
other  glass  engraver,  that  he  made  little  use  of  light 
and  shade,  also  the  effects  were  obtained  by  dots  only : 
nor  is  there  one  example  of  the  signed  glasses  where 
line  was  used  to  achieve  the  effects.  A  further  pecu- 
liarity is  found  with  the  eyes  of  the  figures,  which  are 
left  more  or  less  as  dark  holes,  except  with  portraits. 
And  among  the  plates  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
decoration  on  a  glass,  signed  and  dated  1794  (repro- 
duced here)  which  shows  these  several  characteristics. 
Some  twenty-one  glasses  are  illustrated  on  full-page 
plates,  the  excellence  of  which  calls  for  acknowledg- 
ment to  both  the  engraver  and  the  printer,  for  in  no 
one  instance  is  there  any  lack  of  definition  in  reproduc- 
ing even  the  minor  details.  These  glasses  are  classi- 
fied as:  (a)  glasses  signed  by,  or  definitely  attributed  to 
D.  Wolff;  (b)  glasses  unsigned  tentatively  attributed 
to  D.  Wolff;  (c)  glasses  unsigned  and  not  attributed 
to  D.  Wolff.  Plate  25  illustrates  a  glass  engraved  and 


signed  by  Frans  Greenwood  and  supplements  those 
published  in  1930  and  in  193 1 . — E.G.E. 


WILLIAM    MORRIS,    DESIGNER 

By  Gerald  H.  Crow 

Winter  Special  Number  of  The  Studio 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  7/6.  Cloth  10/6) 

PRESENTED  in  a  cover  simulating  a  fabric  de- 
signed by  William  Morris  for  the  drawing-room  of 
his  house  at  Kelmscott,  this  issue  from  the  Studio 
Office  is  an  attractive  record,  at  once  concise  and  com- 
prehensive, of  the  diverse  activities  of  this  potential 
reformer  of  life  and  of  the  arts.  Intensity  was  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  his  character.  Everything  he  undertook, 
he  threw  himself  into  with  passionate  energy,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  life  a  form  of  art  long  dead 
and  buried,  and,  what  is  more,  impart  his  enthusiasm 
to  others.  For  the  example  of  William  Morris,  like  that 
of  the  immortal  Don  Quixote,  never  dies,  but  is  the 
fount  and  inspiration  to  the  idealist  in  us  still.  Alas! 
that  so  many  faint  and  fail  to  stay  the  course.  The  re- 
viewer is  old  enough  to  remember  the  potent  influ- 
ence wielded  by  William  Morris  in  the  eighteen-nine- 
ties,  acting  as  a  counterblast  to  certain  characteristic 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  malaise  of  decadence  as 
asserted  in  the  personality  of  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

The  illustrations  in  this  book  make  a  fine  impact 
upon  the  eye;  the  mediaeval  pageantry  in  which  the 
designer  revelled  is  here  in  abundance.  It  is  probably 
the  best  pictorial  record  of  the  socialist-poet's  achieve- 
ments that  has  yet  seen  the  light  and  makes  us  won- 
der why  it  has  been  delayed  so  lonsj. 

An  early  photograph  in  the  book  shows  Morris  as  a 
purposeful-looking  youth,  seated,  with  one  square  fist 
clenched  upon  a  book,  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
It  fulfils  exactly  our  expectation  of  his  appearance  at 
that  age.  Of  William  Morris  as  a  designer,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  mediaeval  spirit,  we  need  say  no  more 
than  that  he  accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do  so 
successfully  that  he  swayed  the  tide  of  the  decorative 
arts  at  his  own  direction  and  that  its  effects  have  been 
felt  throughout  Western  Europe,  even  down  to  the 
present  day.  His  influence  as  a  typographer,  upon 
book-building  in  general,  has  been  even  more  marked. 
What  he  laid  down  upon  the  secure  foundations  of  the 
master-printers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  in- 
telligently and  variously  built  upon  by  other  designers 
of  founts,  resulting  in  an  all-round  improvement, 
progressively  maintained,  throughout  the  presses  of 
Europe  and  America.  Concerning  Morris's  beliefth.it 
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the  shapes  of  letters  should  be  considered  primarily  as 
forms  of  beauty,  Mr.  Crow  says,  "It  may  be  argued 
that  a  rapidly  legible  type  should  be  a  self-effacing 
medium,  not  noticeable  even  for  its  beauty."  To  this 
we  disagree,  because  to  the  eye  susceptible  to  appear- 
ances, anything  not  beautiful  would  look  dull  and  life- 
less or  become  noticeable  and  repellent  for  very  lack 
of  beauty.  Even  now  it  seems  to  us,  for  attracting  the 
eye  through  its  legibility  and  beauty  of  proportion, 
nothing  has  superseded  the  Roman  types  designed  by 
Nicolas  Jensen  about  1475,  upon  which  Morris  based 
his  "Golden"  type,  and  we  wonder  why  it  has  not  been 
re-cast  and  used  regularly  in  our  day.  All  the  best  and 
most  legible  modern  types  owe  something  to  Jensen, 
but  not  one  has  equalled  it.  Mr.  Crow's  book  is  a 
worthy  monument  to  William  Morris  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  history  of  its  period. — H.G.F. 


THE    MONASTIC    REMAINS    OF    NORFOLK 
AND  SUFFOLK 

By  Claude  J.  W.  Messent,  A.R.I.B.A. 

(H.'  W.  Hunt,  Norwich.     7/6  net.) 

NORFOLK  and  Suffolk  are  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  the  student  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
structures.  It  is  a  surprising  instance  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  monastic  life  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that,  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  over  thirty  institutions  belong- 
ing to  different  orders  existed  in  Norwich  alone.  In  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  remains  of  some  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  such  establishments  may  still  be  found,  as 
compared  with  about  one  hundred  in  the  smaller  area 
of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Messent  has  been  at  pains  in  compiling 
brief  historical  and  topographical  accounts  of  these, 
which  also  include  several  leper  houses,  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, hermitages,  and  chapels  used  by  pilgrims  for 
rest  and  worship  while  on  their  way  to  the  greater 
shrines.  These  short  accounts  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, which  makes  for  handy  reference,  though  the 
addition  of  an  index  would  have  been  an  advantage. 
Exhaustive  treatment  is  not  attempted,  but  the  book 
should  prove  useful  to  anyone  desiring  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  subject,  if  rather  by  means  of  its  text  than 
by  the  numerous  pen-and-ink  sketches. — F.R. 

FINE   ART 

By  H.  S.  Goodhart-Rendel 

(Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.  3/6  net.) 

THE  reader  who  can  put  this  little  volume  aside 
without  having  absorbed  some  fresh  ideas  on  the 
subject  is  indeed  an  advanced  student  of  the  fine  arts. 
Mr.  Goodhart-Rendel  surveys  the  fields  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  music,  literature  and  drama 
in  four  lectures  entitled  The  Materials  of  Art,  The  Mak- 
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ing  of  Art,  The  Enjoyment  of  Art  and  The  Criticism  of  Art, 
and  his  careful  analysis  should  be  a  secure  foundation 
on  which  even  a  tyro  may  build  up  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  it.  The  author's  statement  that 
"People  who  claim  to  taste,  nowadays,  are  so  often  in- 
ured to  making  the  best  of  what  they  think  they  ought 
to  think  that  power  of  independent  judgment  has 
almost  left  them"  cannot  be  gainsaid;  and  if  the  only 
ultimate  result  the  author  achieves  is  to  point  the  way 
to  students  to  form  their  own  standards  of  values  it  will 
have  been  worth  while. — A.L. 


A  SURVEY  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

By  Henry  G.  Dowling,  F.R.S.A. 

(Benfleet,  Essex:  F.  Lewis  Ltd.,  1935.  Pp.  57  +  plates 
100.  Cloth,  21/-  net.) 

THIS  book  attempts  to  put  the  "modern  move- 
ment" in  design  in  its  true  perspective.  While 
the  author  recognizes  the  necessity  for  eliminating 
worn-out  conventions,  and  while  he  realizes  that  each 
nation  has  its  own  rhythm  and  that  each  succeeding 
generation  of  revolutionaries  follows  the  time-hon- 
oured tradition  of  wanting  to  alter  the  emphasis  in 
design  that  its  predecessors  valued,  Mr.  Dowling  ob- 
viously has  little  patience  with  that  section  of  the 
younger  school  which  revolts  against  the  classic  styles 
because  its  members  cannot  spare  time  nor  effort  to 
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learn  their  lessons  from  the  great  masters  of  the  past. 
The  author,  who  has  studied  the  decorative  arts  in 
other  countries,  reminds  his  readers  "that  the  work  of 
the  best  Continental  exponents  of  modernism  was 
based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  past  styles."  There 
is  much  to  be  said,  too,  for  the  idea  of  using  our  art 
schools  as  the  research  departments  of  industrial  de- 
sign, for  the  results  are  better  if  we  recruit  designers  of 
furniture,  pottery,  textiles  and  glass  direct  from  the 
schools,  than  if  we  rely  upon  the  academicians.  The 
book  fulfils  its  intention  'to  be  broadly  indicative  of 
the  general  trend  of  contemporary  design  in  the  light 
of  a  Machine  Age,'  and  the  ioo  pages  of  fairly  repre- 
sentative illustrations  help  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  directions  that  design  is  taking. — H.H. 

OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS  :  A  QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  COLLEC- 
TORS 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  Volume  Nine.  Nos. 
34  and  35.  5/-  each) 

THIS  admirable  periodical  continues  in  well- 
doing. As  a  record  of  out-of-the-way  drawings 
and  as  a  debating  ground  confined  to  this  particular 
subject  the  serious  student  cannot  well  ignore  it  and, 
since  the  discussions  are  undertaken  by  scholars  of 
high  authority,  its  value  is  immensely  enhanced.  The 
contents  of  No.  34  are  as  interesting  as  ever.  A  group 
of  long-forgotten  drawings  by  Goya,  purchased  by 
M.  Stroelin,  of  Lausanne,  from  a  French  private  col- 
lection is  described  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mayer.  This  set  was 
designed  by  the  master,  late  in  life,  in  all  probability 
for  a  new  series  of  Caprichos.  Two  drawings  by  an  un- 
known Netherlandish  artist  in  the  Upsala  University 
Library,  one  now  identified  as  representing  a  Scene 
from  the  Legend  of  St.  Raynald  of  Nocera,  and  another  of 
A  Blind  Woman  Healed  at  a  Shrine,  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  and  Professor  W.  G.  Constable 
writes  upon  a  drawing  in  the  Norman  Mackenzie  Col- 
lection of  the  Heads  of  The  Virgin  and  St.  Anne,  after 
Leonardo's  famous  cartoon  in  the  Diploma  Gallery 
and,  on  the  attribution  of  the  late  Charles  Ricketts,  to 
be  a  copy  after  the  master,  by  Sodoma. 

No.  35  begins  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodg- 
son upon  a  drawing  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker,  the  editor  of  the  period- 
ical, who  has  quitted  the  British  Museum  to  become 
Director  of  the  Ashmolean.  This  important  drawing  is 
described  as  A  Man  Kneeling  before  a  Seated  Potentate, 
though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  two  figures  are  in  any 
way  connected.  Various  other  titles  have  been  sug- 
gested. There  is  an  old  counterproof  of  the  drawing 
in  the  Kupferstichkabinett,  Berlin.  Among  the  other 
interesting  items  are  drawings  by  Rubens,  of  men  in 
Chinese  costume,  some  sketches  by  Guardi,  spirited 


as  usual,  and  two  drawings,  from  the  Uffizi,  by 
Filippo  Parodi,  for  the  Tomb  of  Francesco  Morosini. 
The  tomb  itself  is  reproduced  for  comparison. — H.G.F. 

A  SILVERSMITH'S  MANUAL 

By  Bernard  Cuzner 

(London:  N.A.G.  Press  Ltd.  15/-  net.) 

WITH  praiseworthy  optimism,  the  publisher  sug- 
gests this  as  a  handbook  for  collectors  et  alii;  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  average  collector 
of  old  silver  would  gain  any  mental  stimulus  from 
reading  the  technical  terminology  of  the  silversmith's 
craft.  To  most  laymen,  whose  hobby  is  accumulating 
examples  by  the  earlier  craftsmen,  swage  blocks,  snarl- 
ing irons,  steadies,  planishing  hammers,  triblets,  man- 
drels, stakes,  horses,  and  the  other,  almost  innumer- 
able tools  necessary  to  producing  fine  plate,  are  things 
entirely  beyond  his  ken.  None  the  less,  any  collector, 
who  is  endowed  with  sufficient  application  to  read  the 
several  chapters  might  well  do  so  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  discover  that  the  perfect  shapes  he  admires  in 
the  earlier  silverwork  were  achieved  only  by  patient 
skill  and  a  well-trained  hand  and  eye;  for,  in  the 
essentials,  the  methods  employed  in  the  production  of 
hand-wrought  plate  are  to-day  little  different  from 
those  of  centuries  ago.  There  are  still  many  shops 
which  are  fashioning  silver  by  the  same  simple  but 
effective  tools  that  were  used  long  before  the  days  of 
power-driven  machinery,  and  any  such  shop  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  Such  a  visit  might  even  inspire  the  ambi- 
tion to  become  an  embryo  silversmith  and  to  attempt 
one  or  more  of  the  various  "exercises"  which  are  sug- 
gested and  so  clearly  expounded  by  Mr.  Cuzner. — E.W. 

NEAR    EASTERN    EMBROIDERIES 

MESSRS.  HALTON  AND  COMPANY,  LTD., 
of  57,  Haymarket,  London,  announce  the  publi- 
cation this  month  of  a  royal  quarto  dealing  with  the 
above  subject,  the  text  of  which  has  been  written  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  former  keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Textiles  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  There 
are  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  illustrated, 
chosen  from  the  collection  of  rare  examples  belonging 
to  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cook.  Fifty-six  of  these  are  plates  in  colour 
and  seventy-nine  in  collotype,  some  of  them  of  double- 
page  size.  The  text  and  the  illustrations  will  be  con- 
tained in  two  separate  bindings  and  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  numbered  copies,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  ten  guineas  each. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  JEFFRIES 
The  original  pastel  portrait  of  John  Jeffries,  by  John 
Russell,  R.A.,  from  which  this  colour  plate  was  repro- 
duced, is  in  the  possession  of  G.  H.  Gabb,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 
This  acknowledgment  was  omitted  from  March  issue. 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with   attributions  or  other   opinions   expressed    by   correspondents. 


PUBLIC 


HUM  RAIT     OF     AN     ANCESTOR 


DATE     WANTED     (No.     923) 


DATE  OF  PORTRAIT  WANTED   (No.  923) 

Sir, — The  enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  an  oil  paint- 
ing of  one  of  my  ancestors.  On  the  back  of  the  canvas 
of  the  painting  there  is  written  "Great-Great-Grand- 
father— Mr.  Campbell  of  Fairfield,  Ayrshire,"  and  this 
writing  is  signed  "Jane  Anetta  Searle."  I  am  desir- 
ous of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  this  ancestor,  which 
probably  would  be  settled  if  I  could  trace  Miss  Searle, 
or  some  member  of  her  family.  Failing  this,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  style  of  dress  may  indicate  between  what 
dates  it  was  painted.  The  portrait  of  the  lady,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  his  wife,  has  written  on  the  back  "  Camp- 
bells of  Ayrshire,  Att.  Zoffany."  These  portraits  are  in 
possession  of  the  Misses  Stringer,  who  are  unable  to 
give  me  the  information  I  seek.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  in  any  way  assist  me  by  putting  me  in  communi- 
cation with  Miss  Searle's  family,  or  by  fixing  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  the  painting  I  shall  be  extremely 
grateful. — General  Sir  F.  Campbell,  Tigh  an  Rudha, 
Ardrishaig,  Argyll. 


IDENTIFICATIONS  REQUIRED   (No.  924) 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  are  photographs  of  a  pair  of 
oil  paintings  in  my  possession  which  measure  29!  in. 
by  37  in.  each.  They  have  been  remounted  on  can- 
vas some  time  back,  but  appear  to  be  in  their  original 
frames,  which  are  somewhat  worm-eaten.  The  colours 
have  evidently  faded  and  they  appear  to  need  cleaning, 
but  the  figure  with  the  book  may  have  been  draped 
with  a  red  scarf  over  a  black  dress  and  under  a  purple 
wrap.  The  hair  is  Titian  red.  The  background  was  pro- 
bably green.  The  figure  holding  the  skull  appears  to 
be  the  same  model  wearing  the  same  purple  wrap,  but 
over  a  light  blue  gown.  The  backgrounds  are  probably 
the  same.  They  came  from  the  effects  of  an  Italian  a 
few  years  ago,  which  may  indicate  an  Italian  painter.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  any  of  your  readers  can  identify 
the  subjects  and  the  artist  who  painted  them. — Thomas 
Jordan,  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans. 


NAME  OF  AUCTIONEERS  WANTED  (No.  925) 

Sir, — Can  you  possibly  help  me  to  the  following 
needed  information?  There  was  a  sale  of  things  from 
Carlton  House,  presumably  about  1820,  when  the 
Prince  Regent  left  there,  and  I  wish  to  know  who  were 
the  Auctioneers.  I  happen  to  be  aware  that  Christie's 
were  not  employed.  I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged  if 
you  can  kindly  assist  me  in  the  matter. — J.N.C. 


REPLIES 

UNIDENTIFIED  PORTRAIT   (No.  910) 

Sir, — I  regret  that  I  have  only  just  noticed  the 
enquiry  No.  910  in  your  January  Motes  and  Queries 
about  the  probable  author  and  subject  of  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  seventeenth-century  cardinal, 
seated.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  portrait  either  of  Carlo  de' 
Medici  (1595- 1664),  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Tuscany, 
orofGian  Carlo  de' Medici  (161 1- 1663),  son  of  Cosimo 
II.,  and  either  by  or  after  Justus  Sustermans.  If  your 
correspondent  will  glance  through  the  plates  of  either 
P.  Bautier's  Juste  Suttermans,  peintre  des  Medicis  (Paris 
and  Brussels;  VanOest,  19 12)  or  the  work  byC.  Caver- 
sazzi,  U.  Ogetti  and  several  other  Italian  critics  en- 
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titled  //  Ritratto  Italiano  dal  Caravaggio  al  Tiepolo  (Ber- 
gamo, 191 1),  and  refer  to  the  accompanying  letter- 
press, he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  my  reasons 
for  the  suggestion.  Both  are  to  be  seen  at  the  National 
Art  Library,  South  Kensington  (catalogued  respec- 
tively under  press-marks  41  E.  Bautier  and  73  G.  Cav- 
ersazzi),  and  contain  reproductions  of  several  of  Sus- 
termans'  cardinals,  Medici  and  others. — F.  M.  Kelly, 
37,  Hollywood  Road,  S.W.  10. 

Sir, — The  unidentified  portrait  (No.  910  in  The 
Connoisseur  of  January,  1935)  represents  without  any 
doubt  the  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici.  The  same  pic- 
ture, with  a  small  difference  in  the  details,  is  found  in 
the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence  (the  position  is  quite  the 
same),  and  has  been  painted  by  Justus  Sustermans, 
the  famous  court  painter  of  the  Medici,  born  in  Ant- 
werp 1597,  died  in  Florence  1681. 

A  reproduction  of  the  Florence  picture  can  be  found 
in  the  well-known  book  of  Colonel  Young,  /  Medici, 
Vol.  II.,  page  336. — Dr.  Ed.  J.  Philips,  's-Gravenhage, 
Jan  v.  Nassaustraat  20. 


UNIDENTIFIED  WATER    COLOUR    (No.    915) 

Sir, — I  feel  almost  sure  that  this  is  Bamburgh  Castle, 
Northumberland,  from  the  sea.  The  two  gateways 
shown  in  the  drawing  have  been  improved  upon  by 
the  artist,  considering  the  condition  they  must  have 
been  in  at  the  time  it  was  made.  Yours  truly,  S.  R. 
Veulen,  Hamsterley  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sir, — Re  Notes  and  Queries  No.  915  in  February's 
issue.  The  Castle  depicted  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
"Bamburgh,"  in  Northumberland,  a  picturesque  sub- 
ject so  frequently  painted. — John  Walton. 

SUBJECT   AND    PAINTER    (No.    919) 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  query  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you 
that  the  title  of  the  above  numbered  painting  is  The 
Holy  Shepherdess  (La  Divina  Pastora).  I  regret,  however, 
that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  name  of  the  painter. 
Very  truly  yours,  Arturo  Linares,  Madrid,  Spain. 


PAINTING,    APPARENTLY    OF    THE    ITALIAN    SCHOOL    (No.    924) 


THE  CI  IMPANION  PAINTING  :  AUTHOR'S  NAME  WANTED  (No.  924) 
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DURING  the  latter  part  of  February,  the  1934/5 
London  auction  season  resumed  that  activity 
which  was  so  marked  in  December  last.  The 
catalogues  issued  by  Sotheby's  included  one  of  the 
collection  of  Lowestoft  porcelain  belonging  to  the  late 
Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  among  which  were  thirteen 
of  the  rare  birth  tablets  painted  on  one  side  with  a 
decorative  motif  and  inscribed  with  a  name  and  date 
on  the  other.  One  small  tablet  fetched  £40;  another, 
£29;  another,  £33;  another,  £28;  another,  £30;  and 
a  large  birth  tablet,  with  blue  rim  and  red  sprays 
inscribed  Ann  Redgrave  born  Novbr.  4,  1795,  £49;  the 
remaining  examples  bringing  from  £15  to  £10. 

Other  prices  realized  for  Lowestoft  in  the  same 
collection  were  the  Browne  wedding  service,  £18;  a 
collection  of  22  moulds,  £17;  a  small  inkpot  painted 
in  blue,  £19;  the  Samuel  Aldred  coffee-pot,  printed 
in  blue,  £20;  Robert  Browne's  inkstand,  inscribed 
with  the  initials  R.B.  and  1762,  £68;  a  mug  of  cylin- 
drical form,  painted  in  colours,  £16;  a  cream  boat, 
£13;  an  inkstand  of  cylindrical  form  with  cornflower 
sprigs,  £36;  an  inkstand,  £30;  a  pair  of  mugs  cylin- 
drical form,  painted  vermilion  and  puce,  £27;  a  bell- 
shaped  mug  painted  in  colour  with  the  arms  of  the 
Blacksmiths'  Company,  the  base  inscribed  in  red 
James  &  Sarah  Hacon,  177 j,  £2 1 ;  the  James  Hughes 
mug  etched  in  black  with  river  scenes,  pagoda,  two 
Chinese  boys  and  a  dog,  the  base  inscribed  in  black: 
Is.  Hughes  .  .  .  Sepbr.  4th,  1766,  Lowestoft,  £54;  the 
Judas  Lugger  punch  bowl,  decorated  in  Chinese 
famille  rose  style,  with  name  The  Judas,  £41. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

THE  outstanding  picture  sale  of  February  was  that 
held  on  the  22nd,  when  Christie's  offered  the 
collection  of  old  masters  belonging  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  Bart.,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant works  from  other  sources.  The  principal  item 
among  the  Macdonald  pictures  was  the  set  of  four 


Les  Hemes  du  Jour  by  Nicolas  Lancret  painted  on 
copper;  these  realized  £3,885.  Other  prices  were: 
An  Old  Watch-Tower  at  the  Mouth  of  a  River,  by  Jan  van 
Goyen,  £2,205;  Portrait  of  Julia  Bosville,  Viscountess 
Dudley  and  Ward,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  £1,050; 
The  Bridal  Couple's  Return  from  Church,  by  Jan  Steen, 
£2,520;  The  Dutch  Fleet  at  Anchor,  by  Willem  van  de 
Velde,  £1,102  1  os. ;  Sir  T.  Wentworth,  Bart.,  of  Bretton, 
and  Mr.  Spencer,  at  a  Meet  of  Huntsmen  and  Hounds  in  the 
West  Riding,  by  D.  Wolstenholme,  £483;  Going  to  the 
Meet;  and  the  Death — a  pair,  by  George  Morland, 
£1,050;  A  View  of  the  Qiiorn  Country,  by  J.  N.  Sartorius, 
£420;  A  Stag  Hunt,  by  J.  Wootton,  £357. 

SILVER 

ON  February  20th,  Christie's  disposed  of  a  cata- 
logue of  English  and  Scottish  silver,  one  item  of 
which  was  a  standing  salt  and  cover  of  the  cylindrical 
type  with  repousse  body  on  three  claw  and  ball  feet, 
the  cover  being  domed  with  a  vase  shaped  finial  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure.  The  cover  bore  the  marks  of 
1578,  but  the  body  the  lion  passant  only,  while  the 
bowl  had  been  replaced  by  one  hall-marked  1 738, 
which  explains  why  it  realized  so  low  a  figure  as  £250. 
At  the  same  sale  a  circular  strainer  with  shaped  flat 
handles — by  Samuel  Welder,  1 723 — Britannia  Standard 
(2  oz.  7  dwt.),  brought  115s.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger  by  William  Fleming,  17 13  (1  oz.  19  dwt.), 
460s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer,  by  Benjamin  Bentley, 
1709  (3  oz.  6  dwt.),  75s.;  a  hand  candlestick  and 
snuffer-stand  on  octagonal  base  and  baluster  stem, 
circa  1696,  maker's  mark  T.B.,  a  crescent  below  (11  oz. 
16  dwt.),  45s.;  a  globular  mug,  1685,  maker's  mark 
I.B.,  a  buck  above,  probably  for  J.  Buck  (9  oz.  1  dwt.), 
205s. ;  a  tea-kettle  with  stand  and  lamp,  faceted  spout 
by  Edward  Workman,  Dublin,  1 714  (105  oz.  10  dwt.), 
60s. ;  a  plain  circular  bowl  by  William  Aytoun,  Edin- 
burgh, 1732  (7  oz.  10  dwt.),  62s.;  a  plain  helmet 
shaped  cream  jug  by  William  Aytoun,  Edinburgh,  1732 


US- 


IIIREE  OF  THE  THIRTEEN'    LOWESTOFT    BIRTH    TABLETS    PAINTED   IN   UNDERGLAZE   BLUE,   EACH    INSCRIBED  WITH   NAME 
WD    DATE    ON     OTHER    SIDE    :    FROM   THE    COLLECTION    OF    THE  LATE   FREDERICK   ARTHUR  CRISP  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 
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(5  oz.  19  dwt.),  68s.;  a  plain  two-handled  porringer 
by  James  Tait,  Edinburgh,  1 718  (9  oz.  16  dwt.),  210s.; 
a  pair  of  table  candlesticks  on  octagonal  bases  and 
baluster  stems  by  Robert  Inglis,  Edinburgh,  1699,  with 
nozzles  added  at  a  later  date,  £52  (all  at) ;  a  plain 
pear  shaped  caster  by  William  Justus,  1743  (2  oz. 
17  dwt.),  42s. ;  an  oval  cake  basket,  the  body  pierced, 
by  Charles  Aldridge  and  Henry  Green,  1774  (28  oz.  8  dwt.), 
24s.;  two  circular  salvers,  9  in.  diam.,  one  by  Robert 
Abercromby,  1733;  the  other  by  George  Hindmarsh, 
x734  (34  oz-  IO  dwt.),  36s.;  a  plain  table  bell  by 
J.  H.  and  C.  Lias,  1828  (5  oz.  17  dwt.),  62s. 

At  Dowell's  of  Edinburgh  a  plain  muffineer  by 
Robert  Bruce,  Edinburgh,  1708  (12  oz.  15  dwt.),  brought 
28s.;  two  plain  cups  with  reeded  band,  probably  by 
Alexander  Forbes,  Edinburgh,  1709  (16  oz.),  120s. 


FURNITURE  AND  PORCELAINS 

SEVERAL  sales  which  fall  under  this  head  were 
among  the  offerings.  At  Sotheby's  a  pair  of  figures 
of  horses  26  in.  T'ang  Dynasty  fetched  £80;  a  bracket 
clock  by  Joseph  h'nibb,  London,  £94;  a  Nottingham 
alabaster  tablet  of  the  Crucifixion,  fifteenth  century, 
20  in.  high,  £110;  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  gilt  wood 
candlestands,  5  ft.  1  in.  high,  £185. 

On  the  2 1st,  Christie's  disposed  of  a  number  of 
items  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Lady  Battersea,  a 
Louis  XV.  marquetrie  upright  secretaire,  with  slightly 
shaped    front   and   sides,    40   in.    wide,    stamped    /'. 


PORTRAH    m|      JULIA    BOSVILLE,  VISCOUNTESS  DUDLEY    WD 

ward  :  by  sir  joshua  reynolds  :  sold  at  christie's 
i6a 


Roussel,  ALE.,  realizing  £546;  a  pair  of  Sheraton 
satinwood  cabinets,  the  upper  parts  as  open  shelves 
with  mirrors  at  the  backs,  £131  5s. ;  a  satinwood  wing 
cabinet  decorated  with  panels  of  black  and  gold 
Japanese  lacquer,  £65  2s. ;  and  among  other  properties 
included  in  the  same  catalogue  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
card  table  with  carved  cabriole  legs,  £84;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  cabinet  with  bevelled  mirror  doors, 
double-arched  and  moulded  cornice,  £110  5s. 

Among  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Revelstoke  which  was  sold  at  Puttick  &  Simp- 
son's a  pair  of  Sheraton  commodes  of  satinwood 
with  marquetrie  circular  panels  painted  children,  em- 
blematic of  Dancing  and  Literature,  by  Cipriani, 
brought  £1 78  1  os. ;  and  a  pair  of  Sheraton  cabinets  of 
harewood  marquetrie  inlaid,  £52  10s.  At  another 
sale  a  Nantgarw  plate,  from  the  Mackintosh  service, 
painted  with  an  exotic  bird,  by  Colclough,  impressed 
mark  Nantgarw  C.W.,  £19  19s.;  and  another,  painted 
with  a  bird  on  a  branch,  by  Colclough,  impressed 
mark  Nantgarw  C.W.,  £33  12s.;  and  an  octagonal  dish 
by  John  Hamilton,  1 7 19  (13  oz.  6  dwt.),  115s. 

At  a  sale  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  one  of  the  lots 
offered  was  an  Elizabethan  oak  bedstead,  the  back 
carved  with  the  Talbot  and  Shrewsbury  arms,  and  the 
date  1572,  which  brought  £147. 

VIOLINS  AND  VIOLONCELLOS 

ON  February  21st,  Puttick  and  Simpson's  held  one 
of  their  always  interesting  sales  of  musical  instru- 
ments, the  greater  number  on  this  occasion  being 
violins.  Among  these  were:  a  violin  by  Januarius 
NGfiQdgliano,  Naples,  1750,  which  fetched  £88;  one  by 
Fratifois  Louii  Pique,  Paris,  1794,  with  silver-mounted 
bows,  /,86;  one  by  J.  B.  Gabrielli,  Florence,  1770, 
/Ho;  one  by  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  Paris,  1867,  £45;  one  by 
AiiUiii  Jai\,  Mittenwald,  1732,  £41 ;  one  by  Ferdinands 
Gagliano,  Naples,  £74;  one  by  Camillus  Camilli,  Man- 
tua. £60;  one  by  Joseph  Gagliano,  Naples,  £45;  one  by 
Nicolaus  Gagliano,  Naples,  1725,  £60;  one  by  Giofredo 
(lappa.  Saluzzo,  labelled  Nicolaui  Amati,  £64. 

NEW  YORK 

SIXTEEN  tazze  of  various  dates  from  169210  1722, 
assembled  by  a  New  York  collector  realized  a  total 
of  s.4.,210  at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson 
Galleries,  the  principal  individual  prices  being:  a  pair 
of  small  tazze  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  17 12,  S750;  a  tazza  by 
Nathaniel  Locke,  1702,  S400;  one  by  Humphrey  Payne, 
1704,  S300;  one  by  John  Gibbon,  1699,  $325;  one  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1694,  S300;  one  by  William  Gamble, 
1706,  S275;  one  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1695,  $300;  one  by 
John  Sutton,  1700,  $225;  one  by  William  Lukin,  1701, 
S250.  At  the  same  sale  a  two-handled  cup  by  David 
King,  Dublin,  1704,  8300;  a  two-handled  cup  by 
William  Williamson,  Dublin,  1739,  $250;  a  pair  of  wine 
coolers  by  Robert  Garrard,  1804,  $350;  a  plain  dish  by 
John  le  Sage,  1743  (120  oz.),  $525;  an  urn  and  cover 
by  Henry  Greenway,  1778,  Si 75. 
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THE  RAREST  STAMP  IN  THE  WORLD 


By    DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


THE  value  of  a  rare  stamp,  more  often  than  not, 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  artistic  merit ;  such  is 
certainly  true  of  the  rarest  stamp  in  the  world, 
the  unique  i  cent.  British  Guiana  of  1856  which  is 
about  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  London.  It  is  the  most 
unprepossessing  scrap  of  paper  imaginable  with  its 
crude  type-set  device  barely  distinguishable  against 
the  dark  magenta  sugar  paper  whereon  it  is  impressed, 
the  four  corners  'cut  to  shape'  and  a  decidedly  heavy 
postmark.  Yet  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  known  to 
philatelists  and  once  realized  £7,600,  the  highest 
figure  ever  paid  for  a  single  stamp. 

The  story  of  the  1  cent  British  Guiana  stamp  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  romances  of  philately.  Although  issued 


originally  in  1856,  its  very  existence  rernainedunkn(©,URWlr'fn,£,  foot ;  Postage  on  the  left;  and  One  (or  Four) 


until  some  seventeen  years  later, 
when  a  schoolboy  rummaging 
among  some  old  papers  in  an 
attic  at  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
came  across  a  specimen  unlike 
any  other  in  his  album,  and 
promptly  added  it  to  his  col- 
lection. But  he  was  not  much 
enamoured  of  it  and,  when  a 
senior  collector  offered  him  the 
noble  sum  of  six  shillings  for  it, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  parting 
with  his  find.  In  due  course  the 
collection  in  which  it  found  a 
temporary  resting  place  was  sold 
to  .in  English  stamp  dealer  for 
about  £25,  and  only  then  was 
the  1  cent  stamp  recognized  as 
unusual.  The  leading  collector 

of  rare  stamps  in  those  days  was  the  late  Count  Phil- 
ippe la  Renotier  von  Ferrari,  and  to  him  the  unique 
stamp  was  sold  for  a  price  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £  125.  For  forty  years,  it  remained  the 
star  of  the  Ferrari  collection  until,  following  the  death 
of  its  owner,  it  came  under  the  hammer  in  April,  1922, 
and  after  keen  competition  was  finally  knocked  down 
to  the  agent  who  represented  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Hind  for  the  record  sum  mentioned  above. 

During  the  last  decade  the  stamp  has  been  shown  at 
exhibitions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Insurances 
ranging  from  £10,000  to  £15,000  have  been  effected 
on  this  much-prized  example  which  is  now  to  change 
hands  for  the  fifth  time  in  its  spectacular  career. 
Thousands  of  keen  philatelists  have  been  privileged  to 
gaze  upon  it,  and  every  philatelic  expert  and  dealer  is 


familiar  with  its  features,  but  only  half  a  dozen  people 
have  actually  handled  it. 

Together  with  the  companion  4  cents  stamp,  of  which 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  printer's  error,  the 
stamp  was  set  up  from  ordinary  printer's  type  and 
stock  rules  and  printed  by  the  firm  of  Joseph  and 
William  Dallas,  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Gazette  at 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  in  February,  1856,  to 
meet  a  temporary  dearth  of  the  regular  postage 
stamps.  It  was  purely  an  emergency  issue,  the  design, 
if  such  it  can  be  described,  consisting  of  a  double 
rectangular  frame  enclosing  the  device  of  a  sailing- 
ship  (taken  from  the  heading  to  Shipping  Notices  in 
the  caRGfi.  with  the  words  British  at  the  top ;  Guiana 


THE  1  CENT  BRITISH  GUIANA  STAMP  (ENLAR(.ED) 


Cent(s),  on  the  right-hand  side. 
Beneath  the  ship  in  the  centre 
appears  the  motto  of  the  Colony 
Darnus  Petimusque  Vicissim.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  rum- 
oured that  a  second  copy  of 
this  1  cent  British  Guiana  had 
been  found,  but  all  such  reports 
have  proved  false.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  in  ex- 
istence some  forty  different  1 
cent  stamps  of  British  Guiana, 
but  only  one  of  this  particular 
type  and  date. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the 
following  report  of  this  solitary 
specimen  was  made  by  the  emi- 
nent philatelic  expert,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Edward  Denny  Bacon:  "Doubts  have  more  than 
once  been  expressed  about  the  'face'  value  of  this 
stamp,  but  after  a  most  careful  inspection,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  it  a  thoroughly 
genuine  1  cent  specimen.  The  copy  is  a  poor  one,  dark 
magenta  in  colour,  but  somewhat  rubbed.  It  is  initialled 
E.D.  W.  and  dated  April  1 ,  the  year  not  being  distinct 
enough  to  read.  The  initials  are  those  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Wright,  a  clerk  in  the  British  Guiana  Post  Office." 
As  this  unique  example  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Hind 
to  his  wife,  it  was  not  included,  after  his  death,  with  the 
rest  of  the  collection  now  being  dispersed.  For  a  time 
the  stamp  could  not  be  found  until  at  length  it  came 
to  light  in  an  unopened  registered  envelope  in  which  it 
had  been  returned  from  a  stamp  exhibition  in  Eng- 
land, and  Mrs.  Hind  has  now  decided  to  offer  it  for  sale. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  MAJESTY,  KING  GEORGE  V,  WEARING 
THE  WINDSOR  UNIFORM  :  PAINTED  BY  OSWALD  BIRLEY 
BY  GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    Ills    MAJESTY   THE    KING 


THE    WINDSOR    UNIFORM 


By    O.    F.    MORSHEAD 

Librarian,    Windsor  Castle 


' 


DURING  the  century  and  a  half  of  its 
existence  nothing  has  been  written 
about  the  Windsor  uniform  which  His 
Majesty  is  wearing  in  the  portrait  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Birley  which  is  reproduced  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  issue.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  noting  references  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  this  seems  a  suitable  occasion  to 
sum  up  the  results. 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  defines  it  as  'a  uni- 
form introduced  by  George  III,  consisting  of 
a  blue  coat  with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  and  a 
blue  or  white  waist- 
coat, worn  on  certain 
occasions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  royal 
household,  and  by 
royal  or  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  by 
permission  of  the  sov- 
ereign.' This  is  very 
well,  except  that  it 
is  worn  by  members 
of  the  royal  family 
also,  and  that  the 
'certain  occasions' 
are  quite  clearly  de- 
fined— namely,  at 
dinner  while  the 
court  is  in  residence 
at  Windsor.  The 
mention  of  the  waist- 
coat is  not  strictly 
relevant,  since  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  the 
Windsor  uniform. 
As  long  ago  as  1 666 
Charles  II  had  tried 
to  introduce  a  stand- 
ard fashion  for  men. 
Pepys,  no  mean  judge, 
describes  it  as  a  fine 
and  handsome  cos- 
tume, and  was  very 
well  pleased  when 


No.  I.— FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  IN  A  BLUE  COAT  LINED  AND  FACED 
WITH  RED  :  REPRODUCED  FROM  A  PRINT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


the  King  announced  his  intention  of  never 
abandoning  it.  However,  the  royal  senti- 
ments were  drowned  in  universal  merriment 
a  few  weeks  later  when  Louis  XIV  caused 
his  footmen  to  appear  in  the  same  livery — 
which  made  Pepys  'mighty  merry,  it  being 
an  ingenious  kind  of  affront.' 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  in  the  air 
again  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  read  for  instance  in  the  Gentleman'1  s 
Magazine  for  April  1778  that  'this  day  by  a 
royal  edict  his   Swedish  Majesty,   his  royal 

brothers,  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  realm  and 
the  principal  persons 
about  the  court  of 
Stockholm,  are  to  ap- 
pear in  a  new  dress, 
which  dress  as  soon 
as  the  example  is  fol- 
lowed all  over  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  es- 
tablished by  a  for- 
mal ordinance.' 

The  same  maga- 
zine, in  the  following 
year  (page  230), 
gives  an  account  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the 
private  life  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  'He 
dresses  as  he  gets  up 
in  the  morning.  This 
takes  up  but  a  few 
minutes,  and  serves 
for  the  whole  day. 
He  hardly  ever  varies 
in  dress,  which  con- 
sists of  a  blue  coat 
lined  and  faced  with 
red'  (No.  i).  I  take 
it  that  this  uniform 
must  have  been  adop- 
ted for  household  use 
at  the  Prussian  court; 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


or  as  late  as  1 854  Countess  Bernstorff,  wife  of 
the  Prussian  ambassador  in  London,  writes  of 
the  Windsor  uniform,  'it  is  exactly  like  the  un- 
dress uniform  of  the  Prussian  chamberlains' 
—who  corresponded  to  our  gentlemen  ushers 
{Bernstorff  Papers,  Vol.  I,  page  217). 

Frederick  the  Great  was  second  cousin  to 
George  III,  and  they  are  both  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  simplicity  of  life.  It  is  almost  at 
the  same  moment 
that  we  find  George 
III   also  adopting  a 
private  uniform,  and 
he  likewise  chooses 
blue  faced  with  red. 
The  first  reference  to 
it  which  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  occurs 
in  the  Gazetteer  &  New 
Daily  Advertiser  for 
October  21st,   1779: 

Tuesday.  Their  Majes- 
ties set  off"  from  Windsor 
about  nine  o'clock  in  or- 
der to  be  present  at  the 
turning  out  of  the  stag 
from  Maidenhead  thicket. 
The  Queen  and  Princesses 
were  dressed  in  blue  habits 
faced  and  turned  up  with 
red,  and  white  beaver 
hats  with  black  feathers. 

A  week  later  Mrs.  De- 
lany  records  a  visit  of 
the  royal  family  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portland 
atBulstrode,  and  tells 
us  that  they  had  rid- 
den over  from  Wind- 
sor 'in  their  uniforms 
— blue  and  gold.'   I 

first  find  it  called  the  Windsor  uniform  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  August  1781 ;  there- 
after it  is  frequently  mentioned — though  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  does  not  pick  it  up  until  1805. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  George  III, 
both  in  establishing  a  domestic  uniform  and 
in  choosing  blue  and  red  for  his  colours,  was 
following  the  lead  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  at 
the  same  time  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  two 
other  explanations  which  have  a  faint  tradi- 


No.    II. 
1803    : 


tion  behind  them.  One  of  these  attributes  the 
King's  choice  of  colours  to  the  admiration 
which  he  is  known  to  have  entertained  in  his 
youth  for  Lady  Pembroke ;  and  it  certainly  is 
interesting  that  the  Pembroke  livery  at  that 
time  was  blue  with  red  collar  and  cuffs.  At 
Wilton  there  are  two  paintings  by  Morier 
showing  the  grooms  so  attired;  and  the  Car- 
narvon branch  of  the  family,  founded  by  a 

brother  of  the  Lord 
Pembroke  of  the  day, 
still  retain  the  blue 
and  red  livery.  Lord 
Pembroke  however 
changed  it,  and  family 
tradition  links  his  ac- 
tion with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  uniform  by 
George  III. 

According  to  the 
other  story,  recorded 
in  a  book  by  John 
Ashton  called  Old 
Times,  the  uniform  was 
taken  from  that  of  a 
Berkshire  volunteer 
cavalry  regiment  of 
which  the  King  was 
colonel.  The  Royal 
Library  is  particu- 
larly well-found  in 
material  relating  to 
military  uniforms, 
but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any 
authority  for  this  story. 
George  the  Third's 
institution  of  a  pri- 
vate uniform  exactly 
coincides  in  date  with 
his  decision  to  make 
Windsor  his  home — a  decision  more  significant 
than  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  to-day.  His  pre- 
decessors for  many  generations  had  preferred 
to  inhale  the  country  airs  of  Kensington  and 
Hampton  Court,  the  first  two  Georges  in  par- 
ticular grudging  even  such  money  as  was 
needed  to  preserve  the  Castle  from  decay. 
Little  had  been  done  to  it  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  and  that  little  had  been  directed 
towards  rendering  its  essentially  gothic  char- 


'.I  ORGE    III    :  FROM   A    PORTRAIT  BY  HENRY  EDRIDGE, 
BY   GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   OF   HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 
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No.  III.— MINIATURE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX 
IN  THF.  UNDRESS  UNIFORM  :  BY  R.  COSWAY  :  BY 
GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MA  JESTY  THE  KING 


one  of  the  heads,  and  saying  characteristically:  "Well, 
Mr.  Gainsborough,  portraiture  is  a  tantalizing  art — no 
pleasing  your  sitters,  hey !  All  wanting  to  be  Venuses  and 
Adonises,  hey!"  His  family  must  surely  have  been  gratified 
by  this  unique  range  of  portraits,  painted  with  the  tender- 
est  and  most  exquisite  skill,  to  quote  Lionel  Cust.  We  are 
enabled  to  picture  them  through  the  eyes  of  a  correspond- 
ent writing  to  the  Morning  Post  of  October  6th,  1777: 

This  day  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  view  of  all  the  royal 
children,  except  the  Prince  on  board  the  fleet.  Their  Majesties  at- 
tended divine  service  in  St.  George's  Chapel;  eleven  of  the  royal 
offspring  paraded  two  and  two  from  the  Queen's  Palace  to  the 
royal  chapel.  The  choir  received  them  at  the  south  door  and  fell 
into  procession  before  them. 

There  were  originally  two  forms  of  the  Windsor  uni- 
form. The  full-dress,  which  had  a  good  deal  of  gold 
braid  about  it,  did  not  long  survive;  it  is  shown  in  illus- 
trations Nos.  ii  and  iv.  The  undress  form  it  is  which  is 
worn  to-day;  it  was  simpler  in  design,  as  may  be  seen 


acter  less  offensive  to  the  classical 
taste  of  Wren  and  his  successors  at 
the  Office  of  Works.  But  with  the 
accession  of  George  III  the  Gothic 
Revival  was  beginning,  and  in  de- 
termining to  restore  the  Castle  to 
its  former  use  and  splendour  the 
King  showed  himself  abreast  of 
the  spirit  of  his  time.  During  the 
years  1778  and  1779,  he  was  busy 
adapting  Queen  Anne's  old  house 
for  accommodating  his  family  un- 
til the  Castle  should  be  ready  for 
them,  and  thenceforward  his  private 
interests  centred  around  Windsor. 
In  the  first  fine  rapture  of  his  new 
interest  he  had  his  family  painted 
in  the  Windsor  uniform  by  Gains- 
borough in  1782.  Even  the  chil- 
dren spread  their  lace  over  the  fac- 
ings of  their  little  uniforms.  The 
colour  plate  shows  Queen  Mary's 
grandfather  (Adolphus,  Duke  of 
Cambridge)  from  the  series  of  fif- 
teen which  adorns  Her  Majesty's 
audience-room  at  Windsor.  Gains- 
borough, visiting  Windsor  with 
Henry  Angelo  in  later  years,  re- 
called the  King's  entry  one  morn- 
ing just  as  the  painter  had  finished 
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No.  IV.— THE  DUKE  OF  KENT  WEARING  THE   FULL-DRESS   UNIFORM   .    PAINT] 
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here  in  Nos.  iii,  v,  vi.  It  seems  to  have  varied 
with  the  fashion  as  the  years  passed;  possibly 
also  with  its  use,  for  they  wore  it  both  for 
hunting  and  dining  in  the  early  days.  (Fulke 
Greville  happens  to  mention  that  he  and  his 
brother  equerries  were  wearing  it  at  10  or  1 1 
o'clock  at  night).  I  doubt  if  it  conformed  to  a 
sealed  pattern  at  all  until  its  revival  by  Queen 
Victoria,  when  it  emerges  as  a  swallow-tail 
coat,  as  worn  for  instance  by  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  illustration  No.  vii. 
It  had  probably  started  as  little  more  than 


formity  with  which  it  was  worn  by  highly 
placed  personages  about  the  court,  from 
'Farmer  George'  downwards. 

That  it  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 
livery  appears  from  an  anecdote  in  The  Times 
of  May  ioth,  1795,  concerning 'Lord  March, 
who  betted  some  years  ago  a  considerable 
sum  with  some  of  his  friends  that  he  would  be 
able  to  introduce,  to  general  imitation,  the 
most  humiliating  fashion  he  could  think  of. 
Accordingly  he  appeared  several  days  suc- 
cessively about  the  Royal  Exchange  dressed 
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a  suit  of  the  prevailing  mode,  restricted  as  to 
colour;  much  as  if  to-day  members  of  the 
Household  were  required  to  wear  a  blue  suit. 
In  the  days  when  men's  dress  exhibited  a 
happy  diversity  of  colour  and  material  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  a  coat  of  blue 
cloth  with  scarlet  facings;  in  fact  Paul  Sandby 
is  wearing  just  such  a  coat  in  Zoffany's  pic- 
ture of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1772,  several  years  before  the  Windsor  uni- 
form was  devised.  That  which  we  may  sup- 
pose made  it  noticeable  in  an  extravagant  age 
was  its  middle-class  simplicity,  and  the  uni- 


like  a  livery  servant.  The  livery  consisted  of  a 
blue  coat  with  crimson  collar  and  cuffs;  and 
he  gained  the  wager.'  The  reference  to  the 
Windsor  uniform  is  obvious;  and  it  affords 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  date.  For  the 
practical  joker  ceased  to  be  Earl  of  March  in 
August  1778  when  he  became  fourth  Duke 
of  Queensberry.  This  escapade  on  'Change 
was  not  the  last  chuckle  that  'Old  Q/  was  to 
afford  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  many  eighteenth-century  portraits  the  sit- 
ter is  wearing  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  collar,  but 
without  the  red  cuffs.  I  should  hesitate  to  call 
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this  Windsor  uniform;  at  any 
rate  I  have  never  met  an  authen- 
tic case  of  its  use — excepting  to 
be  sure  the  plaster  statuette 
shown  here  (No.  viii) ,  the  work- 
manship of  which  is  too  sum- 
mary to  be  any  reliable  guide. 
In  this  connexion  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  blue  and 
red  uniform  worn  to-day  by  the 
staff  at  Burlington  House  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  Royal 
Academy,  founded  in  1 768  by 
George  III,  was  in  fact  con- 
trolled and  financed  by  him. 
Except  for  the  lack  of  red  cuffs 
this  livery  might  quite  well  be 
a  survival  of  the  old  undress 
Windsor  uniform,  and  I  daresay 
it  is.  The  records  of  the  Academy 
throw  no  light  on  this  point. 

In  George  Ill's  day  its  use 
was  not  strictly  confined  to 
Windsor,  for  the  royal  family 
wore  it  at  Westminster  for  the 
memoration  service,  and  at  St. 
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thanksgiving  service  for  the 
King's  recovery.  Moreover  it 
was  at  Kewwhen  the  King  was 
recovering  from  his  first  bout 
of  insanity  that  Fulke  Greville 
mentions  it,  upon  the  King's 
pathetically  observing  that  to 
see  everyone  in  Windsor  uni- 
form made  him  feel  he  was  once 
more  at  home — 'the  place  I 
love  best  in  the  world.' 

Nor  in  those  days  was  it  worn 
only  by  the  royal  family  and 
the  household,  but  served  as  a 
kind  of  court  dress  for  general 
use,  particularly  when  the  court 
was  at  Windsor.  The  Annual 
Register  for  1805  (page  369),  for 
instance,  gives  an  account  of  a 
fete  at  the  Castle  attended  by 
'about  400  of  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  fashion'  at  which 
'the  gentlemen  were  dressed  in 
the  full  Windsor  uniform,  ex- 
cept those  who  wore  the  military  habits  of 
their   respective   regiments.    Some   however 
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appeared  in  magnificent  court  suits.'  In  fact 
there  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  been  much 
restriction  of  any  kind  upon  its  use,  for  Mrs. 
Papendiek  mentions  without  comment  an 
occasion  in  1789  where  the  host  was  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  place  Ranelagh, 
the  King  not  present — and  the  dress  Windsor 
uniform  for  all  gentlemen. 

In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  at  St. 
James'  Palace  there  is  a  memorandum  drawn 
up  in  1880  by  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  embody- 
ing the  recollections  of  Lord  Ailesbury,  for- 
merly a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  William 
IV  and  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Lord  Ailesbury  says  that  Windsor  uniform 


was  occasionally  to  be  seen  about  London  as 
late  as  18 14,  but  not  much  after.  During  the 
reign  of  George  IV  it  was  always  worn  at 
Windsor,  and  he  believed  at  Brighton  also; 
at  Ascot  the  King  himself  as  well  as  his  at- 
tendants appeared  in  it.  William  IV  discon- 
tinued its  use  altogether,  but  Queen  Victoria 
revived  it.  Lord  Ailesbury  also  states  that  the 
full-dress  court  uniforms  still  worn  to-day  by 
the  household,  the  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  were  designed  by  George 
IV  as  an  amplification  of  the  Windsor  uniform 
on  the  lines  of  that  of  a  French  field-marshal. 
According  to  the  same  memorandum,  the 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  Windsor  uni- 
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form  were  originally  scarlet.  This  statement 
is  attributed  to  the  veteran  Lord  Sydney,  who 
possessed  a  portrait  of  his  father  so  attired. 
His  aunt,  Miss  Townshend,  was  housekeeper 
at  the  Castle,  and  he  could  remember  as  a 
boy  at  Eton  being  taken  by  her  to  overhear 
the  flow  of  speech  from  the  demented  old 
King  outside  the  ground-floor  suite  which  is 
now  part  of  the  Royal  Library.  After  being 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  both  George 
IV  and  William  IV  he  entered  upon  a  long 
term  of  service  under  Queen  Victoria,  retiring 
as  Lord  Steward  at  81,  after  having  been  thir- 
teen years  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  spoke  there- 
fore with  authority  at  the  date  of  the  memo- 
randum (1880);  and  since  the  Trusty  Servant 
alluded  to  below  displays  scarlet  breeches  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  right — though  I  know 
of  no  other  instances. 

Since  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII 
the  coat  has  been  worn  only  as  evening  dress. 
But  throughout  Queen  Victoria's  reign  it  was 
worn  by  members  of  the  Household  at  recep- 
tions or  garden  parties 
at  Windsor.  If  the 
Queen  inspected  any 
official  body  in  the 
grounds  and  drove  in 
a  carriage  the  equer- 
ries rode  beside  the 
carriage  in  Windsor 
coats  with  black  over- 
alls and  straps.  The 
equerry  also  appeared 
in  it,  to  his  no  small 
embarrassment,  when 
he  went  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  for  in- 
stance a  foreign  mon- 
arch. He  was  then 
dressed  in  a  top  hat, 
Windsor  coat  and  blue 
waistcoat,  with  a  black 
cravat;  the  trousers 
were  pepper-and-salt 
in  colour  and  worn 
with  a  strap.  In  her 
earlier  days  the  Queen, 
like  Queen  Charlotte, 
even  wore  it  herself,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Lord 
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Esher's  The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria  (Vol.  I, 
page  226).  Describing  in  her  diary  a  mili- 
tary review  held  in  the  Home  Park  the  Queen 
writes : 

Dressed  in  a  habit  of  dark  blue  with  red  collar  and 
cuffs  (the  Windsor  uniform  which  all  my  gentlemen 
wear),  a  military  cap,  and  my  Order  of  the  Garter, 
as  I  was  going  to  review  the  troops.  All  the  [officers] 
were  in  uniform,  and  my  other  gentlemen  wore  the 
Windsor  uniform  with  cocked  hats.  Mamma  and  Miss 
Cavendish  rode,  as  did  also  my  pretty  little  page, 
George  Cavendish,  who  looked  so  pretty  in  his  uni- 
form, mounted  on  a  little  pony. 

Two  odd  instances  of  its  use  remain  to  be 
recorded.  The  well-known  Trusty  Servant,  be- 
loved of  Wykehamists,  has  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  earliest  representation  of 
Windsor  uniform  (No.  ix).  This  curious  pic- 
ture hangs  outside  the  kitchen  at  Winchester 
College.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
a  present  to  William  of  Wykeham  from  a 
German  monk,  and  to  have  represented  a  ser- 
vant in  the  College  at  its  foundation  in  1393. 

In  1 560  fifteen  shillings 
was  paid  for  repaint- 
ing it,  and  it  is  assumed 
then  to  have  received 
the  buff  coat  which  ap- 
pears in  an  old  repro- 
duction in  the  archives. 
But  in  September  1 778 
George  1 1 1  and  Queen 
Charlotte  visited  Win- 
chester College,  and 
his  present  Windsor 
coat  is  said  to  have  been 
given  him  in  honour  of 
this  occasion.  Stranger 
still  are  the  carved 
angels  which  support 
the  roof  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Manches- 
ter; for  they,  in  the  ear- 
ly nineteenth  century, 
were  arrayed  in  Wind- 
sor uniform  to  show 
the  loyalty  of  the  city. 
If  anyone  doubts  it  let 
him  consult  the  his- 
tory of  that  foundation 
by  Canon  C.  D.  Wray. 
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WINDSOR,  THAT  incomparable  do- 
main, 'bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees' 
even  as  when  John  Milton  wrote  and 
sojourned  near,  has  been  a  seat  of  kings  since 
the  Conquest.  Its  modern  form,  and  its  dual 
character  as  royal  residence  and  repository  in 
chief  of  the  artistic  and  historical  wealth  of 
the  Crown  are  due  mainly  to  George  the 
Fourth  and  his  architect  Jeffery  Wyatt.  Until 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  traditional 
home  of  the  sovereign  was  at  Westminster  in 
the  old  Palace  of 
Whitehall,  a  tene- 
ment stored  with 
the  accumulations 
of  ages,  steeped  in 
associations  with 
Tudors  and  Stu- 
arts, and  charged 
with  unhappy  and 
ineffaceable  mem- 
ories of  the  Civil 
Wars.  After  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of 
Whitehall,  Kew 
and  Kensington 
each  enjoyed  their 
brief  hour  of  royal 
favour  before 
Windsor  came  fin- 
ally into  its  own. 
Yet  in  the  State 
Apartments  at 
Windsor,  with  the 
Stuart  Van  Dycks 
in  their  midst,  re- 
flection on  the 
added  lustre  that 
the  rarer  treasures 
from  the  collec- 
tions of  Charles  the 
First  would  shed, 
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as  well  as  on  the  memorials  that  Whitehall 
might  have  yielded  up,  must  move  the  most 
intransigent  of  democrats  to  feel  not  less  at 
odds  with  his  Roundhead  forbears  than  with 
blind  mischance.  As  it  is,  Windsor  is  able  to 
reveal  less  of  our  early  rulers  than  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, whither  by  the  grace  of  Providence 
a  few  precious  relics  have  found  their  way. 
The  half-dozen  panels  at  Windsor  representing 
the  Royal  line  before  Henry  the  Eighth  are  not 

accepted  as  con- 
temporary records. 
It  is  a  common- 
place of  criticism 
that  until  modern 
times  the  history  of 
painting  in  Eng- 
land is  the  history 
ofEnglishportrait- 
ure.  The  State 
Rooms  at  Windsor 
are  eloquent  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  na- 
tive art.  Of  the 
royal  limnings  that 
merit  individual 
attention  the  first 
in  subject  order, 
though  not  neces- 
sarily in  date  of 
manufacture, is  the 
portrait  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  one  of 
a  score  of  similar 
works  deriving 
from  the  now  van- 
ished wall  painting 
executed  by  Hol- 
bein at  Whitehall. 
It  seems  almost 
symbolic  that  seri- 
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ous  representation  should  thus 
begin  with  the  man  who  above 
all  others,  not  excepting  the 
Cromwellians,  by  ordaining  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 
and  the  suppression  of  that  Ro- 
man faith  which  demanded  a 
constant  supply  of  every  kind 
of  graven  image,  dried  up  the 
deeper  wells  of  patronage,  sun- 
dered artistic  tradition,  and  de- 
stroyed native  example.  Henry's 
anti-Papist  policy  may  have 
been  of  enormous  national 
benefit  in  most  respects ;  the 
greater  the  pity  therefore  that 
it  involved  the  spoliation  of 
a  brilliant  artistic  heritage. 
From  him  onwards  the  se- 
quence of  Royal  portraits  is  un- 
broken and  nothing  could  bet- 
ter demonstrate  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  indigenous  strain 
and  the  easy  usurpation  of  Court 
patronage  by  a  long  succession 
of  accomplished  foreign  adven- 
turers, starting  with  Holbein. 
The  absence  of  a  Hogarth,  a 
Reynolds  or  a  Gainsborough 
when  we  reach  the  Hanoverians 
docs,  it  is  true,  unduly  prolong 
and  accentuate  this  foreign  as- 
cendancy. The  painted  effigy 
of  Queen  Mary  is  of  course 
mere  journeyman's  work,  de- 
pending ultimately  on  Mor's 
superb  delineation,  now  one 
of  the  choicest  pieces  in  the  Prado.  In  the 
portrait  of  her  half-sister  Elizabeth  when 
Princess  we  meet,  however,  an  authentic 
likeness  from  the  life,  the  earliest  in  point  of 
execution,  and  by  as  individual  a  Fleming  as 
ever  baffled  identification  or  by  right  of  ar- 
tistic address  took  gold  out  of  English  pockets. 
An  extraordinarily  vivid  evocation  of  a  most 
arresting  and  mysterious  personality,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  prompt  instance,  in  its  deli- 
cate and  detailed  rendering  of  jewelled  attire, 
of  that  stress  on  costume  and  accessories 
which,  fostered  by  the  sitter's  love  of  finery 
throughout  her  long  reign,  culminated  in  the 
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decorative  extravaganzas  so  typical  of  the 
anonymous  late  Elizabethans.  This  must  have 
been  executed  about  1546.  Perhaps  five  years 
later,  and  possibly  as  a  pendant  to  it,  an 
artist  evidently  trained  in  the  different  school 
of  Holbein  painted  that  charming  portrait  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  boyish  quality  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  appealing  things  at  Windsor. 
With  James  the  First  we  reach  Van  Dyck, 
if  indeed,  as  legend  states,  he  is  the  author  of 
the  copy  after  Van  Somer  now  hanging  in 
St.  George's  Hall.  This  and  three  related 
copies  are  said  to  have  been  his  only  Crown 
commissions  on  his  first  brief  visit,  when  he 
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was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  as  a 
political  counter  to  the  pretensions  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  the  capacity  of  rival  to  Steenie's 
chosen  protege,  Daniel  Mytens  of  The  Hague. 
Arundel's  was  an  adroit  stroke,  but  the  fav- 
ourite was  too  powerful,  or  the  ageing  King, 
never  overburdened  with  artistic  discern- 
ment, was  merely  indifferent  to  the  precoci- 
ous young  stranger  from  Antwerp.  James  had 


long  been  suited  by  Paul  van 
Somer  of  Antwerp,  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  not  without  reason, 
if  account  be  taken  of  that  artist's 
handsome  equestrian  portrait  of 
Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  sur- 
rounded by  a  leash  of  whippets 
—absurdly  like  attendant  pen- 
guins— which  is  especially  re- 
markable for  its  rich,  dense  tap- 
estry effect.  Mytens  in  1620  was 
a  formidable  competitor  for  any 
aspiring  society  painter,  not  ex- 
cepting the  young  Van  Dyck.  It 
would  be  easy  to  name  a  dozen 
distinguished  portraits  of  English 
courtiers  that  show  him  to  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  contem- 
porary practice,  an  assured  mas- 
ter of  that  science  and  invention 
which  was  the  basis  of  Dutch  pre- 
dominance in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Even  the  romantic  distinc- 
tion of  bearing  normally  associ- 
ated with  Van  Dyck  is,  in  part,  a 
development  of  qualities  inherent 
in  Mytens  and  in  Van  Somer  be- 
fore him.  In  general,  Mytens'  sit- 
ters have  the  distinctive  Jacobean 
look  as  compared  with  the  Caro- 
lean  air  of  Van  Dyck.  Probably 
about  the  very  time  of  Arundel's 
unsuccessful  stratagem,  Mytens 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  sittings  from 
Buckingham's  firmest  friend, 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
he  drew  at  full  length.  Purchased 
by  H.M.  Queen  Mary  in  1924, 
this  extraordinarily  interesting 
portrait  presents  Charles  Stuart 
in  the  aspect  of  a  sleek,  black- 
haired,  dark-complexioned  and 
beardless  young  man  disconcertingly  unfamil- 
iar to  an  eye  tutored  by  Van  Dyck.  That  it 
passed  through  Christie's  as  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Henry  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

A  decade  later,  with  King  James  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  both  dead,  Van  Dyck 
had  his  revenge,  being  invited  to  London  by 
Charles  the  First,  although  Mytens  had  been 
appointed  for  life  Picture  Drawer  to  the  King. 
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By  now  a  personage  of  interna- 
tional repute,  almost  as  much 
flattered  by  his  patrons  as  he  flat- 
tered them,  he  arrived  in  April, 
1632.  He  was  knighted  in  July, 
and  by  August  had  finished  and 
received  £100  for  the  'greate 
peece  of  O1  royal  self,  consort 
and  children,'  now  one  of  the 
chief  adornments  of  the  Van 
Dyck  room  at  Windsor.  Sump- 
tuous in  colour,  and  composed 
in  the  grand  manner,  it  is  re- 
deemed from  ceremonial  pomp 
and  frigidity  by  its  discreet  but 
delightful  sense  of  human  inti- 
macy. Thus  began  that  incred- 
ible activity  of  ten  years  which 
enriched  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor  and  the  ancestral  homes 
of  England  with  an  illustrious 
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itiated  that  felicitous  association 

of  courtier  artist  and  royal  connoisseur  that  At  the  same  time,  a  new  era  had  opened. 

set  the  seal  of  immortality  upon  each.  Take  that  lovely  whole-length   painting   of 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  white 
satin  that  so  delighted  Gains- 
borough. Proud,  cool,  aristo- 
cratic, as  delicate  as  imperious 
in  poise  and  gesture,  she  seems 
the  incarnation  of  queenly  beau- 
ty. Or  take  the  noble  equestrian 
portrait  of  her  husband  hanging 
near,  of  all  presentments  the 
most  splendid.  With  what  bril- 
liant effect  he  appears  in  the 
archway,  wearing  the  calm  front 
of  conscious  majesty,  handsome 
and  for  ever  young,  the  idol  of 
courts,  as  it  were  the  ideal  mon- 
arch entering  into  his  kingdom. 
Pictorially  magnificent,  impos- 
ing to  a  degree,  this  is  admitted- 
ly an  improvement  on  nature, 
an  adjustment  of  fact.  And  it  is 
a  tremendous  break  with  the 
past.  No  more,  for  many  a  long 
day,  the  fearless  antique  sim- 
plicity of  observation,  the  just 

No.    \\— THK    1HKII     ILIUM    CHILDREN    OF    KING    CHARLES   I    :    BY   SIR    ANTHONY  •  i  i        r   c       t- 

van  dyck  :  signed  1635  :  by  gra(  [ous  permission  of  his  majesty  the  Kim,       impersonal   record  oi  features, 
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form  and  temper,  the  literal  and  the  whole- 
some truth.  Henceforth  patrons,  whether 
pursy  shopkeepers,  rude  squires,  or  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber,  were  to  be  propounded 
more  like  to  their  fond  imaginings  than  a 
calm  view  might  justify.  A  new  attitude  was 
set,  and  although  considerably  modified  by 
the  innate  compelling  sense  of  character  gov- 
erning the  more  independent  spirits  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  has  subsisted  as  a  COn- 


No.   VI        I  HI \\  IK  II. 1 .1.1  M.  Ill    I '(  il<  IK  \l  1     Hi      nil   I  N     II  I.N  Kl  I    11  A   MAUI  A    :    BY    SIR. 
W1HONY  VAN   DYCK   :   BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 


trolling  factor  ever  since.  This,  whilst  the 
spontaneous,  imaginative  side  of  it  is  Van 
Dyck's  strength,  constitutes  also  his  weak- 
ness, and  often  explains  why,  though  he 
sometimes  almost  alighted  on  Titian's  secret 
of  magical  colour,  he  does  not  rank  with  him, 
and  why,  although  at  his  best  very  nearly 
as  flawless  a  draughtsman  as  Velazquez,  he 
misses  his  august  authority. 

And  still,  the  most  abiding  impression  left 
by  the  State  Apartments  atWind- 
soris  that  made  by  the  matchless 
series  of  Stuart  Van  Dycks.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  effect  is  su- 
premely gracious  and  endearing. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Lely, 
Riley,  Kneller  and  Richardson 
that  we  are  rather  mystified  at 
the  seeming  deterioration  in  na- 
tive good  looks,  by  the  apparent 
diminution  of  that  superior  bloom 
of  beauty,  of  that  grace  and  pre- 
sence, and  of  those  quick  sensibil- 
ities that  so  distinguished  Cava- 
lier England :  so  much  so  that  our 
minds  are  inevitably  clouded  by 
a  vague  surmise  as  to  how  much 
the  chivalrous  devotion  clinging 
about  the  memory  of  the  martyr 
King  is  owing  to  Van  Dyck,  and 
whether  otherwise  he  would  be 
so  securely  established  as  a  pat- 
tern of  kingly  charm  and  virtue. 
It  must  have  been  just  such  a 
bewitching  distillation  ofyouthful 
candour  and  charm  as  the  half- 
length  of  James,  Duke  of  York, 
that  raised  hopes  of  Dobson  prov- 
ing an  English  successor  to  Van 
Dyck.  But  he  died  untimely  soon 
and  the  mantle  fell  on  Lely,  by 
whom  there  are  at  Windsor  the 
usual  ceremonial  full  lengths  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the 
Second.  From  Lely  the  mantle, 
now  getting  rather  faded  and 
threadbare,  slipped  down  to 
Kneller — who  continued  the  cat- 
alogue down  to  George  the  First 
—and  by  the  time  a  corner  of  it 
touched  Enoch  Seeman,  George 
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the  Second's  portray- 
er,  it  was  in  shreds.  A 
lively  exception  to  the 
stock  official  likenesses 
is  the  huge  equestrian 
portrait  of  George  the 
First  by  John  Vander- 
bank,  who  despite  his 
name  was  English. 
This  may  owe  its  am- 
plitude of  arrangement 
to  Van  Dyck ;  but  the 
gay  colour  scheme  an- 
nounces a  determined 
independence.  Inci- 
dentally, the  horse  and 
background  irresistibly 
suggest  collaboration 
with  John  Wootton. 

Thevital  change 
that  came  over  the  Eng- 
lish  School  with  the 
Hanoverians  cannot  be 
guessed  at  in  the  State 
Apartments,  thesplen- 
did  contributions  of  the 
most  famous  masters  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
naturally  belonging  to 
the  private  rooms. 
George  the  Third  is 
presented  to  us  by  that 
shadow  of  greatness, 
Gainsborough's  neph- 
ew and  pupil  Dupont. 

With  George  the 
Fourth  we  reach,  in 
Lawrence,  at  once  the 
acme  of  superficial 
brilliance,  and  the  cul- 
mination  and  deca- 
dence of  our  Augustan 

tradition.  The  debonair  smiling  elegance,  the 
insouciant  personality  of  his  gay  sitter  could 
hardly  be  more  congruously  expressed  than 
in  this  wholly  artificial,  flamboyant,  but  per- 
fectly organized  display.  Excepting  Wilkie's 
state  portrait  of  William  the  Fourth,  which 
thanks  to  study  of  Velazquez  is  unexpectedly 
a  complete  match  for  the  Lawrence,  the  cele- 
brated Waterloo  Chamber  is  practically  mon- 
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opolized  by  the  chief  virtuoso  of  the  English 
School,  and  is  sufficiently  resplendent  to  con- 
clude with  honour  that  noble  tradition  be- 
gan a  century  before  by  Richardson  and  Hud- 
son; whilst  in  the  design  of  the  huge  portrait 
of  the  Iron  Duke  we  may  discover  once  more 
the  most  constant  influence  at  Windsor,  and 
salute  anew  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place 
— Anthony  Van  Dyck. 
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THE  ROYAL  ARMOURY  AT  WINDSOR 

By  JAMES  G.  MANN,  F.S.A. 


THE  essentially  military  character  which 
Windsor  Castle  has  retained,  in  spite  of 
additions  and  restorations,  makes  it  ap- 
propriate that  it  should  contain  the  Royal 
armoury.  Armour  must  have  been  kept  here 
from  the  Castle's  earliest  years.  But  one  thinks 
more  especially  of  the  time  when  Edward  III 
held  his  tournaments  after  the  pattern  of 
King  Arthur  and  feasted 
his  knights  in  the  Round 
Tower.  Then  there  must 
have  been  a  noble  store 
of  crested  helms  and  war- 
like gear.  But  only  one 
relic  survives  of  these 
spacious  days  when  the 
Black  Prince  was  in  the 
field  and  two  captive 
kings  were  lodged  in  the 
castle.  The  long  sword, 
which  was  suspended 
over  King  Edward's  Gar- 
ter Stall  and  was  later  of- 
fered on  the  altar  at  his 
death,  in  1377,  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  ambulatory 
of  St.  George's  Chapel. 
The  presiding  genius 
of  the  armoury  to-day  is 
the  unmistakable  figure 
of  King  Henry  VIII. 
With  legs  planted  wide 
apart,  as  in  Holbein's 
portrait  of  him,  his  ar- 
mour dominates  the 
grand  staircase  (No.  i). 
It  was  probably  one  of 
the  last  to  be  made  for 
him  at  the  workshops 
which  he  had  established 
at  his  favourite  residence 
at  Greenwich.  The  waist 
measurement  of  54  inch- 
es shows  that  the  King 
had  grown  too  heavy  for 


No.  I.— GREENWICH  ARMOUR  OF  HENRY  VIII  :  CIRCA  1540: 
BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE    KING 


the  athletic  pastimes  of  his  youth,  and  it  would 
now  need  a  large  horse  to  carry  him  in  ar- 
mour. Its  great  breadth  somewhat  diminishes 
the  impression  of  height,  which  is  full  six  feet, 
for  Henry  ranks  with  Edward  I  and  King 
Charles  II  as  among  the  tallest  of  our  mon- 
archs.  He  had  brought  both  German  and  Ital- 
ian armourers  to  England  and  the  early  work 

of  the  Greenwich  school 
shows  features  derived 
from  both.  But  the  re- 
sult, with  its  rounded 
forms,  smooth  surfaces, 
and  sturdy  construction, 
emerged  as  an  individ- 
ual and  national  type. 
The  etched  borders  of 
this  suit  have  a  close-set 
granular  ground  after 
the  German  manner,  not 
the  hatched  Italianate 
ground  of  other  of  his 
armours,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that 
one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive and  persistent  de- 
tails of  the  Greenwich 
make,  the  building  of  the 
elbow-cop  in  two  parts 
joined  by  hook  and  eye, 
is  probably  also  derived 
from  Germany,  where 
on  some  of  the  fluted 
'Maximilian'  armours 
one  finds  the  shell-like 
wing  of  the  elbow-cop 
detachable  and  held  by 
a  turning  pin. 

King  Henry  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sickly  boy 
and  two  queens,  and  one 
has  to  skip  some  seventy 
years  to  come  to  the  next 
Royal  armours,  which 
are  those  of  the  Stuart 
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Henry's,  and  the  other  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  where 
one  will  also  find  his  sword.  The  decoration  includes  the 
Royal  badges  of  the  rose,  fleur-de-lys  and  thistle,  and  the 
Prince's  initials  H.P.  on  panels  of  arabesques  (Nos.  vi,  viii). 
Boys  of  gentle  birth  were  trained  from  an  early  age  to 
bear  the  weight  of  armour.  In  the  contemporary  biography 
of  Marshal  Boucicault,  written  in  1409,  it  is  recorded  that 
he  began  this  part  of  his  education  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve — nonobstant  que  ce  soit  moult  grand'  jeunesse  a  'ja  com- 
mencer  a  porter  amies.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
Richard  III  'Crookback'  owed  his  nickname,  not  to  any 
malformation  at  birth,  but  from  the  results,  not  uncom- 
monly seen  in  those  days,  of  having  borne  armour  from 

an  early  age.  Visitors  to  the  Royal 
armouries  at  Madrid  and  Dres- 
den will  remember  the  groups  of 


No.    II.— BOY'S  ARMOUR   ANT)   MORION'    PRESENT]  D    h>  III  NRY,   PRIM  I.   01    W  Ml  S 
BY  THE  DUKE  ul    SAVO^    :  B\    GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   ol- HIS  MA  IESTY    ["HE  KING 


princes.  Their  father,  King  James  I,  had  no  love  of  war- 
like gear.  The  sight  of  a  naked  blade,  it  is  said,  would 
make  him  tremble.  Nor  can  one  blame  him  when  one  re- 
members that  David  Rizzio  was  murdered  clinging  to  his 
mother's  skirts  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  born.  But  his 
elder  son,  Prince  Henry,  was  keenly  interested  in  the  arts 
both  of  war  and  peace.  Jacob  de  Ghcyn  dedicated  to  him 
his  Wapenhandelinghe,  one  of  the  best-known  of  illustrated 
military  works,  and  there  are  several  copies  in  existence 
enclosed  in  the  Prince's  own  binding  with  the  large  Prince 
of  Wales's  feathers  stamped  in  each  corner. 

Three  of  the  boys'  armours  preserved  here  belonged  to 
him.  One  is  that  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  colour 
plate,  which  was  made  to  his  measure  by  William  Pick- 
ering, master-workman  at  Greenwich.  It  was  probably 
for  this  armour  that  the  latter  was  paid  the  balance  of 
£200  of  the  total  of  £340  for  'one  rich  armour  with  all 
its  pieces  complete  fairly  gilt  and  graven'  which  was  ow- 
ing on  the  Prince's  premature  death  in  16 14.  He  is  repre- 
sented wearing  it  in  Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  him  after  Van 
Somer  in  the  Castle.  This  suit  belongs  to  the  same  group 
of  decorated  Greenwich  armours  as  that  of  George  Clif- 
ford, Earl  of  Cumberland,  which  was  lent  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  to  the  Exhibition  of  British 
Art  held  at  Burlington  House  last  year.  The  Cumberland 
suit  actually  wears  one  of  the  spare  gauntlets  of  Prince 


No.  HI.— GERMAN  ETCHED  ARMOUR  MADE  FOR 
H  I  [US  DUKE  (>l  BRUNSWK  K  :  BY  (.KACIOUS 
PERMISSION       OF      HIS     MAJESTY     THE      KIM. 
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diminutive  parade  harnesses  made  for 
the  infantes  and  the  little  Saxon  princes. 
We  know  from  a  miniature  portrait 
of  him  by  Nicholas  Hilliard,  dated  1607, 
when  Prince  Henry  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  that  the  blued  and  gilt  three- 
quarter  armour  (No.  iv)  was  also  his. 
The  late  Sir  Guy  Laking  suggested, 
probably  correctly,  that  it  may  be  the 
one  sent  as  a  present  from  Henri  IV  of 
France,  and  he  compared  its  build  with 
the  armour  of  Louis  XIII  in  the  Musee 
de  l'Armee,  and  another  in  the  Musee 
Draguignan  at  Paris.  The  same  make  of 
headpiece,  built  in  two  pieces  joined  to 
form  a  high  flat  comb  can  also  be  seen 


No     l\       BOY'S     ["HREE-QUARTER    ARMOUR    PROBABLY    GIVEN 
TO  HENRY  PRINCE  OF  \\  \I.ES  BY  HENKI  IV,  KING  01    FRAN  I 
BY    GRACIOUS     PERMISSION     OF     HIS     MAJESTY     THE      KING 


No.     V.— SHIELD    EMBOSSED    AND    DAMASCENED     :     ITALIAN    XVI 
CENT.    :    BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 


on  an  armour  at  Dijon  and  a  helmet  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  feathery  foliage,  gilt  on  a  blued  ground. 
There  is  a  third  boy's  armour,  once  com- 
plete, but  now  lacking  its  legs,  of  North  Italian 
make  (No.  ii).  It  was  a  present  to  Prince  Henry 
from  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
chevronny  bands  of  gold  damascening  on  a 
blued  ground  enclose  series  of  gilt  cartouches 
which  have  at  one  time  borne  ornamental 
plaques  of  precious  metal  applied  to  them. 
This  form  of  decoration  can  still  be  seen  on 
the  armour  of  Philip  IV  in  the  Real  Armeria 
at  Madrid  (A  422),  which  was  a  gift  from  his 
brother  the  Cardinal-infante  Fernando.  It  is 
described  in  the  inventory  of  1652  as  un  arnes 
con  el  campo  azul  y  unas  medallas  de  plata  en  el. 
But  in  our  case  the  medallions  were  of  gold. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day's  researches  have 
shown  that  the  theft  of  200  of  the  gold 
'studs'  took  place  about  1625,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  of  the  Prince's  death, 
when  Thomas  Stevens,  master  workman  at 
Greenwich,  was  blamed.  One  can  identify 
it  in  the  Tower  inventory  of  1631,  from  the 
mention  of  the  missing  gold  bosses,  though 
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No.  VI.— THE  PASGAKD  BELONGING 
TO  HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  AR 
MOUR,  BY  PIC  KERING  :  BY  GRA<  h  PUS 
PERMISSION  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


There  is  a  cuirassier  armour  of  later  date,  known  as  that  of 
Prince  Rupert,  best  remembered  as  an  impetuous  leader  of  cav- 
alry in  the  Civil  War,  who  was  Constable  of  the  Castle  in  his 
closing  years.  Like  two  of  the  others,  it  possesses  its  double  pieces 
for  the  tilt,  which  are  rarely  found  at  so  late  a  date.  Its  borders 
are  sparsely  engraved  with  trophies  drawn  in  outline  and  gilt  and 

it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  rest  of  the  surface  was 
originally  blued.  In  St. 
George's  Hall  is  a  series 
of  English  cuirassier  ar- 
mours of  the  early  seven- 
teenth  century  and  a 
number  of  tilt-pieces  for 
plain  Greenwich  armours. 
The  circular  shield  (No. 
v)  used  to  be  described  as 
a  work  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini presented  by  Francis 
I  to  Henry  YIII  on  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
It  is,  however,  an  exam- 
ple of  an  Italian  pageant 
shield  of  a  few  years  later. 
Students  of  armour  an- 
ticipated by  many  years 
the  modern  eulogists  of 
'functional  form,'  and 
these  tours  deforce  are  re- 
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it  is  there  referred  to  as 
the  King's.  But  it  would, 
one  assumes,  have  revert- 
ed to  his  younger  brother 
on  Prince  Henry's  death. 
One  can  trace  it  again  in 
the  inventory  of  1660  as 
'a  small  armour  for  horse 
and  foote,  richly  guilt, 
with  bosses  of  gold  and 
corded  with  silver.  .  .  .' 
The  mention  of  silver 
cording  corresponds  with 
the  silver  pique  ornament, 
which  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  Windsor  armour, 
and  is  found  on  other  ex- 
amples of  North   Italian 
damascening  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century  such  as 
the  mace  No.  647  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  Sol ty- 
koff  mirror  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum 
and  a  parade  boar-spear 
in  the  writer's  possession. 
The  fourth  boy's  ar- 
mour is  traditionally  attributed  to  Prince  Henry's  younger  bro- 
ther, who  later  succeeded  as  King  Charles  I.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
place,  but  Laking  suggested  from  the  character  of  its  decoration 
with  its  mythological  figures  and  arabesques  that  it  is  of  French 
make.  The  neck  of  the  cuirass  is  unusually  high,  thus  dispensing 
with  a  gorget,  and  the  tassets  of  many  lames  are  humped  to  ac- 
commodate the  bombastcd  breeches  of  the  time  (No.  vii). 


No.  VII.  B(  '\  S  \RMOl  R  ll'  Hi  l>  \\i>  GILDED 
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No.  VIII.— CHANFRON  BELONGING  TO 
HENRY.  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ARMOUR, 
BY  PR  KERING  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PER- 
MISSION OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 
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of  amateurs  and 
presented  to  the 
late  King  Edward. 
The  attribution  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's 
Chancellor  has 
lately  been  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cripps-Day  on  the 
grounds  of  differ- 
ences between  the 
armour  and  the 
Hatton  drawing  in 
the  Jacobe  album. 
1 1  is  shown  mount- 
ed and  in  the  act 
of  casting  down  the  gauntlet,  in  allusion  to 
the  occasion  when  it  was  worn  by  a  member 


No.  IX.— SWORD  WITH  CHISELLED  HILT  OF  CONTINENTAL  WORKMANSHIP,  KNOWN  AS  JOHN  HAMPDEN'S  : 
SWORD  PRESENTED  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  BY  CHARLES  XII  OF  SWEDEN,  IN  1707  :  RAPIER 
OF  FIRST  HALF  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  BY    GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE    KING 


garded  less  as  armour  than  as  exercises  in 
craftsmanship.  The  dark  mat  surface  admir- 
ably enhances  the  crisp- 
ness  of  the  reliefs  of  human 
figures  in  action,  and  with 
its  gold  arabesques,  it  is  a 
notable  example  of  the  style 
of  the  High  Renaissance. 
All  the  armour  that  has 
been   described    hitherto 
belonged  to  members  of 
the  Royal  House  for  their 
personal  use  or  for  their  en- 
tourage, but  the  collection 
has  since  been  enriched 
from  time  to  time  by  gifts. 
One  of  these  is  the  Greenwich  armour  dated 
1585  and  usually  known  as  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton's,  which  was  purchased  by  a  group 


No.  X.— CUP-HILT   RAPIER  AND  COMPANION  DAGGER  FOR  THE  LEFT  HAND  :  TRADITIONALLY 
THAT  OF  PHILIP  IV,  KING  OF  SPAIN  :  BY  GRACIOUS    PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


of  the  Dymoke  family,  hereditary  king's  cham- 
pions, at  one  of  the  coronation  ceremonies.  It 
passed  from  the  Dymokes  to  the  Parisian  deal- 
er, Frederic  Spitzer, 
who  also  happened 
to  possess  the  Ja- 
cobe album;  but 
apparently  the  con- 
nexion between 
the  two  was  not  no- 
ticed  during  the 
years  that  they 
were  together  in  the 
Rue  de  Villejust. 
At  the  Spitzer  sale 
in  1 895  the  armour 
was  catalogued  as 
armure  italienne,  and 
it  was  left  to  the 


No.    XL     SWORD    WITH    SILVER    INLAID  HILL  OF  ENGLISH    FASHION,  CIRCA    1600  :  SWORD   SAID   TO    BE 
THAT  OF   KING  JAMES  I   :  ANOTHER,  CIRCA   16U0  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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No.  XII,     BADGE    VND  MOTTO  ON    INI     BRUNSWICK     \k\hnr 
BY     GRACIOUS     PERMISSION     OP     HIS     MAJESTY       llll       KIM, 

late  Viscount  Dillon  to  publish  the  discovery. 
Another  gift  is  a  German  etched  harness, 
dated  1563,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  Consort  in  1842  (Nos.  iii  and  xii).  Fine 
armour  was  no  novelty  to  this  enlightened 
Prince,  whose  home  at  Veste  Coburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  German 
Rustkammer.  It  was  he  who  was  responsible 
for  rescuing  the  helms  commonly  ascribed 
to  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV,  and  restoring 
them  to  St.  George's  Chapel.  Laking  record- 
ed an  attribution  of  this  armour  to  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  but  added  that 
'beyond  tradition  no  proof  can  be  found  for 
this.'  There  is,  however,  no  question  that 
the  tradition  is  correct.  It  closely  resembles 
a  series  of  etched  armours  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Schloss  Blank- 
enburg  in  the  Harz  which  were  made  for  the 
Duke  Julius.  It  bears,  as  they  do,  etched 
upon  the  breast  his  motto  ach-  got-  bewar. 

NICHT-     MER.     DAN.      LEIB-      SELE-      GUT-      UND- 

ere  (May  God  defend  no  more  than  body, 
soul,   goods   and   honour!)    and  the  initials 


I.H.^.B.L.  which  stand  for  Julius  Herzog  zu 
Braunschweig  und  Liineburg,  and  the  Duke's 
badge  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  motto. 

Among  the  later  harnesses  is  a  large  sev- 
enteenth-century cuirassier  armour  entirely 
etched  with  cartouches  containing  double- 
headed  eagles,  the  surface  of  which  was  once 
completely  gilt.  It  is  fitted  with  a  culet  of 
'penny-plate'  scales  (No.  xiii).  Hewitt  re- 
cords that  it  was  purchased  in  1840  for 
the  Tower  from  Count  Oddi  of  Padua,  but 
Mr.  C.  R.  Beard  has  shown  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (March  1931)  that  it  was  one  of  the 


No.  XIII.  NORTH  ITALIAN  CUIRASSIER  ARMOUR  :  EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  THE  ODDI  FAMILY,  PAD1  \  : 
BY     GRACIOUS     PERMISSION     OF     HIS    MAJESTY     THE     KING 
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No.    XIV.— BRESCIAN    PISTOLS    SIGNED    IL    NEGRONI    IL    BRENTO  :   SECOND  HALF 
SI  VI  Ml  I  Mil  CENTURY:  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


armours  worn  at  the  Eglinton  Tournament 
in  1839,  and  was  sold  at  Oxenham's  in  1841 
with  other  armour,  which  had  been  brought 
together  for  that  romantic  occasion,  before 
passing  into  the  Tower  armoury.  That  it  was 
acquired  originally  from  Count  Oddi  is  prob- 
ably true  enough,  and  the  Imperial  eagles 
may  refer  to  the  augmentation  which  was 
granted  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Capo- 
dalista  family,  who  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  this  armour  in  the  sale  cata- 
logue. Mr.  Beard  was  not,  however,  able  to 
trace  a  connexion  between  the  latter  and  the 
Oddi,  though  both  belonged  to  the  Veneto. 
Another  relic  of  Lord  Eglinton's  tourna- 
ment, which  marked  the  revival  of  interest 


No.  X\       PAH  -<>F  SCOTTISH   l'lslul>  U  I IH    I  III    SIGNATURE  OF  THOMAS  CADDELL, 

I  k.iih  I  Mil   1  I  Ml   IO    :    \'.\    GF  V  101  S    PI  RMISSION   "1     HIS    MAJESTY   THE    KING 


in  the  Middle  Ages  and  set  sev- 
eral wealthy  amateurs  collecting 
armour,  is  the  suit  which  was  worn 
on  that  occasion  by  the  Marquess 
of  Waterford.  It  is  one  of  three 
'Gothic'  harnesses,  all  very  freely 
restored,  which  were  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Windsor  for  decora- 
tive purposes  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Since  Laking  published  his 
catalogue  of  the  Windsor  armoury, 
the  two  Greenwich  armours, 
known  as  Lord  Worcester's  and 
Sir  John  Smythe's  and  a  number 
of  double  pieces  of  Henry  VIII's 
armours,  were  transferred  by  com- 
mand of  his  present  Majesty  to 
the  armoury  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  collection  of  offensive  arms  is  too  num- 
erous to  be  described  here  in  any  detail.  One 
singles  out  for  mention  three  swords  as  fine 
examples  of  the  English  types  of  hilt  (No.  xi). 
The  blades  of  King  James's  and  Charles's 
weapons  are  the  work  of  Clemens  Horn  Ci 
Solingen.  The  openwork  pommel  of  King 
James's  sword  is  similar  to  one  found  in  the 
Thames  and  now  in  the  London  Museum. 
The  other  two  reproduced  here  show  the 
heavy  ball  pommel  which  is  a  characteris"  ' " 
of  English  hilts.  But  the  affinity  betwee 
their  silver  decoration  and  that  on  Contin 
ental  examples  suggests  that  there  was 
close  connexion  between  the  craftsmen  c  1 
both  sides  of  the  water,  such  as 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Houn- 
slow  bladesmiths.  A  later  English 
type  is  represented  by  the  'mor- 
tuary' chased  with  the  heads  of 
Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria 
and  the  rose  and  crown  (No.  xviii) . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  elabor- 
ately chiselled  hilt  of  the  sword 
(No.  ix)  known  as  John  Hamp- 
den's is  of  Continental  workman- 
ship and  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  Parliamentary  leader.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  was  worn 
by  him  in  his  youth  before  he 
had  adopted  a  Puritan  severity  of 
dress.  There  is  in  existence  an- 
other sword,  or  'tuck,'  with  a  good 
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No.  XVI.— SCOTTISH  BACKSWORD  OF 
KING  GEORGE  III  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PER- 
MISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THK     KING 


claim  to  have  been  his,  as  it 
was  long  preserved  by  his 
descendants  before  it  passed 
into  the  collection  of  Mr.  J. 
Hain  Friswell,  in  whose  sale 
at  Christie's  it  was  includ- 
ed in  1883.  It  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
Another  richly  chiselled 
sword  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  that  presented  by  King 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(No.  ix),  the  gift  from  one 
great  soldier  to  another.  But 
the  number  of  swords  with 
historical  associations,  which 
include  among  them  those 
of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  (No. 
x),  Napoleon  I,  Joseph  Bon- 
aparte and  Prince  Bliicher, 
are  too  numerous  for  men- 
tion here.  We  illustrate  (No. 
xvi)  a  Scottish  backsword, 
which  belonged  to  King 
George  III,  because  it  pre- 
serves the  'japanning'  (black  paint  picked  out  with 
gold)  with  which  the  hilts  of  this  type  of  sword  were 
usually  finished,  but  which  in  most  cases  has  now  van- 
ished. A  painting  in  the  Castle  by  B.  Du  Pan  shows 
the  family  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  in  1748,  and 
among  them  Prince  George  in  Highland  costume. 
This  is  surprisingly  soon  after  Culloden,  when  the 


'Butcher'  had  forbidden  the  clansmen  to  wear  their  distinctive 
dress  and  arms.  It  looks  as  if  the  policy  of  conciliation,  where- 
by regiments  of  foot  were  raised  in  Scotland  and  their  good 
will  encouraged  by  recognition  of  local  traditions  and  habits, 
had  begun  sooner  than  is  generally  realized.  The  armoury  con- 
tains, too,  an  early  Highland  targe  dated  1692.  The  pair  of 

pistols  (No.  xv)  ensigned  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  cannot 
from  their  form  be  the  work  of  the 
Thomas  Caddell  of  Doune,  who 
worked  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  stated  by  Laking.  The  signature 
must  refer  to  an  eighteenth-century 
maker  of  the  same  name.  These,  and 
a  pair  of  Brescian  pistols  (No.  xiv) 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
firearms  in  the  armoury,  which  in- 
clude wheel-lock  guns  and  several 
early  magazine  and  repeating  arms. 
Many  of  the  fine  flint-lock  guns 
came  from  the  Prince  Regent's  col- 
lection at  Carlton  House.  One  or  two, 
one  notices,  were  presents  to  him 
from  his  eccentric  friend,  Colonel 
Hanger,  who  used  to  sally  forth  with 
him  at  Brighton  shooting  at  chimney- 
pots. There  are  specimens  of  the  rich 
presentation  pieces  which  were  made 
by  Boutet  of  Versailles,  who  worked 
for  Napoleon  I,  and  of 'Joe'  Manton, 
whose  name  as  a  gunmaker  is  still  re- 
membered by  sportsmen  who  know 
nothing  else  of  the  history  of  arms, 
and  makes  a  worthy  ending  to  this 
present  review  of  the  Royal  Armoury. 


No.  XVII.     PARI  ISAN UARD 

01    HENRII\    KIM. 1  'I    I  R  VNI  I 
BY       GRA<  h  'I  -        PI  RMISSII  i\ 
01      HIS     \l  \  II  STY    THK    KING 
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GERRIT  JENSEN,   CABINET-MAKER 
TO  THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD 

By    R.    W.    SYMONDS 


IN  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eight- 
eenth centuries,  there  lived  in  London  a 
certain  cabinet-maker  named  Gerrit  Jen- 
sen. He  was  a  craftsman  of  considerable  stand- 
ing, and  held,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Royal 
warrant  of  cabinet-maker  to  Charles  II, 
James  II,  William  III  and  Mary,  and  Queen 
Anne.  Unfortunately  the  lapse  of  time  has 
caused  nearly  all  particulars  concerning  his 
life  and  work  to  be  lost.  His  name  to-day  is 
occasionally  mentioned  by  writers  on  English 
furniture  as  being  that  of  a  fashionable  cab- 
inet-maker, who  supplied  expensive  furniture 
to  the  Royal  Household  and  the  English  no- 
bility; that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Joiners' 
Company,  and  that  sometimes  his  name  was 
spelt  in  the  English  form  of  Johnson. 

In  searching  for  further  particulars  con- 
cerning Gerrit  Jensen,  I  have  discovered  a 
document  in  the  Public  Record  Office  renew- 
ing his  appointment  as  cabinet-maker  to  the 
Crown,  and  also  his  will  at  Somerset  House. 


No.  I.— INLAID  DETAILS  OF  TOP  OF  THE  WRITING  TABLE,  ILLUSTR 
SHOWING   CROWN    AND    CIPHER  :     BY   GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF 


The  former,  although  not  dated,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  in  1689,  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  III  and  Mary.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  our  Trusty  and  welbeloved  Servant  Gerit 
Jensen  hath  for  diverse  yeares  past  been  served  by  us 
in  the  makeing  and  Selling  of  all  Sorts  of  Cabbinets 
Boxes  Lookeing  Glasses  Tables  and  Stands  Ebony 
Frames  and  for  the  Furnishing  of  all  Sorts  of  Glasse 
plates  of  well  plained  and  pollished  as  not  plained  or 
pollished  and  all  other  things  relating  to  the  Cabbinet 
makers  Trade  as  well  for  our  owne  use  and  Service  as 
for  the  Service  of  our  Dearest  Consort  the  Queene 
both  in  Our  Household  and  Our  Stables,  and  else 
where  These  are  therefore  to  Signifie  unto  you  Our 
Royall  Pleasure  That  wee  have  in  our  princely  wis- 
dome  thought  fit  to  Gonfirme  and  continue  and  doe 
hereby  confirme  and  continue  the  Said  Gerrit  Jensen 
in  the  place  of  Cabbinet  maker  and  Glasse  Seller  to  us 
and  our  Dearest  Consort  the  Queene  for  the  makeing 
provideing  all  Selling  of  all  Sorts  of  Cabbinets  Boxes 
Looking  Glasses  Tables  and  Stands  Ebony  Frames, 
and  for  the  furnishing  provideing  and  Selling  of  all 
Sorts  of  Glasse  plates  aswell 
plained  and  polished  as  not 
plained  and  pollished  and  all 
other  things  relateing  or  ap- 
perteyning  to  the  Cabbinet 
makers  Trade  both  for  our 
owne  use  and  Service  of  &  for 
the  Service  of  our  dearest  Con- 
sort the  Queene  in  all  our 
Houses  and  Wardrobes  &  in 
the  Office  of  our  Stables  and 
Else  where  And  our  Further 
will  and  Pleasure  is  That  you 
our  said  Lord  Chamberlaine 
shall  immediatly  upon  Sight 
here  of  Admit  &  Sweare  the 
said  Gerrit  Jensen  our  Cab- 
binet Maker  in  ordinary  To 
enjoy  the  said  place  with  all 
perquisites  benefits  and  Ad- 
vantages which  are  any  wise  be- 
longing to  the  Same  Or  which 


«& 


ATED  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE, 
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any  other  of  Our  Servants 
in  the  like  place  have  held 
&  enjoyed  to  all  intents  & 
purposes  whatsoever  Given 
at  Our  Court  at  Whitehall 
Day  of  in  the 

first  yeare  of  our  Reigne. 

This  document  is  evi- 
dence of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  Gerrit 
Jensen  was  held  at  that 
time.  The  fact  that  he 
was  called  a  glass  seller 
as  well  as  a  cabinet- 
maker is  illuminating 
as  it  shows  that  the 
making  of  looking- 
glasses  had  become 
sufficiently  popular  at 
this  period  to  be  meri- 
ted a  separate  craft. 

As  might  be  expect- 
ed, considerable  bio- 
graphical data  are 
found  in  the  will.  It 
was  drawn  up  on  Aug- 
ust 15th,  1  7  1 5,  and 
proved  on  February 
17th,  1 7 1 5  (i.e.  1  716), 
showing  that  he  died 
between  these  two 
dates.  He  is  described 
as  a  cabinet-maker  of 

the  Parish  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields.  His 
wife  was  named  Hellen,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  four  children  living,  Francis, 
Hellen,  Isaac  and  Katherine,  all  of  whom 
were  under  the  age  of  2 1 .  He  married  twice, 
and  by  his  first  wife  must  have  had  a  son 
who  predeceased  him,  because  a  daughter- 
in-law,  Anne  Jensen,  and  a  grand-daughter, 
Winifred  Jensen,  are  mentioned  also  as  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  will.  To  the  latter  he  left 
his  'own  Pickture,  my  first  wife's  Pickture  and 
her  father's  Pickture.' 

According  to  the  will,  he  had  two  houses 
and  a  warehouse  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  held 
on  lease  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  ware- 
house was  undoubtedly  his  workshop,  and 
presumably  he  lived  in  one  of  the  two  men- 
tioned houses.  Besides  these  he  owned  a  COUn- 


No.    II. -FOLDING    WRITING 
ACCOUNT   DATED    OCTOBER 


TABLE:     PROBABLY    1 H I     ONE    REFERRED    TO    IN   GI-.K KIT  JENSEN'S 
30TH,    1690  :     BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 


try  house,  with  i  acre  and  3  roods  of  land,  at 
Brook  Green,  Hammersmith.  He  also  had 
houses  and  land  at  Great  Harefield  and  Little 
Harefield,  in  the  Parish  of  Selling,  Kent, 
leased  from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
From  the  Rate  Books  at  Westminster  City 
Hall,  it  appears  that  Jensen  first  occupied  the 
premises  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  in  the  year 
1693,  as  his  name  is  not  listed  for  previous 
years.  Between  1 693  and  1 7 1 6  he  paid  a  yearly 
rate  ranging  from  £1  6s.  Qd.  to  £2  8s.  od.  In 
these  Rate  Books  his  name  is  spelt  sometimes 
as  Johnson  and  sometimes  as  Johnston,  and 
for  one  year  as  Janson.  Gerrard  and  Garret 
are  alternatives  for  the  christian  name.  His 
address  is  given  as  St.  Martin's  Lane  West, 
which  would  infer  that  his  premises  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street.  It  must  be  remem- 
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No.  III.— LOOKING-GLASS  IN  MARQUETRY  FRAME:   CIRCA   1686: 
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bered  that  St.  Martin's  Lane  was  then  a  much 
longer  thoroughfare,  as  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  Trafalgar  Square,  it  continued 
until  it  joined  the  Strand  at  right  angles. 

Unquestionably  Gerrit  Jensen  at  his  death 
was  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  derived  his  wealth  from  his 
business  of  cabinet-making.  The  fact  that  he 
kept  both  a  town  and  a  country  house,  and 
that  he  had  a  portrait  painted  of  himself,  of 
his  two  wives  and  eldest  son,  and  that  he 
owned  plate  and  jewels  (the  use  of  which  he 
gave  his  wife  on  his  death),  all  go  to  show 
that  he  was  comfortably  off.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  the  year  of 
his  birth,  but  the  fact  that  in  1680  he  was  so 
well  established  in  business  as  to  be  appointed 
cabinet-maker  to  the  Crown,  would  imply 
that  he  was  well  over  60  years  of  age  when 
he. died.  In  this  respect  the  signature  to  the 


will  (No.  viii),  even  taking  into  consideration 
that  he  was  ill  at  the  time  of  signing,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  shaky  hand,  like  that  of  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  signature  with  the  one  on  the  account 
reproduced  here  (No.  vii),  which  shows  how 
he  signed  his  name  twenty  years  previously 
when  presumably  he  was  in  his  prime. 

His  name  Gerrit  Jensen  infers  that  he  was 
not  of  English  nationality,  and,  therefore, 
was  probably  born  abroad  whence  he  emi- 
grated to  England.  Gerrit  Jensen  and  its  an- 
glicized version,  Garrett  Johnson,  were  not 
unusual  names  in  England  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries ;  quite 
a  number  of  persons  bore  very  similar  names 
who  had  no  connexion  with  Jensen  the  cab- 
inet-maker. For  instance,  according  to  the 
Rate  Books,  in  17 15,  a  Garrett  Johnson  lived 
in  Denmark  Court,  and  another  Garrett 
Johnson  resided  in  Mary  Gold  Alley.  Again 
at  Somerset  House,  there  is  a  will  of  a  tailor, 
whose  christian  name  and  surname  are  not 
only  spelt  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Gerrit 
Jensen's,  but  whose  will  was  proved  at  the 
same  time.  And  in  the  State  Papers  (Domes- 
tic Series)  between  the  years  1692  1703,  there 
is  mentioned  the  granting  of  several  passes  to 
individuals  of  the  names  of  Gerrett  Jansen, 
Gerit  Jetsen  and  Gerrit  Jansen,  to  go  to  Hol- 
land, one  of  whom  is  described  as  a  Dutchman 
and  another  as  a  Dutch  seaman. 

In  the  Register  of  Deaths,  preserved  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Martins-in-the-Fields, 
there  is  entered  the  death  of  a  'Mr.  Garret 
Johnston  M,'  December  2nd,  17 15.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  this  refers  to  Gerrit 
Jensen,  especially  as  the  date  accords  with 
the  dates  in  the  will.  The  prefix  'Mr.,'  which 
implies  that  the  person  was  someone  of  stand- 
ing and  importance,  is  another  reason  that 
supports  this  point  of  view,  as  usually  the 
name  only  is  recorded  with  the  letter  M.,  F., 
or  C.  following,  to  denote  whether  the  de- 
ceased person  was  a  man,  woman  or  child. 

There  would  be  nothing  unusual  in  the  use 
of  the  anglicized  version  of  his  name  in  the 
register,  as  in  an  illiterate  age  like  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  correct  spelling  of  names 
was  in  no  way  considered  important,  even  by 
their  owners.  As  an  example  of  this  we  find  in 
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the  entries  in  the  ledgers  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold Accounts  Jensen's  name  spelt  in  fourteen 
different  ways.  Again,  in  the  text  of  the  will 
his  christian  name  is  spelt  Gerrett,  but  in  the 
signature  it  is  spelt  with  an  T  and  one  't.'  It 
would  appear  from  his  signatures,  of  which 
there  are  three  so  far  recorded  (two 
being  here  reproduced  on  page  2  74) , 
that  he  spelt  his  name  Gerrit  Jensen. 

I  have  searched  the  newspapers  at 
the  British  Museum  for  mention  of 
Jensen's  death.  Unfortunately  those 
papers  that  would  have  been  likely 
to  report  it,  are  missing.  Undoubt- 
edly Gerrit  Jensen  was  of  Danish  or 
Dutch  descent,  although  he  may 
have  been  born  in  this  country.  If 
this  were  so,  it  is  possible,  owing  to 
the  prominence  he  attained  in  his 
trade,  that  his  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker established  in  London  before 
him.  This,  however,  is  only  a  sur- 
mise, but  if  he  were  born  abroad  he 
must  have  come  to  England  whilst 
still  a  young  man,  in  order  to  have 
achieved  the  success  that  he  did. 

In  considering  the  furniture  made 
by  Gerrit  Jensen,  the  descriptions  in 
the  Royal  Household  Accounts  give 
a  very  fair  idea  of  its  general  char- 
acteristics. It  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  of  the  following  types:  japan, 
marquetry,  walnut,  prince-wood 
and  furniture  'inlaid  with  mcttall.' 
The  first  of  Jensen's  bills  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Royal  Household  Ac- 
counts (November  nth,  1680),  is 
for  'A  present  to  the  Emperour  of 
Morocco,'  and  reads  as  follows: 
For  a  Cabonet  and  frame  table  stands  and 
glasse  all  of  Japan  worke,  another  greal 
glass  with  a  gill  frame,  a  strong  box,  covered 
with  Ghagrine,  and  bound  with  gilt  Irons, 
and  a  frame  to  it  all  packed  up      £80-10. 

*  The  'little  house'  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
account  of  Thomas  Roberts,  who  was  chair- 
maker  and  joiner  to  the  Crown,  contempor- 
ary with  Jensen.  In  a  bill  Michaelmas  1704- 
Mh  haelmas  1705)  headed  'In  her  Maju  draw- 
ing roome  in  her  little  house  at  Windsor,' 
sonic  stook  arc  charged  by  Roberts.  Ii  would. 
therefore,  seem  that  the  'litde  house'  was  a  pri- 
vate residence  belonging  to  Queen  Mary  II. 


The  last  of  his  bills  is  of  August  ioth,  1 714, 
and  is  for  the  following  item : 

Att  Windsor 

For  goeing  to  Windsor  wth  my  Men  putting  all  things 
in  repaire  in  the  little  house  and  Castle  &  Lineing 
Severall  Tables  wth  green  Velvet  £30.* 


No.   (V.     CABINET  RESEMBLING   ONE   DESCRIBED   IN    JENSEN'S  ACCOUNT  DATED 
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Between  the  years  1680-17 14  therefore,  he 
supplied  numerous  expensive  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  also  many  looking-glasses,  framed 
and  unframed.  He  made  furniture  for  Wind- 
sor Castle,  the  Palaces  of  Hampton  Court, 
of  St.  James  and  of  Whitehall;  for  Kensington 
House  and  Somerset  House,  and  for  the  Royal 
residence  at  Newmarket,  the  yachts  Fubbs 
and  Isabella,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Jensen  was  cabinet- 
maker to  the  Crown,  copies  of  his  bills  have 
been  preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 
The  brief  descriptions  of  the  furniture  in  these 
bills  are  sufficient  to  associate  a  few  of  the 
items  with  pieces  in  the  Royal  collection  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Three  specimens  so  closely 
tally  with  the  descriptions  in  the  accounts, 
that  one  can  presume  them  to  be  the  actual 
pieces.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  they  were 
undoubtedly  made  by  Jensen,  as  according 


No.    V.— WRITING-DESK    TABLE    INLAID    SILVER    AND    BRASS  :    PROB 
IN   JENSEN'S  INVOICE,    LADY-DAY,   1695    :   BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION 


to  the  Royal  Accounts  no  furniture  of  this 
character  was  supplied  to  the  Crown  at  this 
period  by  any  other  cabinet-maker.  The  de- 
sign of  Jensen's  furniture  was  very  French  in 
character;  in  fact,  he  actually  imitated  the  in- 
laid metal  furniture  of  the  French  ebeniste, 
Andre  Boulle.  Nor,  as  far  as  is  known  to-day, 
is  there  any  record  of  another  English  cabinet- 
maker who  made  furniture  of  this  description. 
The  three  pieces  in  the  Royal  collection  at 
Windsor  Castle  are:  a  marquetry  writing- 
table,  a  marquetry  cabinet  with  glass  doors, 
and  a  writing-desk  table  inlaid  with  silver  and 
brass.  Regarding  the  first  of  these  pieces  (No. 
ii),  the  following  is  the  item  in  Jensen's  bill 
(October  30th,  1690)  which,  from  its  descrip- 
tion, appears  to  refer  to  this  piece.  The  bill  is 
headed  'For  her  Mats  Service  att  Kensing- 
ton,' and  the  item  reads: 

For  a  Folding  writeing  table  fine  Markatree  with  a 

Crowne  &  Cypher  £22-10. 
The  actual  table  has 
a  folding  top  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  described 
as  a  'folding  writeing 
table.'  Moreover,  it  is 
decorated  with  'fine 
Markatree,'  and  the 
top  is  also  inlaid  with 
the  'Crowne  &  Cypher' 
(No.  i).  Another  fea- 
ture is  that  the  size  and 
elegant  design  of  this 
table  is  more  suitable 
for  a  woman  than  for 
a  man.  The  quality  of 
workmanship  of  the 
marquetry  and  the 
general  cabinet  work, 
most  noticeable  in  the 
drawer  linings,  is  ex- 
ceptional ;  especially  as 
cabinet  work  for  this 
period.  The  close 
grained  hard  wood 
which  is  used  for  the 
drawer  linings  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify,  but  it 
is  rather  similar  to  a 
plain  figured  satin- 
wood.  It  may  have 
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been  an  imported  wood  from  the 
East  Indies.  In  design  this  table, 
supported  on  eight  legs  with  fold- 
ing top  and  independent  unit  of 
small  drawers,  is  a  direct  copy 
from  a  contemporary  French  piece. 

The  cabinet  with  glass  doors 
(No.  iv)  resembles  in  its  design  the 
description  of  an  item  in  an  ac- 
count of  Jensen's,  dated  July  24th, 
1693,  which  reads: 
For  a  glass  case  of  fine  markatree  upon  a 
Cabonettwith  doors  for  Kensington/^o. 
This  cabinet  was  also  supplied 
'for  her  Mats  use  att  Kensington.' 

This  is  the  only  piece  inlaid  with 
marquetry  of  this  description  that 
appears  in  Jensen's  bills,  and, 
therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  this  cabinet,  now  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,*  is  the  identical  one 
referred   to   in   this    account  of  July    1693. 

The  writing-desk  table  (No.  v)  seems  to 
answer  the  following  description  of  a  table 
supplied  'For  his  Mats  Service  at  Kensing- 
ton,' and  invoiced  by  Jensen  (Michaelmas, 
1694  to  Lady-Day,  1695). 
For  a  fine  writing  desk  Table  inlaid  wth  mettall  £7°- 

The  metal  in  the  case  of  the  Windsor  table  is 
silver  and  brass,  and  the  inlaid  woods  are  of 
numerous  kinds;  difficult  to  recognize  to-day 
because  of  the  polish.  The  drawer  fronts  ap- 
pear to  be  of  bog-oak  with  a  cross-banding  of 
king- wood.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  top 
(No.  vi)  which  is  constructed  of  a  single 
plank  of  thick  oak  framed  at  the  ends,  is  that 
it  is  fixed  to  the  carcass  by  means  of  four 
dowels.  This  undoubtedly  was  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  oak  splitting  through  shrink- 
age, which  would  most  likely  have  happened 
if  the  top  had  been  fixed  firmly  to  the  carcass 
in  the  usual  way.  Several  pieces  of  this  inlaid 
metal  furniture  appear  in  Jensen's  bills.  The 
original  account,  which  is  illustrated  (No.vii), 
is  for  a  writing  table  and  cabinet  of  this 
description.!  All   these  pieces  of  furniture, 

*  The  fact  that  this  cabinet  and  the  writing  table  were  made 
originally  for  Queen  Mary's  use  at  Kensington  and  are  now 
at  Windsor  ( lastle,  does  not  in  any  way  infer  that  they  can- 
not be  the  same  pieces,  as  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
furniture  to  be  moved  from  one  Royal  Palace  to  another. 


No.    VI.     DETAILS    OF    TOP    OF    INLAID   WRITING-DESK     rABLE,    [LLUSTRATED    ON 
I  UK    OPPOSITE    PAGE:    BY   GRACIOUS    PERMISSION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 


'inlaid  with  mettall,'  were  extremely  expen- 
sive; especially  so  when  one  considers  the 
very  low  wages  Jensen  paid  to  his  workmen. 
The  looking-glass  with  marquetry  frame 
(No.  iii)  cannot  be  so  closely  identified  with 
any  item  in  Jensen's  bills  as  the  three  pieces 
already  discussed.  This  mirror  originally  be- 
longed to  a  set  of  furniture  consisting  of  a 
table,  a  pair  of  stands  and  a  looking-glass, 
all  of  which  were  made  en  suite.  Jensen  sup- 
plied numerous  sets  of  this  description  of 
walnut,  marquetry,  olive-wood,  inlaid  ebony, 
japan  and  'right  japan'  between  the  years 
1 680- 1 690 ;  after  that  time,  this  design  of  look- 
ing-glass went  out  of  fashion.  The  prices  he 
charged  for  these  sets  ranged  from  jCj  10s.  to 
£55;  the  most  costly  being  those  of  'right 
japan.'  An  item  in  an  account  for  May  1  ith, 
1 086,  might  refer  to  the  set  of  which  the  look- 
ing-glass illustrated  formed  a  part;  if  this  be 
so,  then  it  has  never  been  moved  from  Wind- 
sor Castle.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Alt  Windsor  Castle  Queenes  Side 

In  ye  Gallery 

For  a  Table,  Stands  &  glasse  Inlayd  in 

Wallnuttree  the  glasse 

39  Inches        £40. 

The  sight  size  of  the  glass  of  the  actual 

f  Unfortunately  these  two  pieces  must  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  when  Whitehall  Palace  w:as  burnt  in  the  year  1697. 
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mirror  measures  38  in.  high,  whereas  the 
measurement  in  the  account  is  39  in.  If  this 
latter  measurement  were  the  actual  height  of 
the  glass-plate,  then  it  would  agree  with  the 
sight  measurement  of  38  in.  of  the  mirror,  as 
at  least  \  in.  top  and  bottom  of  the  glass  is 
covered  by  the  rabbett.  The  design  of  the 
marquetry,  with  its  circular  medallion  on  the 
hood  enclosing  a  head  in  profile,  is  very 
French  in  character,  which  also  implies  that 
this  piece  was  designed  and  made  by  Jensen. 
In  some  instances  the  looking-glasses  in 
Jensen's  accounts  are  extremely  costly,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  £  in 
terms  of  labour  in  1 700  was  worth  about  five 


times  more  than  what  it  repre- 
sents to-day.  As  examples  of  such 
glasses,  the  following  (Michael- 
mas 1 700- 1 701)  maybe  cited: 
In  the  Painted  Gardain  Roome  at 
Hampton  Court 

For  4  Glasses  for  the  Peires  of  62  inches 
long  and  36  inches  broad  £320. 
Again  in  1693,  Jensen  charges, 
For  3  large  pannells  of  all  Glass  with 
a  border  of  rought  glass  round  about 
them  wth  carved  worke  upon  the  Glass 
of  the  middle  pannel  £300. 
Another  costly  item   appears  in 
an  account  (Michaelmas    1702- 
Michaelmas   1703)  under  the 
heading  of: 

In  her  Majties  new  Drawing  roome  at 
S'  James's 

For  two  guilt  Tables  Stands  and  two 
Glasses  each  81  inches  long  and  45 
broad  with  guilt  wooden  frames  rich  & 
carv'd  £450. 

The  interest  taken  by  King  Wil- 
liam III  and  Queen  Mary  in  the 
furniture  supplied  by  Jensen,  is 
shown  by  the  following  item  sup- 
plied in  1696: 

For  two  modells  of  a  deske  and  table  £6. 
Such  models  were  undoubtedly 
made  for  royal  approval  before 
the  order  was  executed. 

It  is  known  that  Jensen  supplied 
a  japan  set  of  a  table,  glass  and 
stands  and  other  looking-glasses,  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  as  recorded 
in  the  Expense  Book  of  this  nobleman. 
He  also  supplied  a  table  and  stands  and  a  strong 
boxfor£io,tothe  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  ori- 
ginal bill  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  March,  Inspector 
of  the  Palace  at  Windsor,  for  his  courtesy  in 
showing  me  the  furniture  illustrated,  and  also 
for  giving  me  information  concerning  it. 
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S 


TILL  vivid  in  the 

public  memory 

will  be  the  impor- 
tant historic  jewels  of 
English  workmanship 
from  the  Windsor  Cas- 
tle collection,  shown 
last  year  in  the  Exhib- 
ition of  British  Art  at 
Burlington  House. 
Permission  has  now 
been  graciously  ac- 
corded by  His  Majesty 
the  King  to  illustrate 
in  The  Connoisseur  a 
wider  selection  of  spec- 
imens of  unusual  inter- 
est from  the  Royal  c<  »1- 
lections  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  article. 
The  Tudor  cameos 
are  almost  certainly 
alone  in  having  been 
in  the  Royal  possession 
from  the  time  of  their 
execution,  ifwe  except 
a  possible   dispersion 

during  the  Commonwealth.  The  fine  collec- 
tion of  rings  and  gems  formed  by  the  anti- 
quary Abraham  deGoorle  (Gorlaeus)  of  Delft 
(d.  1609)  was  purchased  at  his  death  by  James 
I,  who  gave  them  to  Prince  Henry,  after  which 
they  passed  to  Prince  Charles.  Charles,  on  his 
accession,  made  important  additions  to  his  col- 
lections, and  in  1639  commissioned  a  Dutch 
artist,  Abraham  van  der  Doort,  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  of  his  works  of  art;  in  it  are  men- 
tioned 'five  agates'  (cameos),  two  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  The  story  of  the  expedients  by 
which  Charles  raised  money  to  relieve  his  fin- 
ancial necessities  is  well  known,  and  before 
and   during   the   Civil   War  his  jewels  and 
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works  were  freely  dis- 
posed of.  After  his 
death  most  of  his  col- 
lections were  sold,  a 
notable  purchaser  be- 
ing Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  who  on  her 
abdication  laid  the 
jewels  before  the  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  in 
the  church  of  Loreto, 
where  they  remained 
till  the  French  inva- 
sion of  1797. 

The  collection  of 
Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  was 
found  to  contain  a 
number  of  gems  cor- 
responding to  items  in 
Gorlaeus'  catalogue 
published  in  160 1, pass- 
ing in  the  eighteenth 
century  into  the  Marl- 
borough collection, 
which  was  dispersed 
in  1899.  Many  of  the 
gems  recovered  after  the  Restoration  were 
placed  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  under  the 
charge  of  a  connoisseur  named  Thomas  Chif- 
finch.  The  majority  must,  however,  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  two  disastrous  fires  at  the 
Palace  in  1691  and  1697. 

After  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  vogue  for 
gem-engraving  died  down,  and  was  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent  revived  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  an  inter- 
est in  the  antique  stimulated  the  taste  for 
classical  gems  and  work  of  a  high  quality  in 
that  style  by  contemporary  engravers.  As 
might  be  expected,  enthusiasm  outran  dis- 
crimination, and  inferior  specimens,  in  some 
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cases  fraudulent  imitations,  were 
successfully  passed  off  on  collec- 
tors. Windsor  Castle  has  not  en- 
tirely escaped :  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  George  III,  who  showed 
some  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  works 
of  art,  was  persuaded  to  purchase  a 
collection  belonging  to  a  certain  Jo- 
seph Smith,  for  some  time  consul  at 
Venice,  much  of  which  was  of  in- 
ferior interest;  a  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1767  by 
A.  F.  Gori,  with  the  title 
Dactyliotheca  Smithiana.  More 
recently  the  Royal  collec- 
tions were  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  whose 
practical  interest  in  the  care 
of  the  Royal  palaces  is  shown 
by  his  arrangement  of  the 
art  treasures  as  seen  to-day. 
Of  the  classical  cameos, 
first  place  must  be  given  to 
the  magnificent  and  excep- 
tionally large  (7^  in.  by  5! 


No.  V.— PHILIP  II,  KING 
ADORATION  OF  THE 
PERMISSION     OF     HIS 
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in.)  laureate  bust  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  (No.  i),  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  contemporary  portrait;  the 
four  or  five  strata  of  the  stone  (ori- 
ental sardonyx)  have  been  used 
with  the  utmost  skill.  It  is  included 
in  Van  derDoort's  catalogue,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  'cracked  and 
broken  in  former  time  by  the  Lady 
Somerset  when  her  husband  was 
Lord  Chamberlain.'  The  other  (No. 
ii)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
late  Roman  period  show- 
ing two  helmeted  heads  fac- 
ing each  other;  on  the  re- 
verse is  a  crude  intaglio,  pro- 
bably later,  with  an  abrax- 
as and  a  Gnostic  legend. 
We  may  now  touch  upon 
the  several  rare  examples 
of  the  jeweller's  and  gem- 
cutter's  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance, beginning  with  the 
series  of  Tudor  portraits. 
Perhaps  the  most  charming 


Nos.  VII,  VIII  AND  IX.— THREE  CAMEO  PORTRAITS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  :  No.  IX  IS  NOT  FINISHED  :  IT  IS  THOUGHT  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  I  tRIGIN  W.LY  INTENDED  AS  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  TUDOR:  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 
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is  the  cameo  in  oriental  sardonyx 
of  Henry  VIII  with  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  little  Prince  Ed- 
ward (No.  iii) ;  the  Prince  wears  a 
baby's  cap  and  holds  a  rattle.  On 
the  reverse  is  an  intaglio  following 
the  outlines  of  the  cameo,  but  the 
Prince  is  represented  as  older,  and 
wearing  a  hat  like  that  of  the  King. 
Another  cameo  (No.  iv)  shows  the 
King  alone.  They  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  artist  Richard  As- 
tyll,  or  Atsyll,  who  was  active  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  large  cameo -portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (No.  viii)  is  one 
of  what  must  have  been  a  consid- 
erable number,  and  is  probably 
the  finest  extant.  It  is  an  oriental  sardonyx, 
in  three  strata,  dark  brown,  grey  and  honey 
brown,  showing  the  Queen  in  a  jewelled  cap, 


No  XI.— BACK  AND  INSIDE  OF  THE  II  NN(  IX,  ( >R  I IARNLEY  JEWEL  WHICH  IS  SHOWN 
IN   THE  COLOUR   PLATE   :   BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


Cabinet  de  Medailles,  Paris.  The  last  royal 
portrait,  perhaps  by  Jacopo  da  Trezzo  of 
Milan  (c.  151 5-1 589),  represents  Philip  II  of 
Spain  (No.  v),  and  this  was  probably  given  to 
Charles  I  in  1639;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Van 
der  Doort  catalogue,  where  it  is  described  as 
an   'agate-stone'   of  King   Philip   of  Spain, 


No.  X.— GOLD  ENAMELLED  HAT-ORNAMEN1        I    GEORG]    \\l>   I  1 M 
DRAGON  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OP  HIS  MAJESTY    till     KING 


a  bodice  with  ruff  and  a  chain.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  also  the  work  of  Astyll,  or  of 
Julien  de  Fontenoy,  who  belonged  to  the  court 
of  Henri  IV.  Of  the  two  other  portraits,  the 
second  largest  (No.  ix),  which  is  unfinished,  has 
been  thought  to  have  been  originally  intend- 
ed as  a  portrait  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  resumed 
as  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth;  the  smallest  is  an 
oriental  sardonyx  (No.  vii).  Other  cameos  of 
Elizabeth  are  preserved  in  the  British  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museums,  in  the  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum  at  Vienna,  and  in  the 


No     XII.— SIXTEENTH-CENTURY     JEWEL    WITH    A    BYZANTINE 
CAMEO  :  BY  GRACIOUS   PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
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No.  XIII.     A 'LESSER  GEORG1  'OF    llll     I   \RLY STUART  PERIOD  :  No.  XIV.— ONE 
OF  THE  RESTORATION  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


'agate'  being  used  in  the  older  catalogues  to 
denote  what  are  actually  onyx.  A  number 
of  other  portraits  of  Philip  II  are  preserved: 
in  London,  the  British  Museum  possesses  two, 
another  is  at  South  Kensington;  abroad,  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  the  Cabinet 
de  Medailles  at  Paris  contain  specimens.  From 
the  miscellaneous  cameos,  a  fine  example  in 
agate  has  been  chosen,  representing  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  showing  liveliness  and  elab- 
orateness of  treatment,  and  a  characteristic 


No.  XV.— 'LESSER    OH  )l.., |      Ml     l'\s||      p.k  I  I.I  I  \  \  I  s      MINIATURE,  RAPHAEL'S 
ST.  GEORGE  ON  BACK  :  B^    GR    S  I'l  RMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE   KING 


undercutting  of  the  figures  (No.  vi). 
It  is  Italian,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  more  elaborate  jewels,  three 
are  reproduced  in  the  accompanying 
colour  plate.  The  upper  one  is  the 
Lennox  or  Darnley  jewel  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  former  owner,  Horace 
Walpole,  was  made  to  the  order  of 
Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Len- 
nox, in  memory  of  her  husband  the 
Regent  Lennox.  It  is  heart-shaped, 
having  on  the  front  a  cabochon  sap- 
phire with  enamelled  wings  and  fig- 
ures of  Faith,  Hope,  Victory  and 
Truth.  The  crown  opened  reveals 
two  united  hearts  with  a  love-knot 
pierced  by  arrows  and  the  motto 
OVHAT  ve  resolv  and  monogram 
msl.  The  winged  heart,  which  also 
opens,  reveals  two  clasped  hands  hold- 
ing a  hunting-horn,  and  below  it  a  skull  and 
cross-bones  with  legend  deathe  sal  desolve. 
On  the  border  is  the  legend  qvha  •  hopis  • 

STIL  CONSTANLY  .  VITH  •  PATIENCE  •  SAL  •  OB- 
TEIN  •  VICTORIE  •  IN  •  YAIR  •   PRETENCE  (WllO 

hopes  still  constantly  with  patience  shall  ob- 
tain victory  in  their  claim).  On  the  back  (No. 
xi)  are  various  symbolic  figures.  The  surround- 
ing legend  reads  my  •  stait  •  to  •  yir  •  i  •  may  • 

COMPTER  •  FOR  •  ZOV  •  OHA  •  IS  •  OF  BONTES  •  RAIR 

(My  state  to  these  I  may  compare,  for  you 
who  are  of  goodness  rare).  The  in- 
side (No.  xi)  also  is  covered  with  fig- 
ures and  legends  on  scrolls.  These 
may  well  be  enigmatic  references  to 
the  relations  of  the  Countess  with 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  Elizabeth. 
The  mermaid  pendant,  the  body 
of  a  baroque  pearl,  is  probably  late 
sixteenth-century  German,  after  de- 
signs by  Erasmus  Hornickand  Theo- 
dore de  Bry;  but  the  provenance  of 
these  jewels  is  difficult  to  determine, 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  their  origin.  The  tail  is  set 
with  rubies  on  green  enamel,  and 
the  figure  is  attached  by  chains  to  a 
flower  from  which  hangs  a  pearl-shell 
mask.  With  it  may  be  compared  ex- 
amples in  the  Waddesdon  Bequest  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Canning 
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jewel  at  South  Kensington.  The  pendent 
pearls  at  the  foot  are  modern  additions. 
The  third  illustration  in  colour  is  that  of  an 
enamelled  Italian  pendant  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century  of  elegant  design,  with  a  cen- 
tral cameo,  surrounded  by  a  flying  Cupid, 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  a  sea-monster;  the  ca- 
meos are  inferior  eighteenth-century  addi- 
tions. On  the  back  are  Apollo  and  Daphne  with 
the  legend  daphnem  •  phebvs  .  amat.  To  the 
same  period  belongs  another  jewel  (No.  xii), 
which  is  set  in  the  centre  with  a  fine  Byzan- 
tine cameo,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
with  Joseph  receiving  his  brethren,  surround- 
ed by  a  recumbent  Venus  and  a 
laureate  head,  perhaps  antique, 
and  various  negro  heads  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  mount. 

The  gold  enamelled  enseigne  or 
hat-ornament  (No.  x)  with  St. 
George  and  the  dragon  in  high 
relief  is  South  German  work,  ear- 
ly sixteenth  century,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Henry 
VIII  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
It  was  known  as  the  'Holbein 
George,'  but  Holbein's  influence 
is  unverified  and  improbable.  And 
there  is  an  enamelled  gold  locket 
set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  a 
fine  piece  of  seventeenth-century 
English  work,  which  contains  au- 
thentic hair  of  Charles  I.  The  Lyte 
jewel  and  another  similar  minia- 
ture case  in  the  British  Museum 
may  be  compared  (Waddesdon 
Bequest,  Nos.  167  and  168). 

Of  the  series  of 'Georges  of  the 
Garter'  at  Windsor,  the  earliest 
are  examples  of  the 'lesser  George,' 
of  which  three  are  illustrated, 
each  with  a  cameo  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon.  One  (No.  xiii  . 
with  empty  settings  for  diamonds, 
and  a  space  at  the  back,  once  con- 
taining a  portrait  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  was  said  to  have  been  giv- 
en to  Charles  I  on  the  scaffold  by 
Bishop  Juxon.  The  second  (No. 
xv)  is  set  with  paste  brilliants  and 
has  at  the  back  an  enamelled  min- 


No  XVI.  THE  SIGNET  RING  OF 
(  11  \KLh>  I  WITH  LION  AND 
UNICORN  SUPPORTERS  :  THE 
DIAMOND  SIGNET  OF  QUEEN 
HI  NR1ETTA  MARIA  :  THE  SAP- 
PHIRE SIGNET  OF  QUEEN 
M  \KY  II  :  AND  THE  DIAMOND 
SIGNET  OF  CHARLES  I,  WHEN 
III  WAS  PRINCE  OF  WALES  : 
BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION 
OF     HIS    MAJESTY    THE     KING 


iature  of  Raphael's  St.  George.  And  the  other 
which  is  illustrated  here  (No.  xiv)  dates  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Stuart  armorial 
signets  (No.  xvi).  That  of  Charles  I  has  a 
gold  hoop  with  steel  figures  of  a  lion  and  uni- 
corn on  the  shoulders.  This  ring  was  perhaps 
by  Thomas  Simon  (c.  1 623-1 665).  His  dia- 
mond signet  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales 
shows  the  device  finely  engraved  on  an  in- 
tractable  material.    Two  important  signets 
were  given  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Mr.  Drury 
Fortnum  in  1887  and  1897  respectively.  The 
first  formerly  belonged  to  Henrietta  Maria 
and  has  a  diamond  intaglio  show- 
ing the  King's  arms  with  hm  in 
monogram  and  r.  It  was  made 
by  Francis  Walwyn,  a  gem  en- 
graver, who  received  payment  in 
1628-9,  of  the  sum  of 'two  hun- 
dred three  score  and  seven 
pounds'  for  the  cutting  and  fin- 
ishing of  the  Royal  Arms  in  a  dia- 
mond 'with  the  letters  of  the  name 
of  our  dearest  Consort  the  Queen 
on  each  side.'  Glass  copies  as  seals 
made  and  sold  at  Holyrood  in  1 843 
still  survive,  and  are  erroneously 
associated  with  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  They  purport  to  be  from 
the  collection  of  the  (eleventh) 
Earl  of  Buchan  (1742-1829) 
who,  in  fact,  possessed  a  seal  de- 
scribed as  a  ruby,  but  actually 
a  red  paste,  bearing  arms  thought 
to  be  those  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  We  owe  the  discovery  of 
the  original  diamond  among  the 
possessions  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Brunswick  at  Geneva,  to  the 
acumen  of  Mr.  Fortnum  who  ac- 
quired it  from  the  experts  in 
charge  of  the  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion; the  ring  is  modern  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  made  to  the 
order   of  the   Duke.   The   other 
signet    among    those   illustrated 
on  this  page,  is  a  large  sapphire 
engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms 
and  m  r,  the  initials  of  Mary, 
Queen    of  William    III. 
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JOHN  TAYLOR,  the  Water-poet,  chose 
a  popular  subject  for  his  muse,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  in  giving  his  verses  the 
title  The  Needles  Excellency .  When  he  wrote : 
Flowers,  plants  and  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  flies  and  bees, 
Hills,  dales,  plains,  pastures,  skies,  seas,  rivers,  trees, 
There's  nothing  near  at  hand  or  farthest  sought 
But  with  the  needle  may  be  shaped  and  wrought, 

he  was  not  flying  very  high  poetically,  but  he 
was  giving  ah  exemplary  catalogue  of  the 
subjects  in  vogue  at  the  time  and  one  which 
applied  to  them  more  than  to  the  work  of  any 
other  period.   There  is   a   reason  for   this: 
grown-up  people, in  those  days  were  looking 
with  the  eyes  of  children  at  a  new  world  un- 
known to  their  forefathers.  Richard  Hakluyt, 
the  earliest  and  the  greatest  of  all  our  histor- 
ians of  adventure, 
was  inspired,  when 
still  a  schoolboy  at 
Westminster,  by  the 
sight  of  a  map  of  the 
newly  discovered 
world.  Long  after,  in 
the  introductory  re- 
marks to  his  great 
work,  The  Principal 
Navigations,  Voyages, 
Trafjiques    and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  English 
Nation,  referring  to 
his  travels,  he  says: 
Whereas  in  the  course 
of  this  history  often  men- 
tion  is  made  of  many 
beastes,  birds,  fishes,  ser- 
pents,   plants,    fruites, 
hearbes,  rootes,  appar- 
ell,  armour,  boates,  and 
such  other  rare  and 
strange    curiosities, 
which    wise    men    take 
great  pleasure  to  reade 


No.   I.— MIRROR  WITH  FOLDING 
OF    SILK   AND  GOLD   :  FOR  USE 


of,  but  much  more  contentment  to  see:  herein  I 
my  selfe  to  my  singuler  delight  have  bene  as  it  were 
ravished  in  beholding  all  the  premisses  gathered 
together.   .   .   . 

The  adventures  he  records  had  a  worthy 
sequel  in  our  national  life  during  the  follow- 
ing century.  Our  seamen,  whether  as  traders 
or  filibusters,  had  taken  the  Seven  Seas  as 
their  province.  Scientific  books  on  the  won- 
ders of  animal  and  plant  life  were  being  writ- 
ten, and  (what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose) 
illustrated  with  admirable  woodcuts. 

Gerard's  Herbal,  first  published  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  waited  thirty-six 
years  for  a  second  edition,  which  was  fol- 
lowed only  three  years  later  (1636)  by  a 
third.  Edward  Topsell  in  1607  published  a 

book  of  animals,  re- 
issued in  1658.  It  was 
largely  filched  (as 
he  owns)  from  the 
learned  work  of  Ges- 
ner  the  Swiss.  Tho- 
mas Moufet  brought 
out  his  Book  of  Insects 
in  1634.  Such  works, 
with  the  popular 
prints  of  the  Royal 
Family,  of  emblem- 
atical figures  of  the 
Sciences,  Virtues, 
Continents,  Seasons,. 
Elements  and  the 
like,  gave  the  needle- 
workers  what  they 
wanted.  The  result 
was  the  gay  and  at- 
tractive jumble  of 
motives  to  be  found 
in  examples  like 
those  here  illustrat- 
ed. They  are  all  Eng- 


SHUTTERS  :   IN'   FLAT  EMDRUIDERY 
IN   TRAVELLING  :  TEMP.  CHARLES   I 
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lish,  and  they  all  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  cen- 
tury— from  the  reign  of  Charles  I  to  George  I. 
The  mirror  with  the  folding  shutters  (No. 
i)  is  probably  the  earliest  in  actual  execution. 
The  lace-work  at  the  neck  and  wrists  of  the 
two  figure  subjects  is  done  separately  and  ap- 
plied afterwards,  but  there  is  practically  no 
relief- work  elsewhere.  Though  such  work  is 
earlier  in  origin  than  the  stump-work,  its  use 
here  is  no  indication  of  a  prior  date ;  for  the 
two  methods  were  practised  together  through- 
out the  century.  The  pair  of  standing  figures 
on  the  shutters  have  a  decided  likeness  to 
early  portraits  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  although  the  Queen  is  not  so  easily  re- 
cognized, because  she  has  lost  her  lace  collar 
and  the  head  is  rubbed.  The  work,  in  col- 
oured silks  and  gold  thread,  is  very  delicate 
and  charming.  The  mirror  (No.  ii)  never  had 
shutters,  and  is  complete  as  now  seen.  The 
two  figures  under  draped  canopies,  each  with 
crown  and  sceptre,  are  the  King  and  Queen. 
Further  identification  is  not  so  certain,  al- 
though the  suggestion  of  a  beard  is  in  favour 
of  Charles  I.  But  for  this,  one  would  be  in- 


No.   II.— MIRROR  FRAME  EMBROIDERED  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF 
THE   KING  AND   QUEEN  :  THE    EARLY   RESTORATION    PERIOD 


No.    Ill      MIRROR    Willi     FOLDING     SHUTTERS    DEPICTING    A 
WOODWOS1     Willi    BOW     \NI>  A  NI-GKI-sS  :  TEMP.  CHARLES   II 


clined  to  attribute  the  mirror  to  the  early 
years  of  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
The  female  figures  above  and  below,  if  em- 
blematical, may  be  intended  for  two  of  the 
Seasons — Spring  and  Summer. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  other 
mirror  shown  here  (No.  iii)  is  of  the  Restora- 
tion period.  The  figures  on  the  shutters  are 
of  a  wild  man,  or  'woodwose,'  and  a  blacka- 
moor woman.  The  man,  with  bow  and  ar- 
row, fraternizes  with  a  squirrel,  a  butterfly, 
a  snake  and  a  spider  beneath  a  tree.  The 
negress,  with  a  feather  skirt,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  and  bracelets  of  pearls,  smokes  a 
pipe.  These  figures  are  reminiscent  of  the 
American  plantations.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  the  Carolinas  were  named  after  Charles 
II,  and  New  York  after  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York.  It  is  the  period  of  the  mirror.  The 
floral  emblems  of  the  Royal  house,  the  rose 
and  thistle,  are  conspicuously  introduced 
above  and  below  the  shutters.  The  animals  in 
the  corners  are  four  of  the  six  repeated  again 
and  again  in  Stuart  work — the  lion,  leopard, 
unicorn,  stag,  camel  and  elephant.  There  is 
no  sign  of  the  unicorn's  horn  on  this  mirror, 
inviting  the  question  whether  the  animal  is  not 
meant  for  a  horse,  and  the  whole  four  intend- 
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No.  IV— P0RTRAI1  OF  A  YOUTH  IN  ARMOUR  : 
PERHAPS  PKINCK  RUPERT  :  TEMP.  CHARLES  I 


ed  to  symbolize  the  Continents. 

In  the  fine  stump- work  panel 
reproduced  in  colours,  the  two 
central  figures  play  the  role  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  The  war-god 
is  in  pseudo-classical  garb,  hold- 
ing a  spear  and  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  Carolean  hat.  The  god- 
dess of  Love  is  attended  by  Cupid 
with  bow  and  quiver.  She 
is  attired  as  a  fashionable 
lady  of  the  time,  and  the 
figure  may  be  regarded 
as  a  portrait.  So  bold  a 
disguise  is  more  suited  to 
royalty  than  to  anybody 
else,  and  there  is  warranty 
for  claiming  that  the  fig- 
ures  are  intended  for 
Charles  II  and  his  Queen. 
Any  doubt  as  to  this  iden- 
tification may  perhaps  be 
set  at  rest  by  the  promi- 
nent introduction  of  the 
rose  and  thistle  to  right 
and  left  of  the  fish  pool 
below.  The  lion  and  leop- 
ard in  the  corners  recall 
the  same  animals  on  the 
mirror  shown  in  No.  ii. 

While  it  cannot  be        li°d  of 


claimed  that  the  workers 
of  these  panels,  charming 
as  they  are,  aimed  higher 
than  at  mere  identifica- 
tion of  the  sub  j  ect,  real  por- 
traiture in  needlework  was 
attempted  frequently  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I  and 
later,  and  not  altogether 
without  success.  The  re- 
markable portraits  of  the 
King  himself  are  well 
known ;  other  personages, 
principally  those  about 
the  court,  were  also  repre- 
sented. There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  subjects 
were  for  the  most  part 
adapted  from  such  paint- 
ings or  engravings  as  were 
available.  The  small  oval 
portrait  (No.  iv)  provides 
an  interesting  problem. 
This  slight  dark-eyed  boy 
represented  in  full  armour, 
with  sword-belt  and  ample 
military  sash  can  hardly 
be  other  than  a  member 
of  the  reigning  house.  It  is 


I '.I'M    OF   A    LADY   IN    SILKS    MOUNTED    AS 
OVAL    BOX  :  EARLY  RESTORATION    PERIOD 


No.    V.— PORTRAIT    OF    KING    JAMES  II   IN 
GARTER   ROBES    :    LATE    STUART    PERIOD 


somewhat  thus  that  Van  Dyck 
portrayed  Prince  Charles,  at 
no  more  than  eleven  years  of 
age,  in  the  picture  at  Windsor ; 
or  Dobson  painted  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  York,  at  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  child  now 
in  question  was  their  contem- 
porary, but  he  seems  a 
little  older  in  years,  per- 
haps fifteen  or  sixteen,  and 
there  is  a  touch  of  decis- 
ion in  his  features  which 
does  not  belong  to  either 
of  the  others.  Their  first 
cousin  Prince  Rupert 
meets  the  case  better  than 
they  do,  or  indeed  than 
anybody  else  that  can  be 
suggested.  The  other  oval 
portrait  in  Garter  robes 
(No.  v)  is  an  easier  prob- 
lem, for  the  long  melan- 
choly face  of  James  II, 
represented  late  in  life, 
can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
But  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  claiming  the 
bust  on  the  lid  of  an  oval 
box  (No.  vi)  as  a  royal 
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Embroideries  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Richmond,  Bart. 


portrait.  It  represents  a  youngish  woman  of  about  the  time  of  the 

Restoration,  approximately  half-way  between  the  periods  exemplified 

in  the  two  male  portraits,  here  shown  (Nos.  iv  and  v),  and  contempor- 
ary with  the  stump-work  which  followed  the  Elizabethan  embroidery. 
Illustrations  Nos.  vii  and  viii  are  two  of  a  set  of  pilaster-hangings 

embroidered  in  coloured  wools  on  a  ground  of  linen  and  cotton 

material.  The  profile  bust,  with  crowned  lion  and  collared  unicorn 

crouched  on  a  ledge  below,  and  the  royal  crown  surmounting  the  oval 

frame,  must  be  that  of  a  Hanoverian  king,  for 
the  half  classical,  half  rococo  tendencies  of 
the  ornament  point  to  a  date  somewhere  be- 
tween the  years  1720  and  1730.  The  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain 
vases  is,  of  course,  consistent  with  this  period, 
when  the  New  East  India  Company  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  vast  im- 
portation of  Oriental  goods  was  already  caus- 
ing misgivings  among  the  craftsmen  at  home. 
There  is  a  slight  uncertainty  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  king  who  is  represented,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  time,  in 
the  guise  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He  is  most 
probably  George  I,  who  died  in  1727.  But 
the  general  style  of  the  hangings  points 
equally  well  to  the  early  years  of  his  successor 
George  II.  A  point  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
attribution  is  that  the  bust  of  George  I  on  his 
coins  faces  to  the  right,  as  in  the  hangings, 
while  that  of  George  II  turns  the  other  way. 
By  tradition  the  fine  pair  of  gloves  (the 
gauntlets  of  which  are  shown  in  the  colour 
plate,  and  the  complete  gloves  in  No.  x)  are 
held  to  have  been  the  property  of  Prince 
Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I.  Such  traditions 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  of  course, 
but  the  gloves  have  been  very  carefully  pre- 
served, and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  associated  with  Prince  Rupert 
rather  than  with  the  King  or  one  of  his  sons, 
unless  there  were  some  foundation.  There 
is  nothing  in  their  date  or  character  which 

belies  the  tradition.  The  gauntlets  are  worked  in  gold  thread  and 
silks  on  white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  The  edges  of  the 
gauntlets  are  cut  into  tabs.  This  is  a  common  feature  of  the  gloves 
worn  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  purpose  was 
to  enable  the  gauntlet  to  pass  easily  over  the  cuff,  which  by  that  time 
was  turned  back  over  the  wrist.  When  it  became  customary  to  wear 
1  I  ^y^^ — L  shorter  sleeves  and  the  gauntlets  were  made  larger  and  fuller  they 
■  were  left  open  down  one  side  and  prevented  from  drooping  by  strips 

of  silk  ribbon  or  other  material. 

The  bookbinding  reproduced  in  No.  ix  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
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No.    IX.— NEEDLEWORK    BOOK-COVER,    COLOURED    SILKS,    GOLD    THREAD    ON 
WHITE  SILK,  SEED  PEARLS  AND  GOLD  SPANGLES  APPLIED  :  TEMP.  (  HARLES  II 


needlework  bindings  which  were  done  in  Eng- 
land more  than  anywhere  else.  The  aptitude 
for  needlework  was  inherited  in  this  country 
from  medieval  times;  and  it  seems  to  have  in- 
duced a  zeal  which  sought  ex- 
pression in  the  discovery  of  new 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  this  beauti- 
ful craft.  The  embroidered  mir- 
rors and  cabinets  have  no  close 
parallels  out  of  England, jnor 
have  the  bookbindings.  Instances 
where  the  ornamentation  of <  the 
cover  has  a  bearing  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  are  relatively 
rare.  It  was  regarded  merely  as 
a  field  for  the  needleworker's  re- 
sourcefulness and  skill  in  design. 
The  binding  here  illustrated  is 
done  in  coloured  silks  and  gold 
thread  on  a  white  silk  ground,  and 
embellished  with  seed  pearls  and 
tiny  gold  spangles,  many  of  which 
have  been  rubbed  away  in  use. 
The  subject  on  the  front  cover  is  a 
shepherd  with  his  staff  and  dog ; 
and  on  the  back,  a  countrywoman 
carrying  a  basket  of  sticks  accom- 
panied by  a  boy  with  a  log  over  his 
shoulder.  But  they  are  only  play- 
ing their  part.  The  lady  is  fashion- 
ably dressed ;  and  the  figures  are 


probably  meant  for  portraits.  The 
flora  and  fauna  recall  similar  motifs 
on  the  cabinets,  and  they  are  derived, 
doubtless,  from  the  same  sources.  The 
binding  is  of  the  period  of  Charles  II. 
The  book-marker,  in  silk  and  gold 
thread,  is  probably  contemporary 
with  the  binding.  It  consists  of  a  roll, 
with  tufted  ends,  to  which  a  series 
of  strings  is  attached. 

All  the  embroideries  here  shown 
are  characteristically  English,  and 
the  different  phases  are  easily  ex- 
plained. The  stump-work  is  the  heir 
to  the  embroidery  of  Elizabethan 
times,  which  already  began  to  show 
the  tendency  to  relief,  whether  in 
plaited  gold  thread  or  in  flower- 
petals  separately  worked  and  ap- 
plied. The  ultimate  decline  of  the 
raised  work  may  be  attributed  partly  to  its 
own  development  to  excess,  leading  (as  al- 
ways) to  reaction,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
imported  goods  from  India  and  the  Far  East. 


No     X— PAIR    OF    GLOVES    WITH    EMBROIDERED    GAUNTLETS    :    TRADITIONALLY 
BELIEVED    TO    HAVE    BELONGED   TO    PRINCE    RUPERT,    NEPHEW    OF    CHARLES    I 
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SOME    SCOTTISH   ARMORIALS 

By    W.    G.    BLAIKIE    MURDOCH 


IF  it  is  customary  to  name  the  later  twelfth 
century  as  the  epoch  when  the  heraldic 
craft  reached  Scotland,  it  cannot  but  be 
assumed  that  her  battlefields  had  known 
simple  blazons  far  earlier,  though  perhaps 
not  those  of  the  ambitious  or  pictorial  cate- 
gory. A  herald  took  part  in  the  coronation  in 
137 1  of  Robert  II,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
Stuart  house,  and  towards  this  memorable 
date  it  became  usual  to  style  the  head  official 
in  Scottish  armoury  as  Lyon  King  of  Arms. 

Claes  Heynen  was  a  Flemish  herald  who 
was  active  at  the  time  when  the  Stuarts  came 
to  their  throne,  and  Heynen's  son,  also  called 
Claes,  espoused  the  calling  of  heraldry.  It  is 
believed  that  these  two  men  were,  at  least 
partly,  the  authors  of  an  armorial,  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library,  Brussels,  which,  duly 
bearing  sundry  dates  within  the  fourteenth 
century,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  leaves.  And  about  the  middle  of  the 
series  are  three  pages  devoted  to  Scottish 
charges,  but  the  number  of  them  given  is  only 
forty-two.  A  Frenchman,  Gillcs  le  Bouvier, 
was  contemporaneous  with  C  liars  Heynen  the 
younger.  And  while  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  record  that  either  this  Flemish  herald  or 
his  father  came  to  Scotland,  it  is  known  that 
le  Bouvier  paid  a  visit  here.  He  became  head 
official  in  French  armoury;  Charles  VII  of 
France  asked  him  to  compile  a  roll  of  arms 
in  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  Scottish  coats;  this  same  roll  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  French  National  Library,  Paris. 

About  1529,  the  Lyon  Kingship  was  be- 
stowed on  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  The  Mount, 
chiefly  remembered  as  an  extensive  writer  of 
satiric  verse.  Sir  David  stayed  in  Flanders, 
and  spent  a  few  months  in  France,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that,  during  these 
Continental  sojourns,  he  studied  the  Heynen 
and  Bouvier  collections.  But  since  they  deal 
only  incidentally  with  the  blazons  of  families 
in  Scotland,  the  heraldic  album  by  Sir  David 
himself,  which  is  in  the  National  Library  of 


Scotland,  may  be  hailed  as  the  earliest  Scot- 
tish armorial  extant.  Lindsay's  muster  con- 
cludes with  a  picture  of  his  own  coat  of  arms 
together  with  a  statement  by  him  that  he  was 
author  of  the  'buke,'  as  he  refers  to  it,  and  this 
inscription  is  dated  1542.  On  some  of  his 
pages  he  entered  only  two  charges,  on  others 
five,  the  individual  studies  of  heraldry  in  his 
volume  being  upwards  of  four  hundred ;  and 
he  gave  a  good  deal  of  his  space  to  decorative 
borders,  which  enclose  writing  alluding  to  the  \ 
items  of  armoury  immediately  proximate.  If 
in  so  extensive  a  work  as  this  album,  the  ratio 
of  merit  attained  necessarily  varies  somewhat, 
the  variety  in  that  relation  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Lindsay  had  assistants.  In  1630, 
the  historian,  Sir  James  Balfour,  became  Lyon 
King;  and  it  was  he  who  wrote  'done  by  Sir 
David  Lindsay'  on  the  roll  of  arms  by  his  dis- 
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ROBER1    I'.KIi  I      UTO  HIS  SECOND  WIF]     :  FROM     1  H  I-     Ml. MoKlAL  PREPARED 
FOR  LORD  SETON,  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  TO  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 


tinguished  predecessor,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  in  Balfour's  day,  no  challenge  had 
been  brought  against  the  contention  that  the 
satiric  poet  was  indeed  sole  artist  of  the  arm- 
orial which  bears  his  name. 

Gilles  le  Bouvier  might  be  defined  as  an 
efficient  journeyman  of  heraldic  painting. 
And  if,  perhaps,  a  slightly  higher  skill  than 
his  is  shown  in  the  work  which  is  partly  by 
Claes  Heynen  and  his  son,  neither  of  these 
painters  was  so  talented  as  Sir  David  Lind- 
say. The  work  of  Lindsay  conveys  the  im- 


pression that,  far  from  finding  his  task 
difficult  or  laborious,  he  smiled  hap- 
pily over  the  delineation  of  blazons, 
or  the  designing  of  his  ornamental 
margins  for  written  passages,  for  his 
draughtsmanship  sometimes  mani- 
fests a  delightful  nimbleness.  At  the 
date  of  his  fleeting  stay  in  France, 
that  country  was  only  beginning  to 
gain  from  her  southern  neighbour, 
Italy,  an  apprehension  of  the  revived 
Classic  or  Renaissance  formulae  in  art, 
and  the  French  works  in  those  new- 
old  styles  were  as  yet  exceedingly  few. 
But  even  as  the  mythical  creatures  of 
classicism  are  figured  in  Lindsay's  de- 
corative borders  for  writing,  so  again 
in  two  of  them  are  depicted  Renais- 
sance architecture,  his  theme  in  each 
instance  being  twin  columns  support- 
ing an  entablature  surmounted  by  an 
urn.  Evidently  the  Lyon  King  had 
been  very  observant  during  his  brief 
residence  in  France. 

If  the  vandalism  of  John  Knox,  and 
his  party,  in  attacking  the  sacred  im- 
ages in  the  fanes,  is  in  general  de- 
plored by  writers  on  Mary  Stuart, 
they  seem  to  be  unaware  that  the  ma- 
jority of  fine  Scottish  armorials  date 
from  about  her  time.  On  the  return  of 
the  Queen  from  France  to  her  home- 
land, the  Lyon  Kingship  was  held  by 
Sir  Robert  Forman,  but  the  heraldic 
album  in  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland  ascribed  to  him  has  in  some 
measure  the  appearance  of  having 
been  the  work  of  several  men.  In  the 
roll  of  arms  by  Gilles  le  Bouvier,  the 
opening  pages  are  devoted  to  a  set  of  portraits 
of  French  sovereigns ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  these  drawings  by  Gilles  were  what  in- 
spired Forman  to  have  an  analogous  Scottish 
series  as  the  opening  to  his  book  of  armoury. 
Nor  would  it  be  rash  to  acclaim  as  the  best  of 
these  pictures,  that  of  James  V  with  his  first 
wife,  the  Princess  Madeleine  de  Valois. 

Walter  Binning  was  the  celebrated  painter 
at  the  court  of  Mary  Stuart.  And  according 
to  the  entries  of  payments  made  to  him  in  the 
ledgers  of  Mary's  Treasurer,  heraldry  was 
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one  of  the  spheres  of  painting  in 
which  Binning  worked.  There  is 
an  armorial,  in  the  Court  of  the 
Lyon  King,  Edinburgh,  which, 
executed  in  the  Marian  epoch  and 
manifestly  based  to  some  degree 
on  Sir  Robert  Forman's  manu- 
script, resembles  a  set  of  portraits 
of  Scottish  royalties;  and  among 
these  pages  assigned  to  portrai- 
ture are  two,  which  are  remark- 
able by  reason  of  their  vigorous 
draughtsmanship.  Mary  Stuart's 
elder  brothers,  who  both  died  in 
childhood,  are  the  subjects  in  one 
of  these  sheets,  and  the  infant  son 
of  David  II  is  that  of  the  other.  In 
the  heraldic  album,  now  at  Win- 
ton  Castle,  Pencaitland,  which 
was  prepared  for  Lord  Seton, 
Master  of  the  Household  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  there  is  again  a 
series  of  regal  presentments,  six- 
teen kings  and  fourteen  queens 
of  Scotland  being  figured.  And 
the  technique  in  these  monar- 
chic icons  is  so  fine  that  it  evokes 
enquiry  as  to  their  authorship. 
There  must  have  been  good  rea- 
sons for  Walter  Binning's  celeb- 
rity, and  it  is  but  logical  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  person  who 
should  receive  the  credit  both 
for  these  effigies  in  Lord  Seton's 
treasure  and  for  those  two  drawings  of  the 
princes  who  went  early  to  the  grave. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  it  was  not  till  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  that 
caricature  enjoyed  any  vogue.  But  everything 
has  its  ancestor,  and  the  pictorial  satire  of 
modern  times  was  anticipated  by  Scottish 
heraldic  artists.  A  satiric  representation  of 
John  Balliol  forms  a  part  of  Sir  Robert  For- 
man's armorial,  John  being  shown  here  with 
a  broken  sceptre;  another  piece  of  irony  con- 
cerning him  is  contained  in  the  album  which 
has  been  spoken  of  as  partly  based  on  For- 
man's work.  Sometime  head  official  in 
French  armoury,  Hector  le  Breton  possessed 
a  Scottish  roll  of  arms,  now  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  London,  which  he  evidently  valued, 
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because  his  own  blazon  is  stamped  on  the 
binding.  This  muster  also  was  composed  in 
the  later  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  a  not- 
ably clever  satirist  of  the  pencil  who  con- 
tributed to  these  pages  a  further  assault  on 
Balliol.  His  face  is  of  decadent  cast ;  his  tabard, 
adorned  with  lion-rampant,  is  torn;  a  shat- 
tered sword  is  at  his  right  hand;  a  fractured 
shield  is  above  him;  and  the  crown  falling 
from  his  head  is  in  two  parts. 

Mary  Stuart's  time  saw  an  heraldic  album 
compiled  for  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton, 
now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London.  And 
it  was  likewise  in  this  epoch  there  was  formed 
a  Scottish  armorial,  now  at  Dunvegan,  that 
was  acquired  by  the  French  soldier-poet, 
Guillaume  du   Bartas.   He  became   a  close 
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friend  of  the  architect,  William 
Shaw,  whose  laurel  it  is  that 
he  restored  Dunfermline  Abbey, 
only  a  little  subsequent  to  the 
vandalism  of  the  Reformation, 
and  du  Bartas  gave  his  volume  of 
armoury  a  Mon'Scha  en  tesmoignage 
d'amitic.  The  giver  of  this  hand- 
some present  died  in  1590,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  second 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  The  Mount 
was  appointed  Lyon  King.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  a  half-brother 
of  the  celebrated  Lindsay,  and  a 
beautiful  roll  of  arms,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres,  is  attributed  by 
heralds  to  this  later  Sir  David. 
It  was  at  the  dawn  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  James  Work- 
man was  active.  But  since  the  ar- 
morial, now  in  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Scotland,  attributed  to 
him  is  obviously  by  at  least  three 
different  men,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  James  should  be 
blamed  for  those  parts  which  are 
poor,  or  extolled  for  those  which 
are  fine.  The  armorial  includes 
fifteen  pages  at  the  end,  each  with 
fifteen  shields  displayed  on  it,  and 
the  chief  merit  in  this  conclud- 
ing section  is  the  splendour  of 
the  hues,  or  tinctures.  When  Sir 
James  Balfour  was  given  the  Lyon 
Kingship  in  1630,  he  asked  the 
Privy  Council  to  recognize  as  the 
standard  or  orthodox  register  of 
arms  for  Scotland,  the  princely 
album  by  Lindsay  the  poet,  and 
the  request  was  granted.  Per- 
haps it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  work  by  Sir  David  was  amplified,  the 
additions  occurring  on  the  pages  immediate- 
ly after  that  bearing  the  satiric  poet's  own 
charge,  showing  two  distinct  manners.  Some 
are  drawn  with  considerable  vigour,  being 
nevertheless  crude  in  colouring,  whereas  the 
others  are  not  drawn  so  vigorously,  but  have 
beautiful  hues.  John  Sawers  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Robert 


ANOTHER  OF  THE    THREE    PAGES    OF    SCOTTISH    CHARGES    IN    THE    FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY  ARMORIAL  :  ALL  THE  ACCOMPANYING  NAMES  ARE  WRITTEN  IN  FLEMISH 


Myln  somewhat  later  in  the  same  century, 
and  the  armorial  by  Sawers,  in  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  has  the  convincing  look 
of  being  exclusively  his  own.  His  draughts- 
manship is  occasionally  fine,  and  something 
of  novelty  in  certain  of  his  colour-harmonies 
proclaims  that  his  mind  was  of  the  enquiring 
variety.  But  this  album  was  the  swan-song  of 
Scottish  heraldic  painting,  for  even  as  the  roll 
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THIRD  OF  THK  THK1  1     PAG]  -  WHICH  TOGI  1111  K  SHOW  I-OKTY  TWO  SCOTTISH  CHAR' .  I  - 
1X1111     1  ol'Kll  l.MH  (  1  Ml'KV   ARMORIAL   NOW    IN     1  HI      ROYAL   LIBRARY,  BRUSSELS 


of  arms  by  Myln,  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, has  little  merit,  his  day  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  printed  books  on  Scottish  armoury. 
Henceforth  those  sculptors,  who  aspired  to 
carve  blazons  upon  mansions,  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  seek  guidance  from  printed 
pages  than  from  those  volumes  which  had 
been  painted  by  the  human  hand. 

Numerically  large  though  it  is,  the  fore- 


going list  of  Scottish  rolls  of 
arms  is  not  exhaustive,  but 
the  central  aim  in  this  short 
study  has  been  to  indicate  the 
finest  works.  As  a  rule,  though 
not  invariably,  an  armorial 
for  Scotland  has  three  main  de- 
partments ;  for  it  was  the  cus- 
tom with  the  heraldic  paint- 
ers to  conclude  with  the  multi- 
tudinous charges  of  the  landed 
gentry,  this  section  being  pre- 
ceded by  one  concerning  the 
baronage,  which  in  turn  had 
before  it  a  part  relating  to  the 
marriages  of  Scottish  sover- 
eigns. And,  in  this  portion, 
the  shields  set  forth  are  neces- 
sarily of  dual  nature,  one  half 
displaying  the  familiar  lion- 
rampant,  the  other  half  show- 
ing the  insignia  of  the  Queen 
i  1 1  vol  ved,  as  Margaret  Tudor, 
Madeleine  deValois,  or  Mary 
of  Guise,  as  the  case  may  be! 
Antiquarians  often  declare 
sadly  that  there  is,  to-day,  no 
opportunity  to  see  mediaeval 
structures  as  they  were  when 
new.  For  although  some  ab- 
beys and  castles  have  been 
tolerably  well  preserved,  time 
has  effaced  the  glowing  poly- 
chrome which  was  so  out- 
standing a  feature  of  long  ago, 
in  the  interior  embellishment 
of  those  places,  as  likewise  in 
the  dress  of  their  denizens. 
But  if  the  Scottish  armorials 
all  date  from  long  after  the 
age  of  chivalry,  they  are  no- 
thing if  not  a  link  with  that 
epoch;  and  vividly  their  multi-coloured  pages 
conjure  it  up,  with  its  feasting  pageants  and 
tourneys.  The  trumpets  sound,  and  maids  look 
down  anxiously  on  the  arena,  identifying  the 
armoured  warriors  of  their  love  from  the  bla- 
zons borne.  It  is  desirable  to  emphasize  that 
these  musters  of  heraldry  belong  to  the  class 
of  minor  art,  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
have  been  given  such  scant  attention. 
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By  CECIL  ROTH,  Ph.D.,  M.A. 


T: 


No.  I.— SEAL  OF  THE    SPANISH 
AND  PORTUGUESE  SYNAGOGUE 


HERE  is  a  ro- 
mantic legend 
connected  with 
a  silver  salver  in  the 
possession  of  Lord 
Swaythling.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  that 
has  passed  into  many 
standard  works  of 
reference,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Oliver  Crom- 
well by  Menasseh  ben 
Israel,  when  he  came 
to  England  on  his  famous  mission  to  secure 
the  re-admission  of  the  Jews  to  this  country 
in  1655-7.  Subsequently  (though  through 
what  channel  is  obscure)  it  is  said  to  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ill-fated  'Gilles- 
pie Grumach,'  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was 
beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  May  25th,  1661 : 
and  it  was  purchased  by  the  first  Baron 
Swaythling,  some  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  the  ob- 
ject may  have  had  an  earlier  his- 
tory, though,  in  its  present  form, 
it  dates  from  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  in  fact,  it  bears 
the  hall-mark  of  1 702  on  the  han- 
dles. It  resembles  a  rose-water 
dish,  oval  in  shape,  with  a  floral 
border  of  roses  and  thistles  sur- 
rounding the  central  design.  This 
shows  a  cloud-capped  tent,  flying 
a  banner  bearing  a  lion  rampant, 
while  outside  stands  a  soldier  car- 
rying a  spear.  Beneath  is  the  leg- 
end, The  Arms  of  the  Tribe  ofjudah, 
given  them  by  the  Lord.  A  rare  fea- 
ture is  the  four  handles  chased 
with  masks  and  leaf  ornament. 
The  romantic  tale  attaching  to 
this  piece  of  plate  invited  further 
research.  The  first  point  noted  was 
that  the  central  design  does  not 
show  the  traditional  banner  of  the 


Tribe  ofjudah,  which,  according  to  the  ancient 
account  embodied  in  the  Midrash  Rabba,  bore 
a  Lion  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  symbol  shown  on  the  seal  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue  in  Lon- 
don, founded  in  1657  (No.  i).  This  device 
quite  obviously  was  intended  to  represent  the 
Tent  of  Assembly  in  the  Wilderness,  with  the 
cloud  of  glory  resting  on  its  summit  and,  per- 
haps, Joshua  on  duty  at  its  door  (Exodus, 
xxxiii.  7-1 1).  The  official  title  of  the  com- 
munity in  Hebrew  was  K.K.  Sahar  Asamaim— 
Holy  Congregation  The  Gates  oj  Heaven.  The  con- 
clusion is  natural  that  the  Sway  tilling  salver  (on 
which,  apparently,  the  family  coat  of  arms  is 
founded)  was  a  presentation  piece,  associated 
with  the  official  London  Jewish  community. 
In  the  colony  of  Barbados,  during  the  pal- 
my days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Govern- 
ment House  knew  a  much-appreciated  deli- 
cacy, popularly  called  'Jew  Pie.'  This  con- 
sisted of  a  crust  covering  a  pile  of  gold  coins, 
which  was  tactfully  presented  by  the  Jewish 


No.  II.     SALVER  BY  JOHN  RUSLEN,  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CUP,  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE  :  171(1 
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merchants  of  the  island  to  each 
incoming  Governor  on  his  arrival. 
In  the  Mother  Country,  of  course, 
tastes  differed.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  long  customary  for  the  elders 
of  the  Jewish  community  to  em- 
phasize their  graces,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  magnates  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, by  methods  not  wholly  dis- 
similar. Ultimately  (according  to 
report)  the  practice  became  es- 
tablished that  each  succeeding 
Lord  Mayor,  on  his  accession  to 
office,  was  presented  with  a  purse 
containing  fifty  guineas.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  either  presented  on,  or  else 
supplemented  by,  a  specially  made 
salver  bearing  the  Congregational 
Badge :  the  Swaythling  salver  be- 
ing an  example  of  this.  The  records  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  gener- 
ously consulted  for  me  by  Mr.  Paul  Good- 
man, reveal  the  fact  that  in  1679/80,  the  sum 
of  £30  3s.  iod.  was  expended  upon  a  salver 
for  presentation  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  this  being 
the  first  instance  of  such  an  outlay  recorded. 
Once  this  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Swaythling  salver  was  mooted,  it  was  later 


NO.  III.— SALVER,  WITHon    HANDLES    OR    INSCRIPTION   :  BY    ROBERT    HILL,  1728 


No.    IV.— SALVER    WITH    THE    DESIGN    ENGRAVED    :    BY    JONATHAN    SMITH,    1731 


confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  whole  series 
of  precisely  similar  objects,  a  selection  of 
which  is  exhibited  at  the  Jewish  Museum, 
Woburn  House,  London.  The  earlier  ex- 
amples are  identical  in  design,  the  handles 
and  decoration  only  keeping  pace  with  fash- 
ion; the  earliest  traced  thus  far  bears  the 
London  hall-marks  of  1699  and  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Jersey.  In  1698/9  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  Sir  Francis 
Child,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner:  this  fact  confirming  the 
hypothesis  put  forward  above.  The 
maker,  moreover,  was  John  Rus- 
len,  of  The  Golden  Cup,  St.  Swith- 
in's  Lane,  who  is  known  to  have 
manufactured  several  pieces  of 
ritual  silver  for  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Synagogue  (the  han- 
dles of  the  Swaythling  salver  bear 
the  same  maker's  mark).  Almost 
identical  with  these  two  dishes  in 
form  and  decoration,  though  not 
quite  so  fine  in  workmanship,  is 
another  specimen,  by  John  Rus- 
len,  1 7 10  (No.  ii),  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster. 
According  to  family  tradition,  it 
was  given  by  the  Jews  to  his  ances- 
tor, Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Lord 
Mayor  in  1710-1 1,  in  return  for 
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The  Connoisseur,  ivith  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


No.  V  —CUP  WITH  THE  HERALDIC  BADGE  APPLIED  :  CIRCA  1778 

some  'service'  rendered  to  them.  Other  spec- 
imens that  have  been  traced  are : 
one  byjohn  Ruslen,  1 708.  formerly 
in  the  Stuart  Wortley  collection; 
one  by  Robert  Hill,  1716,  in  the 
Spencer  Churchill  collection;  and 
another  by  Robert  Hill,  of  1728, 
without  handles  or  inscription  (No. 
hi)  acquired  recently  by  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Synagogue. 
One  of  the  treasured  possessions 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol, 
is  a  four-handled  silver  salver  of 
very  similar  form,  made  byjohn 
Ruslen  in  1697.  The  central  de- 
sign shows  the  patriarch  Abraham 
entertaining  the  angels,  his  tent 
(this  is  significant)  being  shown 
in  the  background  (No.  vii) .  How 
this  came  to  the  hands  of  the  pious 
donors  who  deposited  it  in  its  pres- 
ent home  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  London  synagogue, 
for  in  addition  to  being  similar  in 


form,  it  bears  the  mark  of  a  silversmith  who 
made  several  of  the  presentation  salvers.  Nor 
is  it  inconceivable  that  this  was  the  device 
which  the  presentation  plate  bore  originally. 
How  long  the  design  remained  unchanged 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
however,  there  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Jersey  a  beautiful  plain  salver,  engraved  with 
the  same  coat  of  arms  and  the  usual  motto 
(No.  iv).  This  was  made  by  Jonathan  Smith 
and  bears  the  London  hall-mark  of  173 1.  In 
that  year  another  Sir  Francis  Child,  son  of  the 
Sir  Francis  Child  previously  mentioned,  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor.  Apparently  the  Syna- 
gogal  authorities  had  by  then  abandoned  their 
conservatism,  and  ordered  their  annual  pre- 
sentation of  plate  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  current  fashion.  But  a  yet  more  revolu- 
tionary change  was  in  store.  The  Jewish  Mu- 
seum has  on  loan,  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
Robert  Waley  Cohen,  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  with  the  congregational  badge  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  medallion,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion :  The  gift  of  the  Portuguese  Jews'1  Synagogue 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Esdaile,  Lord  Mayor 
ijj8  (No.  v).  Two  years  later,  in  1780,  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  state 


No.  VI.— BRISLINGTON   POTTERY  BASKET  WITH   PANEL  PAINTED  BIBLICAL  SCENE 
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No.  VII.— SALVER  WITH    DIFFERENT   CENTRAL    DESIGN   :   BY    JOHN    Rl  SI  I  V    1697 


of  Synagogal  finances,  the  deputation  which 
waited  at  the  Mansion  House  politely  intim- 
ated their  inability  to  keep  up  the  custom. 

A  point  not  without  its  interest  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  badge,  while  its  design  re- 
mained constant,  reflected  year  by  year  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  age.  It  begins  by 
showing  a  typical  Carolingian  trooper  on  duty 
outside  a  military  pavilion  of  the  period, 
sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left. 
Gradually,  the  uniform  of  the  one,  and  the 
cut  of  the  other,  became  modified,  through 
Queen  Anne  into  Georgian  fashions.  Until  at 
the  close,  the  'Tent  of  Congregation'  has 
developed  into  something  resembling  a  con- 
temporary military  tent,  and  the  figure  out- 
side it  into  a  British  Grenadier  of  the  period 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  as  is 
evident  in  No.  v;  also  the  engraved  design 
(No.  viii)  on  another  two-handled  cup  which 
was  presented  by  the  Portuguese  Jews'  Syna- 
gogue to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Nash,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  for  1772,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ralph  Hyman. 

In  the  Revelstoke  collection  of  English 
pottery,  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and 
Simpson  in  December,  1934,  there  was  one 
object  of  English  manufacture  which  displays 
a  close  relation  to  the  silver  salvers  here  des- 
cribed. This  was  a  layette  basket,  of  Brisling- 


ton  ware,  19J  in.  wide.  The  cen- 
tre is  painted  with  a  scene  show- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael :  the  groundwork  pierced 
with  flowers  and  foliage,  with  acan- 
thus leafage  at  the  corners:  and 
there  are  four  entwined  handles 
(No.  vi) .  It  is  significant  that  here 
we  have  another  dish,  of  a  differ- 
ent material,  in  that  rare  four- 
handled  form,  bearing  (like  all 
the  others  of  the  period  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  trace)  a  scene 
taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  made  for 
Henry  Fitzroy,  son  of  Charles  II, 
by  Barbara  Villiers;  but  without 
committing  oneself  to  deciding 
whether  this  was  actually  made 
for  him  or  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  period,  before  silver  salvers 
had  become  the  rule,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  community 
of  London  had  something  to  do  with  this 
specimen  as  well.  And  it  would  seem  to  offer 
an  interesting  byway  to  those  collectors  who 
combine  detective  with  antiquarian  instincts. 


No.  VIII.— DESIGN  OX  A  LARGE  CUP  :  BY  THOMAS  POWELL,  1771 
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CONDUCTED      BY 
CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


ARMS   ON    BOOK-PLATE  :  PINFOLD  OF  WALTON    HALL,  BUCKS 

BOOK-PLATE 

A  %URE,  three  plates  between  two  chevroneh  or  enclosed 
^/J  between  three  doves  proper  are  the  arms  of  Pinfold  of 
Walton  Hall,  co.  Bucks.  The  crest  of  Pinfold  is  usually 
given  as  the  canting  one  of  a  pine-tree  or  leaved  vert 
fructed  proper  enclosed  with  pales  argent  and  sable.  Accord- 
ing to  Fairbairn,  Pinford  (sic)  used  a  dove  holding  in  its- 
beak  a  honeysuckle  slipped  all  proper.  The  stork  and  honey- 
suckle crest  seems  to  be  unrecorded. 

Sir  Thomas  Pinfold,  LL.D.,  King's  Advocate, 
bought  Walton  Hall  in  1690.  His  elder  son,  Charles 
Pinfold,  LL.D.,  became  Provost  of  Eton,  while  his 
second  son  Joseph  went  into  commerce  and  became 
a  prosperous  London  merchant.  The  latter,  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Pinfold,  LL.D.,  Gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes  (1756- 1766),  inherited  Walton 
Hall.  He  probably  was  the  owner  of  this  book-plate. 

ARMS  OF  DEUCHAR— WATERFALL,  N.S.W. 

YOU  may  not  evolve  and  adopt  arms  as  you  pro- 
pose to  do.  The  'arms'  suggested  by  you  are  quite 
unheraldic,  since  you  propose  to  use  crests  as  charges, 
and  to  include  an  honourable  augmentation  granted 
to  an  ancestor  (not  of  your  name)  as  the  sole  charge  in 
one  quarter.  You  may  not  use  your  mother's  arms  un- 


less she  was  an  heiress  in  blood.  And  lastly  in  no  cir- 
cumstances may  the  Royal  Crown  of  England  appear 
in  your  arms  even  if  your  mother  was  descended  from 
Robert  the  Bruce. 

You  had  better  submit  proofs  of  your  descent  to  the 
Office  of  the  Lord  Lyon  in  Edinburgh  and  obtain 
confirmation  of  the  arms  which  are  rightfully  yours. 

BOOK-PLATE 

/QUARTERLY,  1st  and  4th,  barry  nebuly  of  six  or  and 
y\y  sable  (for  Blount) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  three 
c^"-' 'leopards'  heads  jessant  de  lis  sable  (for  Sodington  of 
Sodington)  C.  an  armed  foot  in  the  sun  proper.  These  are 
the  arms  of  Blount  of  Sodington,  co.  Worcester,  created 
baronets  in  1642  in  the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Blount  (c. 
1 594- 1 654).  The  owner  of  this  book-plate  was  either 
Sir  Walter's  great-grandson  Sir  Edward  (d.  1765),  the 
fifth  baronet,  or  more  probably  the  latter's  brother 
Sir  Walter  (d.  1785),  the  sixth  baronet. 

ARMS  ON  TEA-TRAY— CLIFTONVILLE 

THE  arms  should  be  read  as — quarterly,  1st  and  4th, 
azure,  on  afess  argent  three  martlets  sable  between  three 
ostrich  feathers  argent,  a  crescent  for  difference  (for  Tufnell 
of  Langleys,  co.  Essex) ;  2nd  and  3rd,  ermine,  on  a  bend 
(sable  ?)  three  pheons  (or  ?)  (for  one  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  family  of  Carleton).   The  motto   Manus  haec 


ARMS   OF   BLOUNT  OF  SODINGTON  ON  BOOK-PLATE 
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inimica  tyrannis  and  the  crest  of  an  arm  in  armour  em- 
bowed,  the  hand  grasping  a  falchion  are  those  of  Tufnell. 
The  second  motto  I  cannot  trace  to  either  family. 

'MARY  HAY,  LADY  RANDER- 
STONE  ELDER  1710'— LONDON 

THIS  lady  was  Mary,  daughter  and  only  child  of 
James  Balfour  of  Randerston  in  the  East  Neuk  of 
Fife.  She  married  her  cousin  George  Hay  (afterwards 
Hay-Balfour)  of  Leyes  (1682-1752),  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Peter  Hay  of  Leyes,  in  17 12.  Of  this  union 
was  born  Peter  Hay-Balfour  of  Leyes  and  Randerston, 
born  1  71 7,  who  in  1739  married  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  David  Scott  of  Scottstarvit,  and  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  baptized  Mary.  I  have  failed  to  find 
either  the  date  of  Mary  Balfour's  marriage  or  that  of 
her  daughter  Mary's  birth.  Mary  Balfour's  mother  was 
Mary  Hay,  daughter  of  Peter  Hay  of  Leyes  (born 
1617),  who  in  1644  married  Joan  Gray  of  Ballygerno. 

SILVER  BADGE— BALTIMORE,  U.S.A. 

I  REGRET  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  history  or 
use  of  this  badge.  It  is  certainly  no  award  for  brav- 
ery; and  the  very  crude  casting  and  engraving  together 
with  the  very  bad  Latin  Nemo  me  impune  lasisit  and 
Magis  Veutatis  quam  Fulgous  suggest  that  it  was  made  by 
a  jobbing  silversmith,  to  the  order  of  a  man  with  no 
knowledge  of  Latin.  It  may  be  as  early  as  1760,  but  to 
me  it  appears  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  Pre- 
sumably it  is  the  badge  of  some  society  named  in 
honour  of  St.  Andrew,  and  founded  by  expatriated 


SILVER    BADGE    WITH    FIGURE   OF    SAIN  1    ANDREW 
2() 


AKMs  OF  GE  \Ki;.  DEVON  ON  E  MBRI  UDE  RED  I  IKH-SCREEN 

Scots.  I  suggest  that  the  early  history  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Andrew  in  Baltimore,  is  more  likely  to  provide  a 
clue,  than  any  search  in  England  or  Scotland. 

ARMS  ON  FIRE-SCREEN  AND  SEAL 

THE  arms  on  the  fire-screen — gules,  two  bars  or 
charged  with  w  v  mascles  azure  (3  and  j),  and  in  chief  a 
canton  or  dunged  with  a  leopard's  mask  azure;  C.  out  of  a 
coronet  or  a  leopard's  head  azure  between  two  wings  gules; 
M.  Arma  gero — are  those  of  Gearc,  co.  Devon,  and 
Gere  of  Heavitrce  and  Kenney,  co.  Devon. 

The  seal  of  JVic(hola)s  Geare,  Notary  Publick,  bears  a 
variant  of  the  arms  of  Gaii  of  Nigg,  co.  Ross — argent, 
a  fleur-de-lys  sable,  on  a  chief  sable  a  mullet  argent.  Gaire, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1647,  bore  ermine,  a  fleur-de- 
lys  and  a  chief  sable.  Your  ancestor,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
claimed  descent  from  the  Scottish  Gairs,  or  from  the 
London  branch  of  that  family  and  not  from  the 
Geares  of  Devon. 

ARMS  ON  FIRE-PLACE— LONDON,  W.l 

THESE  arms — argent,  a  chevron  between  three  compasses 
sable — are  those  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  grant- 
ed by  T.  Hawkesldw,  Clarenceux,  on  November  24th, 
1466.  The  chevron  is  generally  represented  as  engrailed. 
I  can  make  no  suggestion  as  to  the  original  ownership 
of  this  fire-place  unless  you  state  whence  it  came.  The 
initials  E(?).T.  which  appear  on  the  shields  in  the 
spandrels  should  help  to  solve  this  problem. 
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A  SUI  FIGURE  OF  KUAN-YIN 

THE  marble  figure  of  Kuan- Yin  (Sui  dynasty, 
a.d.  589-618)  which  is  illustrated  here  has  not 
been  published  before,  and  as  it  is  remarkable 
in  its  artistry,  and  exceptionally  well  preserved  for  a 
figure  of  this  size  (5  ft.  6  in.),  it 
is  a  privilege  to  call  attention 
to  its  existence  in  a  distinguished 
collection  of  Oriental  art;  its 
owner  desires  to  remain  anony- 
mous. The  figure,  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  a  few 
years  ago  by  Yamanaka  &  Co., 
is  of  dark  grey  marble  and  re- 
tains traces  of  red  pigment  from 
its  original  polychrome  decora- 
tion. The  feet  and  the  probable 
lotus  pedestal,  the  right  hand 
and  wrist,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
left  hand,  are  missing,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  symbolic  gestures  was 
represented,  although  it  seems 
that  the  left  hand  must  have  in- 
dicated the  'pointing  to  earth.' 
The  remainder  of  the  figure  is 
splendidly  preserved  and  shows 
a  maturity  of  expression  rare  in 
a  transition  period  such  as  was 
the  brief  Sui  epoch.  For  com- 
parison in  public  collections 
there  is  the  much  smaller,  stand- 
ing Kuan- Yin  of  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery, with  seven  seated  Buddhas 
in  the  halo,  which  is  a  typical 
work  of  the  Sui  period  in  which 
an  unparalleled  encouragement 
of  Buddhist  sculpture  ripened 
the  Wei  linearism  toward  the 
plastic  richness  of  the  T'ang 
style.  The  Sui  style  is  still,  in  the 
main,  linear,  but  a  fulness  of 
form,  a  humanity  of  feeling, 
assert  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of 
the  Indian  type  with  small  waist 
and  swaying  figure  which  came 
later,  so  that  this  may  be  con- 


KUAN-YIN  OF  DARK  GREY  MARBLE:   SUI  PERIOD 
\  ,D.    5S9-618  :    PRIVATE    COLLECTION,    NEW    YORK 


sidered  an  exceedingly  pure  distillation  of  the  Chi- 
nese style.  It  was  fostered  by  a  lavish  patronage  from 
the  two  Sui  emperors  which  involved  the  restoration 
of  more  than  a  million  older  sculptures,  if  the  tradi- 
tional records  are  to  be  believed,  and  the  construction 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  new  ones  in  the  reign  of 
Wen  Ti,  the  first  of  the  dynasty. 
His  successor,  Yang  Ti,  emu- 
lated him  closely,  although  the 
numbers  involved  are  not  so 
large.  It  is  slight  wonder  that 
with  such  encouragement  Bud- 
dhist art  ripened  quickly  even 
in  so  brief  a  period. 

The  features  have  the  gentle 
dignity  of  the  head  formerly  in 
the  Doucet  collection,  which  it 
resembles  also  in  execution.  The 
hair  is  done  in  the  spiral  curves 
of  the  period,  the  chest  is  bare, 
and  the  shoulder  scarf  forms  a 
short  cape  at  the  back.  The  dhoti 
is  held  by  a  ribbon  which  is  tied 
at  the  back,  as  are  also  the  neck- 
lace and  armlets,  the  ties  ren- 
dered with  almost  geometrical 
simplicity  not  less  pleasing  than 
the  richness  of  the  rosary  and 
necklace  of  the  front.  The  flat 
pleats  of  the  dhoti  terminate  in 
a  line  which  is  not  unlike  a 
meander,  typical  of  the  Sui 
period.  In  the  floral  crown  is 
the  seated  Buddha,  Amitabha, 
which  identifies  the  figure  of 
the  Indian  bodhisattva  Avalo- 
kitesvara  from  whom  the  Chi- 
nese Kuan-Yin  is  derived.  And 
of  all  the  Buddhist  deities  the 
most  popular  figure  in  China 
is  Kuan- Yin  the  Compassion- 
ate and  Kuan-Yin  the  Ma- 
ternal, the  latter  depicting  her 
with  a  child  in  her  arms;  this 
figure  bears  a  striking  resemb- 
lance to  that  of  the  Virgin  hold- 
ing the  Infant  Christ.  In  fact, 
early  Japanese  converts  adopt- 
ed Kuan- Yin  as  a  Madonna. 
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SOME     ITALIAN     PAINTINGS 
AT  THE  CENTURY  ASSOCIATION 

THIS  spring  has  witnessed  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
tinguished exhibitions  than  have  occurred  simul- 
taneously at  any  other  part  of  the  season  now  drawing 
to  a  close  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  these  are 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  department.  The  most  brilliant 
was  the  exhibition  of  Italian  paintings  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance (almost  all  were  of  the  quattrocento)  which 
Maitland  F.  Griggs  and  William  M.  Ivins,  Jr.,  ar- 
ranged for  the  Century  Association  in  March.  Seven- 
teen paintings  lent  for  this  occasion  produced  in  their 
modest  totality  a  full  impression  of  grandeur,  and 
since  the  pictures  were  all  of  small  scale  there  was  pre- 
served a  harmony  of  proportion  which  could  have  been 
achieved  only  by  direct  intention  and  patient  effort. 

The  Yale  Gallery's  beautiful  Neroccio  lunette  show- 
ing the  Annunciation,  which  occupied  the  central  posi- 
tion on  the  main  wall,  presents  a  subject  which  the 
Sienese  painters  from  the  time  of  Simone  Martini  ren- 
dered with  unsurpassed  spiritual  grace.  The  super- 
earthly  shines  through  the  literal  also  in  Sassetta,  who 
holds  in  even  balance  the  qualities  of  a  true  son  of 
Siena.  His  Journey  of  the  Magi  from  Mr.  Griggs'  collec- 
tion, formerly  belonging  to  the  Marchioness  of  Crewe, 
persuades  us  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  fact  and 
fancy.  His  one-time  pupil,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  who 
linked  past  and  future  in  a  brief  union  of  Renaissance 
form  and  Gothic  spirit,  expresses  chiefly  the  latter  cle- 
ment in  the  Nativity  of  Miss  Helen  Frick's  collection. 
The  linear  emphasis  which  unites  certain  Florentines 
with  Siena,  running  through  Bernardo  Daddi  and  Fra 
Angelico,  is  reiterated  in  Pesellino's  Madonna  and  Child 
and  Six  Saints,  lent  by  Edward  S.  Harkness  (formerly 
Holford  collection).  Rivalling  it  in  its  exquisite  minu- 
tiae is  the  Epiphany  of  the  Venetian  painter  Vivarini, 
which  was  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Neville 
Abdy.  It  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  Crucifixion  by  Piero  del  la  Francesca,  from  the 
collection  of  John  1).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Umbro-Florentine  school,  so  power- 
fully expressed  that  its  small  size  is  forgotten.  It  will 
be  remembered  as  having  passed  through  the  auction 
room  here  in  the  spring  of  1929,  and  had  earlier  been 
included  in  the  historic  Duveen  loan  exhibition  of 
Italian  primitives  in  1924,  coming  originally  from  the 
ownership  of  the  Prince  of  Paliano  in  Rome.  Two 
companion  panels  hung  on  either  side  whose  ecstatic, 
mystic  mood  offered  a  foil  to  its  almost  overpowering 
reality — the  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata,  from  the 
collection  of  Samuel  H.  Kress,  and  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  belonging  to  Carl  W.  Hamilton,  both  the  work 
of  Domenico  Veneziano,  and  from  the  lately  identi- 
fied predella  of  the  altar-painting  in  S.  Lucia  de' 
Magnoli  in  Florence. 


MADONNA    \\l>  CHILD  :  BY  COSIMO   rURA      HAROLD  I    PRAT] 
COLLECTION  :  EXHIBITION     \l     III)     CENTURA     \«»i\l'ION 


Especially  sensitive  in  feeling  is  the  Madonna  and 
Child  of  Cosimo  Tura  from  the  collection  of  Harold  I. 
Pratt.  (This  is  reproduced  here  from  a  photograph 
supplied  by  the  l'rick  Art  Reference  Library.)  The  un- 
usiialK  heavy  gesso  ornament  at  the  top,  which  en- 
closes the  figures  of  an  Annunciation,  is  perhaps  at  first 
a  hindrance  to  the  appreciation  of  the  extreme  refine- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  composition.  So  tender  is  its 
mood,  so  intimate  a  portrayal  does  it  offer  of  the  ador- 
ing  Mother  and  the  sleeping  Child  that  reverence 
springs  forth  spontaneously.  The  panel  has  little  of 
the  dryness  attributed  to  Cosimo  Tura  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  as  a  result  of  his  absorption  of  the  geo- 
metric principles  of  Mantegna  and  Diirer.  In  spirit  it 
has  something  of  Oriental  placidity. 

Among  other  paintings  in  the  exhibition  were  Rich- 
ard M.  Hurd's  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  Madonna  from  the 
Musee  von  Stolk;  the  Cosimo  Roselli  self-portrait  of 
the  Harkness  collection;  Miss  Frick's  signed  diptych 
by  Arcangelo  di  Cola;  the  Wildenstein  Galleries'  Bot- 
ticelli tondo,  and  the  Bernardo  Daddi  Crucifixion  be- 
longing to  D.  F.  Piatt,  which  was  the  earliest  painting 
in  an  exhibition  of  altogether  exceptional  interest,  and 
one  which  will  for  long  be  recalled  by  collectors  and 
students  of  early  Italian  paintings. 
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SULLY'S  PORTRAIT  OF  SARAH  DUNANT 

WHEN  young  Thomas  Sully  arrived  in  London 
in  1809,  a  brother  artist  asked  him  how  much 
money  he  had  and  how  long  he  intended  to  stay.  He 
said  he  had  four  hundred  dollars  and  intended  to  stay 
three  years.  Needless  to  say,  these  sanguine  hopes  were 
not  realized,  but  by  the  strictest  economy  he  managed 
to  pursue  his  studies  there  for  one  year,  and  on  his  re- 
turn in  March  18 10  he  began  to  paint,  in  Philadel- 
phia, some  of  the  finest  works  of  his  prolific  career. 
The  portraits  of  Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  Coates  in  the  Penn- 


SARAH  BKINGHURST  DUNANT  :  BY  THOMAS  SULLY  (1783-1S72) 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  1812  :  MACBETH  GALLERIES,  NEW  YORK 


sylvania  Hospital  are  of  this  period,  as  well  as  some  of 
his  portraits  of  stage  celebrities  and  the  Decatur  which 
he  executed  for  the  city  of  New  York.  Another  of  the 
same  period  is  the  portrait  of  Sarah  Bringhurst  Dun- 
ant,  dated  1812,  which  appeared  in  the  first  exhibition 
held  by  the  Macbeth  Galleries  in  their  new  quarters, 
two  doors  from  their  former  establishment  in  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street,  New  York.  For  this  occasion,  they  ar- 
ranged a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  sold  by  them  to 
collectors  and  museums  in  the  past  twenty-three  years. 
The  portrait  of  the  youthful  Sarah  Dunant,  who 
was  only  nineteen  when  Sully  painted  her,  bears  a 
strong  stamp  of  the  British  school  which  he  had  been 


studying  assiduously,  and  he  is  still  free  of  the  manner- 
isms which  made  some  of  his  later  portraits  of  women 
so  stereotyped.  It  is  recorded  in  that  register  of  more 
than  two  thousand  portraits  and  miniatures  which  he 
kept.  He  mentions  that  it  is  a  'kit-kat' — that  is,  a  29 
by  36,  and  that  he  received  $100  for  it.  The  register 
has  been  published  by  O  H.  Hart,  and  also,  more  re- 
cently, by  Mantle  and  Fielding  (1921)  in  their  Thomas 
Sully,  in  which  it  is  No.  495.  In  the  same  year  he 
painted  a  'kit-kat'  of  Rebecca  Dunant,  finished  on 
September  17th,  for  which  he  again  received  $100, 
but  there  is  no  recorded  trace  of  this  portrait  to-day. 
Sarah  Dunant  married  John  Stull  Williams  and  the 
portrait  passed  to  their  son,  John  Charles  Williams, 
and  then  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  Williams  of 
Washington;  it  was  some  years  ago  purchased  by  a 
private  collector. 

THE  BIGNOU  GALLERY  OPENS 

THE  Bignou  Gallery  of  Paris  has  recently  opened 
a  New  York  establishment  on  Fifty-Seventh 
Street,  and  for  its  initial  showing  in  March  offered  a 
superb  group  of  Renoirs,  Cezanne's  Portrait  of  Madame 
Cezanne  (1892)  from  the  Vollard  collection,  and  the 
same  master's  landscape  UEstaque  (1883)  from  the 
collection  of  his  son.  There  was  a  notable  Gauguin  in 
the  Baigneuses  Tahitiennes  which  has  appeared  in  ex- 
hibitions in  London,  Zurich,  Glasgow  and  Amsterdam 
and  was  once  in  the  Alphonse  Kann  collection;  also 
Van  Gogh's  Le  Restaurant  Carrel,  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant works  of  the  Aries  period,  painted  in  1889, 
which  has  appeared  in  many  exhibitions  in  Europe 
and  was  once  owned  in  London. 

Among  these  late  nineteenth-century  masters  there 
was  an  early  Corot,  Les  Vieux  Quais  a  Rouen,  a  Salon 
picture  of  1834,  which  has  that  timeless  quality  of  his 
architectural  subjects  in  general,  scattered  intermit- 
tently through  his  long  career.  These  insert  themselves 
chronologically  among  his  'nymph  and  trees'  subjects 
and  the  figure  paintings,  but  seem  to  run  a  course  in- 
dependent of  them  and  only  in  retrospect  withdraw 
themselves  to  form  an  especially  important  and  not 
yet  fully  recognized  division  of  his  prodigious  ceuvre. 

AN  EMPIRE  CLOCK  BY  LEPAUTE 

AS  part  of  a  series  of  exhibitions  devoted  to  the  de- 
corative arts,  Symons,  Inc.,  is  showing  this  month 
a  group  -of  antique  clocks  including  several  of  the 
skeleton  type.  One  of  these,  an  Empire  fourteen-day 
striking  timepiece,  made  by  Jean  Joseph  Lepaute  in 
18 10,  is  illustrated  here.  It  stands  on  a  black  marble 
base  supported  by  four  ormolu  griffins  by  Thomire 
having  that  bold  crispness  of  form  which  makes  the 
classicism  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  so  different 
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from  the  more  delicate  version 
of  the  Louis  XVI  period.  The 
enamelled  dial  is  enclosed  in  an 
ormolu  mounting  and  shows  the 
days  of  the  week  and  the  month, 
while  through  the  opening  in  the 
center  the  movement  is  visible, 
with  the  pendulum,  of  compen- 
sated bi-metal  type,  swinging  in 
front  of  it.  Surmounting  the  dial 
is  a  smaller  one,  decorated  with 
pastoral  subjects  and  showing, 
above,  on  a  revolving  painted 
disc,  age  and  phases  of  the  moon. 
Structurally  the  clock  presents 
interesting  technical  features 
which  are  responsible  for  its  fine 
proportions.  It  has  the  pin-pal- 
let escapement  discovered  by  J. 
A.  Lepaute,  the  grand-uncle  of 
Jean  Joseph.  A  D-shaped  pin 
allows  this  to  be  made  with  less 
drop  than  formerly.  For  pallets 
die  pins  are  sometimes  of  glass, 
hard  steel,  carnelian  or  other 
stones.  The  shanks  of  the  pins 
are  tapered  slightly  and  pushed 
lightly  into  the  holes  in  the  pallet 


arms.  By  slightly  rotating  the 
pins  in  their  holes,  the  escape- 
ment can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
drop  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
which  results  in  retaining  the 
maximum  amount  of  power  for 
keeping  the  pendulum  in  motion . 
Unfortunately  the  demand  for 
ever  smaller  timepieces  made 
even  this  economy  of  space  in- 
adequate and  the  type  fell  into 
disuse.  It  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  for  its  decorative  charac- 
ter, the  fine  proportions  of  the 
mechanism  itself  being  a  proof 
that  beauty  may  result  when  the 
ends  of  utility  are  served  most 
adequately  and  faithfully. 

WORKS  BY  RENOIR 


U; 


SKELETON    (  LOCK    ISY     I.     I.     II  PAI    I  I  \\  I  IH 

ORMOLU  GRIFFINS  BY  THOMIR1       SYMONS.  IV 


"NDER  the  title,  Master- 
pieces by  Renoir,  the  Dur- 
and-Ruel  Galleries  arranged  in 
March  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, for  the  benefit  of  Hope 
Farm,  which  in  the  fullest  sense 
deserved  to  be  designated  mas- 


LES   VII  IX    QUAIS   A    ROUEN    :   COROT'S   SALOX    PICTURE   OF    1834    :    PRESENTED    BY   HIM   TO   HIS  GREAT   NIECE   MADAME 
LEMARINIER    IX    1872    :   SHOWN  AT  THE    INAUGURAL    EXHIBITION    OF   THE  BIGNOU   GALLERY    OF    PARIS,    IN    NEW    YORK 
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LE  PONT  NEUF   ;  AX    UNUSUAL  SUB  TE<   I     HY    KEXOIR,    DATED    1N71 
FIRST    IMI'RFSSIOXISI     EXHIBITION  :   RENOIR    KXM I  BIT  K  IX    AT    D 


I,    IWii  YEARS    BEFORE  THE 
URAND-RUEL'S,    NEW  YORK 


terpieces,  giving  real  significance  to  this  not  infre- 
quently misunderstood  and  misapplied  term. 

In  1876  the  paintings  of  Renoir  first  appeared  in  the 
galleries  of  Durand-Ruel  in  Paris,  the  occasion  being 
one  of  the  Impressionist  group  exhibitions  which  were 
so  cruelly  received  by  the  critics.  By  the  time  the  first 
important  exhibition  of  his  works  occurred  there,  in 
1890,  he  was  beginning  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  figures 
to  be  reckoned  with.  In  the  years  intervening  up  to 
the  present,  the  association  of  this  gallery  with  the 
work  of  Renoir  has  become  historic,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  painter  has  become  such  that  nothing  can 
be  said  to-day  in  his  praise  which  has  not  been  said 
before.  But  a  new  generation  has  grown  up,  and  a 
Renoir  exhibition,  such  as  the  recent  event,  which 
takes  its  place  in  a  long  line  of  distinguished  exhibi- 
tions devoted  to  this  artist,  reaches  a  new  public  as 
well  as  an  old  one.  The  reputation  of  the  great  artist 
is  like  time  itself  which,  as  the  saying  goes,  stays,  while 
it  is  the  generations  who  pass  by. 

The  twenty-six  canvases  of  the  recent  exhibition  in- 
cluded seven  from  a  Paris  collection  and  also  examples 
from  the  Durand-Ruel  private  collection  which  have 
never  been  widely  exhibited ;  consequently,  for  a  mas- 
ter so  well  known,  this  event  held  considerable  fresh 
material  in  terms  of  a  New  York  showing.  It  was  ad- 
mirably arranged  in  presenting  a  complete  record; 
the  early  Renoir,  with  undertones  of  Courbet;  the  un- 


usual Renoir  in  a  view  of  Paris ; 
the  Renoir  who  painted  child- 
ren with  a  brush  that  rivalled 
Goya's ;  the  Renoir  whose  joy 
in  textures  and  colours  was 
barne  on  a  perfect  craftsman- 
ship; and  finally  the  late  Re- 
noir, seen  in  a  few  of  the  small 
nudes.  The  actual  pace  of  the 
exhibition  was  set  by  the  joy- 
ous D arise  a  la  Campagne  of  1 883, 
byZ-a  Tasse  de  Chocolat  of  1878, 
the  Joueuse  de  Guitare  of  1897, 
and  the  Fillette au  Faucon  of  1 880, 
the  latter  obviously  the  fruit  of 
his  Algerian  experience  of  that 
year.  These  are  canvases  which 
hold  all  of  his  magic  and  have 
that  ease  of  manner  which  was 
arrived  at  neither  quickly  nor 
by  mere  chance. 

The  figure  subjects  are  so 
well  known,  in  all  their  phases 
and  types,  that  we  reproduce 
here  his  Pont  Neuf,  painted  in 
1872,  before  that  first  group 
exhibition  which  introduced 
the  Impressionists  to  Paris,  but 
after  his  association  with  his  artist  friends  at  the  cafe, 
La  Nouvelle  Athenes,  and  the  assimilation  of  their 
theories.  It  was  painted  on  one  of  those  days  of  quickly 
changing  sun  and  shadow,  the  sky  filled  with  small 
white  clouds,  the  blue  brilliantly  pure,  the  shadow  of 
the  buildings  coldly  grey.  The  hurrying  little  figures 
are  neutral  in  colour  because  the  intense  light  against 
which  they  are  seen  all  but  dissolves  them.  The  sub- 
ject might  have  been  chosen  by  a  dozen  painters,  but 
the  treatment  is  personal  and  would  seem  to  say  for 
Renoir  that  while  he  acknowledges,  as  usual,  the  world 
of  colour  as  the  most  fascinating  aspect  of  life  upon 
this  planet,  on  this  occasion  he  would  paint  light  itself. 
It  was  in  the  year  1872  that  the  salon  re-opened  its 
doors,  closed  in  1 871  as  a  result  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  and  to  it  Renoir  sent  his  large  canvas  Parisiennes 
habillees  en  Algerienne.  At  that  date  he  had  not  visited 
Algiers,  but  his  thoughts  already  tended  in  that  direc- 
tion, since  he  produced  several  Parisian  Algeriennes. 
The  picture  just  mentioned,  representing  a  group  of 
women  in  an  interior  with  reflected  lights,  brilliant  in 
colour  and  somewhat  doubtful  Algerian  costume  fore- 
shadowed many  of  the  principles  later  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Impressionists,  and  the  subject  may  well  have  been 
prompted  by  the  example  of  Delacroix.  The  picture 
was  rejected,  as  were  both  his  efforts  in  the  following 
year.  Thereafter  he  associated  himself  with  his  friends 
Monet,  Sisley,  Manet  and  others. 
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MR.  P.  WILSON  STEER,  O.M. 

ALREADY  attained  to  classic  rank,  an  eminence 
accorded  to  few  in  their  lifetimes,  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer,  O.M.,  during  this  auspicious  month,  is 
holding  an  exhibition  of  oil-paintings  at  the  Barbizon 
House,  Henrietta  Street,  W.  i.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  another  living  painter,  however  distinguished, 
whom  practitioners  and  critics  alike  acclaim  so  unre- 
servedly,  and   whom   all   delight   to   honour   as   the 
supreme  upholder  of  the  claims  and  credit  of  British 
art.  None  at  least  would  deny  him  first  place  among 
modern  landscapists.  And  because  British  landscape 
through  its  traditions  counts  for  something,  Mr.  Steer's 
exhibition   assumes   a   first-class   importance.    In    his 
sense  of  design,  in  the  emotional  content  and  richness 
of  his  landscapes,  in  variety  and  subtlety  of  colour,  in 
his  love  for  our  island  woods  and  waters  and  his 
mastery  of  skies  and  weather  conditions.  Steer  repre- 
sents the  best  that  is  in  those  traditions.  He  has  ab- 
sorbed without  diminution  of  his  own  personal  vision. 
elements  which  have  made  the  names  of  Tin  net,  of 
Constable  and  of  Crome  of  resounding  greatness  in 
the  history  of  British  painting. 
How  Steer  ever  could  have 
been  charged  asa  revolutionary 
can  hardly  be  comprehended 
by  the  present  generation.  But 
those  who  recall  the  utterly  life- 
less and  conventional  landscapes 
which   monopolized   so   much 
line-space  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  will  have  no  surprise.  The 
Vicat  Coles,  the  Peter  Grahams, 
the    MacWhirters   and    tin- 
Leaders  were  only  concerned 
to  keep  the  audacious  Mr.  Steer 
out.  Hence,  with  others  he  in- 
augurated the  New  English  Art 
Club  fitly  years  ago,  to  winch 
he  lias  been  faithful  ever  since. 
At  Barbizon  House,  the  visi- 
tor will  gain  some  impression 
of  Mr.  Steer's  variety,  since  the 
earliest  exhibit  (Southwold) 
dates  from  1887,  and  the  latest 
(incidentally  a  portrait  study 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  year. 
Possibly  the  most  important  can- 


vas is  the  large  Nidderdale,  of  1902,  which  shows  the 
painter  at  his  full  strength.  This  is  a  complete  work, 
boldly  planned  and  executed,  yet  elaborate  in  content, 
rich  and  full  in  colour  and  stopping  at  just  the  right 
pitch — a  term  that  will  be  best  understood  by  painters. 
The  visitor  may  exercise  his  choice  among  many  fine 
works,  such  as  the  Turnerian  Stormy  Sunset  near  Pains- 
wit  k  and  Ships  at  Maldon,  with  its  gold  browns  and  subtle 
blues,  the  beautiful  opalescent  Harwich  with  ships  atan- 
chor  and  the  twinkling  harbour  lights.  Several  are  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  Gloucester,  and  of  the 
in  >\\  famous  Yorkshire  series  we  may  particularly  men- 
tion the  classically  composed  Knaresborough,  Richmond 
and  the  breezy  Hawes,  Wensleydale,  a  covetable  picture. 
We  illustrate  an  early  work,  The  Beach,  Walberswick- 
Knucklebones,  painted  in  1888,  at  the  time  the  artist 
was  associated  with  the  late  William  Stott,  R.A. 

PICTURE  DOCTORS  AND  DETECTIVES 
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N  time,  but  perhaps  only  just  in  time  to  save  our 
)riceless  Old  Masters  a  few  years  yet  before  their 
inevitable  dissolution   at    the   hands   of  the   universal 
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THE   BEACH, 
STEER,   O.M., 


«  \I  1:1  RSWICK-KNUCKLEBONES  :  FROM  THE   PAINTING   IN  OIL   BY   P.  WI]  SON 
1SSS  :  AT  THE    EXHIBITION    OF    THE    ARTIST'S    WORKS    AT    BARBIZON    HOUSE 
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Devourer,  the  Courtauld  Institute  has  organized  a 
Scientific  Department  specially  equipped  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  preservation  of  works  of  art.  This  has 
been  made  possible  through  a  generous  gift  of  £2,500 
from  Sir  Percival  David  and  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Norman  Wilkinson.  The  latter  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  money  should  be  devoted  to  establishing  a 
laboratory  at  the  Institute.  Included  in  the  apparatus 
of  the  Department  are  instruments  of  extraordinary 
subtlety  and  precision  enabling  the  investigator  to  de- 
tect secrets  undreamed  of  and  to  render  frauds  and 
fakes  impossible.  Amongst  these  are  the  Utropak 
microscope,  a  camera-microscope,  X-ray  and  ultra- 
violet ray  and  spectrographic  units,  supplemented  by 
a  generous  gift  of  apparatus  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany. Work  in  the  Department  is  now  in  full  swing, 
conducted  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Ritchie,  formerly  on  the  re- 


A  STEUBEN  GLASS   BOWL  :  DESIGNED    BY  SIDNEY    B.   WAUGH, 
EXHIBITED  AT  THE    GALLERIES  OF    THE    FINE  ART    SOCIETY 


search  staff  of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Daniel  V.  Thompson  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  a  well-known  authority  on  medieval  painting, 
and  Mr.  H.  Ruhemann,  late  of  the  Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum,  Berlin.  The  Standing  Advisory  Committee 
comprises  several  names  of  high  eminence  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  a  symposium  of  outstanding  importance. 
Besides  its  research  and  educational  facilities,  the 
Department  offers  its  services  in  the  scientific  examin- 
ation of  every  kind  of  work  of  art  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  their  owners;  to  report  on  their  physical 
constitution  and  condition,  to  advise  on  treatment,  on 
questions  of  preservation  and  restoration.  No  opinions 
upon  authorship,  however,  will  be  ventured  upon  in 
any  circumstances.  Those  interested,  and  who  have 
works  of  art  which  require  attention,  should  write  for 
particulars  and  scale  of  fees  to  the  Registrar,  Court- 
auld Institute  of  Art,  29,  Portman  Square,  W.  1. 


EXHIBITION  OF  STEUBEN  GLASS 

RECENTLY,  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  opened  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries,  148,  New  Bond 
Street,  the  first  exhibition  of  Steuben  glass  to  be  held 
in  Europe.  Those  who  have  seen  these  remarkable 
products  and  know  something  of  glass  will  admit  the 
claim  that  the  Steuben  glass-works  in  New  York  State 
are  melting  'the  clearest  crystal  glass  the  world  has 
ever  known.'  The  examples  shown  fully  justify  the 
high  praise  that  with  one  accord  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  metal, 
but  for  the  variety  and  great  merit  of  their  design. 
These  are  the  work  of  three  young  Americans,  Arthur 
A.  Houghton,  director-in-chief,  John  M.  Gates  and 
Sidney  B.  Waugh.  Wisely,  we  think,  the  classical  forms 
consecrated  by  all  time  and  variations  upon  them  are 
adhered  to,  in  preference  to  modernist  eccentricity, 
and  doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  designers'  wide  train- 
ing in  architecture,  sculpture  and  the  kindred  arts. 
The  engraved  decorations  by  Mr.  Waugh,  set  off  the 
crystalline  splendour  of  the  glass  to  perfection. 

FORAIN— A  SHARPENED  TOOTH 

FORAIN,  often  spoken  of  as  the  lineal  continua- 
tion of  Daumier  and  of  Degas — his  early  contem- 
poraries— is  so  only  in  his  role  of  satirist  and  commen- 
tator upon  life.  His  repertory,  so  to  speak,  is  much  the 
same.  As  a  painter  he  is  the  equal  of  neither,  that  is,  he 
did  not  feel  things  primarily  in  paint,  lacking  some- 
thing in  volume  and  ponderability,  though  in  econ- 
omy of  brushwork  and  as  a  brilliant  sketcher  he  is 
possibly  superior  to  both.  In  painting,  except  on  a 
quite  small  scale,  Forain  builds  up  his  forms  by  hatch- 
ing, after  the  fashion  of  a  draughtsman,  and  not  by 
means  of  a  full-charged  brush. 

In  his  fine  fluent  drawing  Forain  is  an  unmistakable 
master.  Femme  accrochant  sa  Chemise,  JVue  (No.  4),  and 
Femme  a  la  Chevelure  assert  his  virtues  in  this  respect 
triumphantly,  and  in  all  his  characteristic  work  there 
are  the  same  vigour,  intensity  of  purpose  and  expres- 
siveness. Like  Daumier  he  seems  to  have  whetted  a 
particularly  sharp  knife  for  lawyers,  and  he  resembles 
Degas  in  his  partiality  for  danseuses  and  the  coulisses  of 
the  Opera  House. 

Besides  this  interesting  collection  at  Messrs.  Tooth's, 
a  few  recent  acquisitions  have  been  on  view,  including 
two  subtle  and  beautiful  Bonnards,  examples  of  exqui- 
site taste  in  variations  on  secondary  and  tertiary  tints 
of  unusual  quality — Les  deux  Chiens  and  Le  Joueur 
d'Orgue.  Both  subjects  are  in  reality  Paris  street  scenes 
with  shuttered  windows;  the  accessories  are  indicated 
by  the  titles.  There  were  also  two  Fantin-Latour 
flower  pieces  in  the  artist's  most  sensitive  manner,  a 
Camille  Pisarro  of  1873,  Une  Matinee  de  Juin,  another, 
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Les  Meules,  three  ricks  in  a  green  orchard,  and  a  paint- 
ing by  Renoir  of  Argenteuil,  hot  by  contrast,  but  richly 
jewelled  in  many  colours. 


THE  TWO  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETIES 

IF  the  mission  of  an  object  of  art  is  to  impart 
pleasurable  emotion  and  not  to  astound  or  mystify, 
then  the  works  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  achieves  this  desideratum.  For  there  is 
an  entirely  soothing  atmosphere  within  these  sacro- 
sanct walls.  The  spirit  of  adventure  is  not  for  these 
veteran  exhibitors.  No  flashy  experiments  are  paraded 
here.  A  high  standard  of  technical  accomplishment, 
consistently  maintained,  is  the  open  sesame  to  this 
sanctuary  before  any  candidate  has  a  hope  of  election 
to  membership.  And  as  a  close  corporation,  members 
and  associates  alone  may  exhibit.  These  facts  tend  to 
make  criticism  yield  to  personal  preference.  A  few  of 
the  President,  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton's  scholarly 
interpretations  of  Greece  are  here.  Mr.  Harry  Morley 
shows  a  bird's  view  of  Blakeney 
Canal,  Norfolk.  Sir  George  Clausen 
paints  the  Essex  uplands  and  down- 
lands  with  his  accustomed  breezi- 
ness,  being  much  preoccupied  with 
silver-lined  clouds.  The  faultless 
notation  of  Mr.  Russell  Flint  is 
seen  again  in  The  Slopes  of  Ben  More, 
Assynt.  The  romantic  Cotswoldcrs, 
Messrs.  Charles  M.  Gere  and  H.  A. 
Payne  are  as  Palmeresque  as  ever. 
Charles  Knight  exhibits  a  finely 
patterned  Chartres,  after  the  Cot- 
man  recipe,  and  Mr.  Hartrick,  al- 
ways interesting,  provides  some  ar- 
tistic cookery  in  the  use  of  mixed 
media.  Mr.  Harry  Watson's  Glen 
Cannick,  is  a  fine  effect  of  a  river  in 
spate  in  clear  washed  air  against 
the  light,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Wood 
sends  one  of  his  tree  drawings,  Winter. 
At  the  Royal  Institute,  the  doors 
being  open  wide  to  all  deemed 
worthy,  there  is  naturally  a  more 
enterprisingspirit,  if  a  less  uniform- 
ly high  standard.  Its  constitution  is 
different.  For  one  thing  it  rejoices 
in  an  honorary  chaplain  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge, 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Its  galleries 
are  much  larger,  its  membership 
more  extensive,  and  still  there  is 
room  for  more.  Possibly  it  is  be- 
cause of  its  immensity  that  several 


critics  who  have  been  unable  to  stay  the  course  have 
confessed  themselves  bored.  But  those  having  a  real 
interest  in  the  art  of  water-colour  will  find  plenty  to 
admire  and  much  to  learn  from  the  variety  offered. 
Landscapes  again  vastly  predominate.  Here  are  vet- 
erans like  Sir  Frank  Short,  mature  executants  like  Mr. 
Martin  Hardie,  realists  such  as  Mr.  Adrian  Hill  and 
Mr.  Knighton-Hammond,  and  impressionists  like  Mr. 
R.  G.  Eves.  In  Mr.  Gerald  Ackermann  we  have  a 
lyrical  landscapist  of  unfailing  charm,  Mr.  H.  Titten- 
sor  paints  the  little  towns  of  Picardy  in  a  scenic  man- 
ner all  his  own,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Brewer  once  again 
proves  his  redoubtable  draughtsmanship.  Painters  of 
bird  life  in  their  settings  are  represented  in  Miss  Wini- 
fred Austen,  Mr.  Detmold,  Mr.  Talbot  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Charles  Simpson,  and  decorative  colourists  in  Mr.  H. 
Davis  Richter,  Miss  D.  W.  Hawkesley,  Miss  Elyse  Lord 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Nicoll.  Pictorial  topography  is  the 
strong  suit  of  Mr.  Sidney  Causer.  This  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of  worthies.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
complained  that  this  purely  English  art  shows  any 
shortage  of  skilled  practitioners  or  lacks  supporters. 


THE    BRITISH  ROOM    IX   THE    NATIONAL   GALLERY   SHOWING    THE    LIGHTING    FITTINGS 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  OLD  MASTERS 

UNDER  the  new  system  of  artificial  lighting 
Londoners  of  little  leisure  may  now  enjoy  their 
possessions  at  the  National  Gallery  free  of  charge  until 
8  p.m.  every  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  On 
other  week-days  and  on  Sundays  the  closing  hour  in 
future  will  be  5  p.m.  throughout  the  year.  A  further 
benefit  to  the  work-a-day  public  will  be  the  free  lec- 
ture every  Wednesday  evening  from  6.30  to  7.30. 

At  the  Press  View  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ormsby- 
Gore,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  that  the  new 
lighting  system  was  the  outcome  of  research  and  test 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  in  which  the 
willing  co-operation  of  the  leading  firms  of  illuminat- 
ing engineers  was  enlisted.  The  results  are  unquestion- 
ably a  success,  and  the  system  itself,  devised  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  is  of  great  ingenuity. 
High-powered  lamps  are  placed  along  the  central  axis 
of  each  gallery,  the  light  being  projected  through 
louvres  on  two  sides  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
pictures,  the  two  sides  lengthways  being  masked.  In 
the  Duveen  Gallery,  owing  to  its  peculiar  construc- 
tion, a  different  treatment  was  found  to  be  necessary. 
To  describe  the  technical  details  here  is  less  to  our 
purpose  than  to  urge  the  public  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  now  offered  them 
of  exploring  this  unique  collection  of  masterpieces. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  GLASS 

TO  collectors  and  students  of  early  English  glass,  an 
exhibition  of  outstanding  interest  is  to  be  held  by 
Cecil  Davis  at  8,  St.  Mary  Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensing- 
ton, W.,  from  May  8th  until  June  4th;  for  among  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  various  periods  are  several 
specimens  which  are  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

The  chief  item,  from  the  point  of  historical  import- 
ance, is  doubtless  the  recently  discovered  Verzelini 
glass  goblet  inscribed  GOD  SAVE  QUTJVE  ELISABETH 
and  date  1586.  Only  five  other  examples  are  recorded, 
and  the  present  one  is  now  placed  on  public  view  for 
the  first  time.  There  are  also  two  of  the  seven  known 
'sealed'  Ravenscroft  specimens  (circa  1676),  one  being 
the  jug  which  is  the  largest  'sealed'  example  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time;  and  it  is  worth  recalling  that 
this  particular  jug  realized  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
at  auction  for  a  single  specimen  of  English  glass. 

Many  of  the  pieces  are  from  the  celebrated  Lidger- 
wood  collection,  which  is  well  known  to  all  collectors 
for  the  rare  specimens  and  for  the  number  of  fine  Jaco- 
bite and  other  inscribed  drinking  glasses  which  formed 
part  of  it.  Several  unique  privateer  glasses  as  well  as 
some  unusually  fine  Beilby  goblets  decorated  in  ena- 
mel colours  will  be  on  view ;  one  of  the  latter  bearing 
the  arms  of  George  III  with  the   Princes  of  Wales' 


feathers  on  the  reverse.  And  colour,  air  and  opaque 
twists,  baluster  stems  of  various  types  are  each  repre- 
sented by  numerous  specimens. 

These  notes  are  being  prepared  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  writer  anticipates  the  pleasure  of  again 
seeing  these  remarkable  pieces  of  English  glass  when 
they  are  placed  on  public  exhibition. 

THE  S.  B.  JOEL  COLLECTIONS 

FROM  the  catalogues  which  have  come  to  my  desk, 
it  is  strikingly  evident  that  this  present  month  will 
see  more  important  works  of  art  pass  through  the  prin- 
cipal auction  rooms  than  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years.  But  while  some  noteworthy  collections  are  to  be 
disposed  of  earlier,  the  climax  of  the  month  will  be 
reached  by  the  offering  of  the  S.  B.  Joel  collections  at 
Christie's  on  May  29th,  30th  and  31st. 

On  the  first  day,  some  fifty  important  Meissen  fig- 
ures, many  of  which  are  by  Kandler,  and  the  Italian 
and  French  bronzes  will  be  offered;  these  being  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  afternoon  by  the  well-known  ex- 
amples of  Chippendale  furniture  which  include  the 
famous  suite  of  a  settee  with  twin  back  and  eight 
chairs,  and  the  library  writing-table,  all  circa  1740; 
also  the  Louis  XV.  suite  comprising  the  settee,  re- 
produced on  the  accompanying  colour  plate,  and  ten 
fauteuils  covered  in  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  with 
designs  by  Oudry  illustrating  the  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine. The  second  day's  sale  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Meissen  porcelain. 

Of  the  pictures,  much  might  indeed  be  written,  for 
many  of  them  are  famous  as  marking  the  greatness  of 
earlier  English  artists.  In  reading  this  catalogue  for 
the  third  day,  one  is  immediately  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  it  numbers  among  the  pieces  no  less  than 
twenty-five  works  by  George  Morland.  Some  of  these 
have  dwelt  in  more  than  one  famous  collection  during 
the  course  of  their  history,  as,  for  instance :  The 
Country  Stable,  The  Shepherd's  Meal,  The  Effects  of  Ex- 
travagance and  Idleness  and  Washing  Day.  Others,  after 
remaining  long  in  the  same  ownership,  eventually 
joined  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Joel. 

Among  the  portraits  that  are  being  offered  at  the 
same  time  are :  Hoppner's  portrait  of  his  wife,  who  was 
Phoebe  Wright,  daughter  of  Patience  Wright,  the 
American  sculptress  and  wax  modeller;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  Grenville,  at  one  time  in  the  Stowe  col- 
lection. There  are  five  by  Lawrence,  including  The 
Woodland  Maid  (Miss  Emily  de  Visme)  and  that  of 
Miss  Brooke.  Romney  is  represented  by  nine,  one  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Miss  Boone  and  Master  Boone, 
who  were  the  children  of  Charles  Boone,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  while  six  of  the  others  are  portraits  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  including  the  Cassandra,  Welsh  Girl, 
Ariadne,  and  Supplication. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION    ROOMS 


THERE  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  offered  during  the  past  month;  also 
the  catalogues  have  included  more  seventeenth- 
and  early  eighteenth-century  pieces. 

On  March  28th,  Sotheby's  disposed  of  153  lots 
which  included  the  Temple  Newsam  mazer,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Halifax,  K.G.,  a  num- 
ber of  lots  sold  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
W.  M.  de  Zoete  and  from  other  sources,  the  total 
realized  for  the  sale  being  £6,325  1 7s.  3d.  The  Temple 
Newsam  mazer,  circa  1470,  which  was  mounted,  be- 
tween circa  1600  and  1630  with  a  foot  decorated  with 
three  recurving  scrolls  on  a  wide  base,  brought  £850. 
Outstanding  prices  for  other  lots  were:  a  double 
drinking  cup,  m.m.  T.  C.  in  monogram,  1685  (5  oz.  8 
dwt.),  920s.;  a  porringer,  m.m.  D.  R.  with  a  coronet, 
1667  (6  oz.  11  dwt.),  120s.;  a  Norwich  beaker,  late 
sixteenth  to  early  seventeenth  century  (6  oz.  4  dwt.), 
330s. ;  a  salver  on  foot,  m.m.  C.  P.  in  oblong  indent,  1661 
(19  oz.  8  dwt.),  76s.;  a  bleeding  bowl,  m.m.  an  ant  Inn 
between  the  initials  D.  G.,  1631  (2  oz.  7  dwt.),  820s.;  a 
mug  of  chinoiserie  design,  m.m.  P.  R.  in  cypher,  pellet 
below,  1690  (3  oz.  3  dwt.),  230s.;  a  tankard,  tapering, 
cylindrical  body,  flat  cover,  m.m.  T  K  with  rosette  be- 
low, 1668  (26  oz.  17  dwt.),  1 70s. ;  a  wine  cup,  m.m. 
R  jV",  probably  Richard  Neale,  1662  (7  oz.  14  dwt.), 
235s. ;  a  cup  and  cover,  bell  shaped,  decorated,  narrow 
vertical  concave  fluting,  by  Alice  Sheene,  1701  (25  oz. 
9  dwt.),  1 02s. ;  a  mug,  m.m.  G.  &'.,  probably  George  Gar- 
thorne,  1686  (7  oz.  3  dwt.),  215s.;  a  small  wine  cup, 
sexfoil  shape,  m.m.  C  S,  probably  Christopher  Shaw, 
circa  1656  (2  oz.  12  dwt.),  320s.;  a  pair  of  sauceboats, 
1766  (22  oz.),  35s.;  a  strawberry  dish,  1731  (6  oz.  5 
dwt.  I,  40s.;  a  castor  of  cylindrical  form,  1695  (9  oz.  8 
dwt.),  66s.;  a  tea-caddy  of  oblong  baluster  form,  1716 
(7  oz.  6  dwt.),  100s. ;  a  plain  tankard,  moulded  flat 
co\  er, probably  by  William  Fawdery,  1 706  (28  oz.  5  dwt.), 
58s.;  a  salver,  on  foot,  1716  (17  oz.  11  dwt.),  64s.;  .1 
plain  octagonal  castor,  by  Glover  Johnson,  1720  (2  oz.  1 
dwt.),  220s.:  a  plain  square  salver,  1725  (33  oz.  5 
dwt.),  74s.;  a  set  of  three  castors,  octagonal  baluster 
design,  by  Charles  Adam,  1714  (18  oz.  10  dwt.  .  64s.; 
an  octofoil  salver,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1  71  1  (18  oz.),  36s. 
At  Christie's,  on  March  27th,  an  engraved  beaker 
3  in.  high,  m.m.  JV.  S.,  1660  (2  oz.  19  dwt.),  broughl 
195s.;  a  pair  of  square  waiters,  by  David  Willaume, 
1732  (18  oz.  6  dwt.),  46s.:  a  two-handled  porringer, 
1699  (4  oz.  13  dwt.),  7",s.;  lout  candlesticks,  each  on 
shaped  square  base  and  baluster  stem,  by  Paul  Lamerie, 
1738,  each  with  a  branch  lor  two  lights  by  Edward 
Wakelin,  1751  (334  oz.  14  dwt.),  23s.;  a  plain  pear- 
shaped  cream-ewer,  1727  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  115s.;  and 
at  the  same  rooms  on  April  3rd,  a  plain  square  waiter 
on  lour  feet,  m.m.  WH conjoined,  1723  (10  oz.  5  dwt.), 
66s.;  a  small  oval  tray,  with  scalloped  and  ribbed 
border,  by  Daniel  Sleamaker,  1719  (2  oz.  6  dwt.),  980s. 


PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

ON  April  4th  the  collection  of  English  water-col- 
ours belonging  to  A.  A.  Allen,  Esq. ,  was  sold  at  Soth- 
eby's, and  the  Zoete  pictures  at  Christie's  on  the  5th. 

Of  the  water-colours,  the  highest  price  was  £320 
paid  for  Cotman's  A  Street  Scene  in  the  Tyrol.  The  prin- 
cipal items  among  the  works  of  David  Cox  were: 
Hardwick  Hall,  £130;  and  Asking  the  Way,  £100.  A 
small  landscape  (nh  in.  by  8|  in.)  by  Constable, 
brought  £210;  J.  R.  Cozens'  Entrance  to  the  Tyrol, 
£240;  The  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  Rome,  by  the 
same  artist,  £130;  a  portrait  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  by 
H.  Edridge,  £100;  Loch  Earn  and  Ben  Vorlich,  by  Copley 
Fielding,  £150;  Battersea  Reach,  by  P.  de  Wint,  £68;  a 
landscape,  by  T.  Girtin,  £148;  St.  PauVs  seen  from  under 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  by  T.  Mai  ton,  £112.  There  were 
eleven  Turner's,  Thun,  Switzerland,  bringing  £280;  Sis- 
terton,  Basses  Alpes,  £230;  Llanthony  Abbey,  Mon.,  £240; 
Lowestoft,  £115;  Barges  on  a  River,  £200 ;  and  Venice:  San 
Giorgio  Alaggiore  and  the  ^itelle  from  the  Giodecca,  £315. 

For  the  i()l)  lots  in  the  Zoete  sale  a  total  of  £12,432 
was    realized.    Homeward    Bound,    by    Aelbert    Cuyp, 
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fetched  £1102  10s.;  Crome's  Wherries  on  the  Tare, 
£787  1  os. ;  Yarmouth  Jetty,  £525;  Yarmouth:  Water 
Frolic,  £252.  Draining  Mills  at  Crowland,  Lincolnshire,  by 
J.  S.  Cotman,  £136  10s.;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  L. 
Cranach,  £252 ;  The  Young  Falconer,  by  Andrew 
Geddes,  £220  10s.;  A  View  of  the  Dort,  by  J.  Van 
Goyen,  £525 ;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  by  Van  der  Heist, 
£693;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  by  Corneille  de  Lyon, 
£367  1  os. ;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Ramsay,  £241  10s. 
At  another  sale  of  pictures  held  by  Christie's,  a  Por- 
trait of  Rear-Admiral  Rainier,  by  Hoppner,  brought 
£525;  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  and  his  Wife,  by  VanCleve, 
£650;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Peters,  £189; 
A  Family  Group,  by  J.  Downman,  £210.  Some  53 
drawings  by  Rowlandson  were  also  offered,  but  few 
of  the  pieces  reached  the  figures  anticipated. 

FURNITURE,   PORCELAINS,  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  bronzes,  ceramics,  sculpture,  etc.,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  W.  M.  de  Zoete,  Esq.,  were  of- 
fered by  Sotheby's  on  April  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  (the 
furniture  being  sold  at  Christie's  on  the  4th). 

Some  50  lots  of  Italian  majolica  were  included  in 
the  catalogue,  and  among  the  prices  realized  were: 
two  Deruta  pear-shaped  vases,  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, £190;  a  large  Deruta  dish,  sixteenth  century, 
£98;  a  Deruta  jar  and  cover,  late  fifteenth  century, 
£50;  a  Deruta  lustre  dish,  circa  1520,  £48;  a  Deruta 
ewer,  fifteenth  century,  £72;  a  pair  of  pear-shaped 
Deruta  vases,  £95;  an  Urbino  plate,  signed  Francesco 
Zanto  Aveli  da  Rovigo,  and  dated  1532,  £80.  A  Delia 
Robbia  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Virgin 
draped  in  blue  over  a  white  dress,  formerly  in  the 
Capel  Cure  collection,  fetched  £145;  a  relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  blue  and  white  enamelled  terra 
cotta,  school  of  Delia  Robbia,  sixteenth  century,  £64. 
At  the  sale  of  furniture,  objects  of  art,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Lady  Helen  Rose  Dewar,  held  at 
Christie's,  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  small  table,  13  in. 
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TWO    DERUTA   VASES  :   17    IN.  HIGH  :  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY, FROM  THE  W.  M.  ZOETE  COLLECTIONS  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


wide — stamped  L.  Boudin,  ALE.,  fetched  £882;  a 
Louis  XVI  parquetry  bonheur  du  jour,  £220  10s.;  a 
Louis  XV  library  table,  £105;  a  Louis  XV  marque- 
try commode — stamped  D.  Genty,  ALE.,  £131  5s.;  a 
French  eighteenth-century  six-leaf  leather  screen, 
£131  5s.;  a  Louis  XV  parquetry  table — stamped 
R.  V.L.C.  (Roger  Vandercruse  dit  La  Croix) — converted  to 
a  glazed  show  table  at  a  later  date,  £123  18s.;  a  Louis 
XV  settee,  £99  15s.;  a  Charles  II  mirror  in  a  frame 
embroidered  in  coloured  silks  and  stump-work,  32  in. 
by  30  in.,  £147;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  cellar- 
ette,  £75  12s.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chair, 
£56  14s.;  a  George  I  walnut  arm-chair,  £102  18s. ;  a 
George  I  walnut  arm-chair,  £183  15s. ;  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  tripod  table,  £63. 

THE  ELLIS  COLLECTION  OF  SPOONS 

ONE  of  the  several  outstanding  sales  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  present  month  is  that  of  a  number  of  rare 
spoons  from  the  well-known  collection  assembled  by 
the  late  H.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  now  the  property  of  Lt.- 
Col.  Benett-Stanford.  The  catalogue  comprises  53  lots, 
which  will  be  offered  at  Sotheby's  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  30th. 

There  are  fifteen  English  medieval  spoons  from  the 
Ellis  collection.  One  of  these  is  an  Apostle,  circa  1460- 
1470,  with  the  figure  of  St.  Philip  holding  three 
loaves.  It  is  marked  in  the  bowl  with  a  cross  urdee 
which,  Mr.  Ellis  noted,  'is  the  earliest  mark  upon 
spoons  of  which  I  am  cognizant,  thirteen  spoons  thus 
marked  being  bequeathed  in  a  will  which  was  proved 
in  the  Court  of  Hastings  in  1305.'  Another  interesting 
item  in  this  group  is  a  fifteenth-century  diamond  point 
bearing  a  mark  resembling  the  ragged  staff  on  the  back 
of  the  bowl;  also  a  fifteenth-century  spoon  with  the 
lion  sejant  knop,  the  lion  sitting  sideways. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  London  spoons,  of  which 
there  are  some  30  lots,  are  each  marked  with  a  date 
letter,  the  earliest  being  the  S  for  1535  on  a  maiden- 
head and  the  latest  seven  rat-tail  with  flat  stems  and 
trifid  tops  of  various  years  from  1696  to  1706.  The 
types  represented  in  this  section  include  a  lion  sejant 
(1560),  various  Apostles,  a  parcel-gilt  seal-top  (1552), 
some  unusual  Tudor  seal-tops  and  a  slip-top  (1646). 

In  addition  to  the  spoons  from  the  Ellis  collection, 
Lt.-Col.  Benett-Stanford  has  also  entered  5  interesting 
items.  One  of  these,  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis  in  a  lozenge- 
shaped  shield  punched  on  the  stem,  has  an  almost 
circular  bowl  and  a  long  thin  stem  surmounted  by  a 
finial  resembling  a  lizard  or  a  dragon.  As  its  shape  is 
very  similar  to  two  spoons  found  with  a  hoard  of  coins, 
of  which  none  was  later  than  the  time  of  Edward  II, 
the  present  example  is  assigned  to  not  later  than  1330. 
There  are  also  two  base  metal  spoons  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  described  as  English  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  one  of  which  the  lizard  or 
dragon  finial  is  apparent,  while  each  of  these  base 
metal  spoons  bears  the  fleur-de-lis  mark.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  spoon  belonging  to  Lt.-Col. 
Benett-Stanford  may  have  been  made  in  Paris,  where 
the  fleur-de-lis  mark  was  used  in  1300. 
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TOP  OF  A  DRESSING-BOX  :  THE  COCKATRICE  AND  THE  BORDER  ARE 
IN  BEADS,  THE  FLOWERS  BETWEEN,  IN  SILKS  :  WORKED  BY  MARTHA 
EDLIN,  WHOSE  NAME  IS  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PANEL,  AND  THE  DATE, 
1673,  BELOW  :   IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  RICHMOND,  BART. 


EMBROIDERIES  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  RICHMOND,  BART. 

By    A.    F.    KENDRICK 


No.  I.— BEADWORK  BOX,  WITH  FLORAL ORNAMEN  1  IX  (  (  H.OURS 
ON  A  WHITE  SATIN   BACKGROUND    :    PERIOD   OF    CHARLES    II 


THE  English  embroideries  here  illus- 
trated are  chosen  from  the  same  col- 
lection as  those  described  in  a  previous 
article  in  The  Connoisseur  for  May  1935. 
Sir  Frederick  Richmond's  remarkable  collec- 
tion, to  which  they  belong,  demonstrates  in 
a  striking  manner  the  share  taken  by  needle- 
work in  the  embellishment  of  the  English 
home  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  prac- 
tical extinction  of  the  demand  for  church 
work  half  a  century  earlier  may  have  been  a 
contributory  cause ;  and  further  emphasis  was 
given,  no  doubt,  by  the  transference  of  needle- 
work hangings  and  the  like  from  churches 
and  monasteries  to  the  neighbouring  manor- 
houses.  Such  furnishing  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  create  a  need  where  none  had  been 
felt  before.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
England  has  been,  for  a  thousand  years  and 
more,  the  native  home  of  the  needleworker, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  may  long  continue  to  be  so. 
The  top  of  a  'dressing-box'  (as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  an  old  document)  here  reproduced 
in  colour,  has  an  interesting  history,  since  a 
number  of  other  embroideries  by  the  same 
worker  are  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of 


her  descendants,  Miss  Morshead.  Her  name, 
Martha  Edlin,  appears  at  the  top  of  the  panel, 
and,  below,  is  the  date  1673.  She  was  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
1660.  Among  other  articles  made  and  signed 
by  her  are  her  coloured  sampler,  done  at  the 
age  of  eight,  her  white-work  sampler  of  the 
following  year,  and  her  stump-work  cabinet 
finished  in  1671.*  Perhaps  this  bead-work 
dressing-case  was  the  last  of  her  childish 
exercises  in  needlework.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  the  cockatrice  in  the  oval  and  the 
border  are  in  beads,  the  flowers  between  are 
finely  embroidered  in  coloured  silks. 

Another  box  worked  in  coloured  glass 
beads  on  white  satin  (No.  i)  is  of  about  the 
same  period  as  Martha  Edlin's  work.  Such 
boxes  are  usually  oblong,  and  not  of  the  more 
elaborate  form  often  taken  by  the  stump- 
work  cabinets.  Dated  examples  occur  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  They  run  contemporaneously  with  the 
stump-work  boxes  and,  to  judge  from  the 
sequence  followed  by  Martha  Edlin,  they 
were  regarded  as  a  more  advanced  task. 

*  See  The  Connoissf.ur,  Vol.  LXXXI,  pages  216-217. 
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BEARIXG    IXITIALS  B  •  C  DOXE    IX    SEED    PEARLS,  DATED  1678 
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No.    III.     MIKKOK    FRAME    WITH    FIGURES    SYMBOLIZING    THK 
FOUR    ELEMENTS    :    UNFINISHED    :    PERIOD    OF    CHARLES    II 


The  stump-work  box,  of  which  the  lid  and 
the  front  and  back  panels  are  here  illustrated, 
bears  the  initials  of  the  worker  'B  '  C  in  seed 
pearls  and  the  date  1678  (on  the  left-hand 
tower  of  the  house  in  the  background,  below 
the  initials).  The  two  figures  on  the  top  (No. 


ii),  shown  in  contemporary  dress,  may  per- 
haps be  the  parents  of  the  worker.  On  the 
front  (No.  iv)  two  other  fashionable  personages 
are  seen  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, while  the  back  panel  (No.  v)  shows 
a  mermaid  in  a  pool.  The  stump-work  panel 
shown  in  No.  viii  may  be  as  much  as  twenty 
years  earlier  in  date,  to  judge  from  the  dress 
of  the  lady  and  gentleman  represented,  stand- 
ing before  a  gabled  house  and  a  castle. 

Another  panel  (No.  ix)  depicts  a  group  of 
maidens  symbolizing  the  five  Senses.  Each  is 
engaged  in  action  appropriate  to  her  part, 
and  is  attended  by  the  animal  or  bird  sup- 
posed, from  mediaeval  times,  to  be  specially 
endowed  with  a  particular  sense.  The  figure 
in  the  middle  playing  a  lute  {Hearing)  is  at- 
tended by  a  stag.  To  the  right,  a  figure 
smelling  a  rose  has  a  dog  by  her  side;  and  to 
the  left,  the  figure  eating  a  fruit  ( Taste)  has  a 
monkey  near  by.  In  the  right-hand  lower 
corner,  the  figure  with  a  hand-mirror  (Sight) 
is  attended  by  an  eagle  and  the  last  figure 
( Touch)  on  the  left,  has  a  parrot  perched  on 
her  finger.  How  far  back  this  matter-of-fact 
symbolism  goes,  and  how  widespread  it  was, 
is  not  known  for  certain,  but  it  undoubtedly 
held  the  field  in  western  Europe  for  some 
centuries.  In  the  famous  tapestries,  known  as 
the  dame  a  la  licorne  in  the  Cluny  Museum, 


No     IV.— FRONT    OF    THE    STUMP-WORK    BOX    No.    II,    SHOWING    CONTEMPORARY    FIGURES  IN   GUISE   OF  A    SHEPHERD   AND 
SHEPHERDESS    :    A    HARE    HUNT,    BIRDS,    FRUITS    AND    BUILDINGS    ARE    INTRODUCED    WITH    LITTLE    REGARD    TO    SCALE 
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Paris,  the  action  and  the  attendant  creatures 
are  identically  the  same;  these  tapestries  are 
not  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  than 
the  stump-work  panel.  Another  example  is  a 
Swiss  embroidered  coverlet,  bearing  the  date 
1 580,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
same  action  and  the  same  animals  are  also 
to  be  found  in  pictures  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  mirror-frame  (No.  iii)  is  of  especial 
interest,  not  only  for  its  unfinished  state,  re- 
vealing the  method  of  procedure,  but  also  for 
the  evidence  of  further  symbolism  frequently 
associated  with  stump-work  figures.  The  de- 
sign has  been  traced  out  in  Indian  ink  outline 
and  wash  by  a  skilful  hand  for  the  worker's 
guidance,  and  a  name  written  under  each 
figure.  They  are  the  Elements.  On  the  left  is 
Jier  holding  a  flaming  heart;  on  the  right 
oyer  with  a  bird.  Below  is  water  with  a  fish. 
The  figure  at  the  top  is  worked  over  and  the 
name  obliterated,  as  the  others  were  destined 
to  be.  It  is  of  course  earth  with  a  stem  of  fruit. 
The  names  can  never  have  been  meant  to  be 
worked,  for  they  are  too  small,  and  they  can 
only  have  been  written  under  the  figures  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  youthful  worker. 
The  lion  and  the  leopard  are  seen  below,  as 
in  illustrations  Nos.  vi  and  viii. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  mirror  frame 
is  of  the  plain  rectangular  form  already  seen 


No   \  I.     MIRROR  WITH  FRAM1    '  >l    SCKOI.l    oKTLINT    ENCLOSING 
EK.L'KEs,    WIM  \l>.  i'.l   II  I  'IV, s,   1   n         i>|  KloD  (>!•  CHARLES  II 


in  two  examples  reproduced  in  the  previous 
article,  although  it  never  had  the  shutters  to 
close  over  the  glass  with  which,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  provided.  In  another  mirror  frame 


No.    V.     BACK    PANEL    01      I  HI     STUMP-WORK    BOX    No    II    \\  I  I H    A    MERMAID    IN    A  ROCK-GIRT    POOL    HOLDING     \    MIRROR 
ON    IHh    LID    SNAILS    AND    INSECTS    PROVIDE    A    NEW    MOTIF    :    THE    DESIGN     IS    OF     BOLD     EXECUTION     THROUGHO!    I 
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No.  VII.— EMBROIDERED   PANEL  :  DEPICTING  THE   RETURN  OF  CALEB  AND    JOSHUA 
WITH   THE    CLUSTER    OF    GRAPES         DATE    ABOUT     1660    OR     POSSIBLY     EARLIER 


shown  with  them,  some  escape  from  the  rect- 
angular form  is  arrived  at  by  means  of  a 
small  rounded  projection  in  the  middle  of  the 
top  border  of  the  wide  frame. 

As  time  went  on  more  elaborate  shapes 
still  were  devised,  although  the  plain  oblong 
did  not  go  entirely  out  of  use.  Sometimes 
the  type  of  scrollwork  so  often  used  in  the 
stone  memorials  and  wood  carvings  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  imitated,  or  the  less 
restrained  chinoiserie  of  the  last  years  of  the 
century.    The    mirror-frame   reproduced    in 


No.    VIII.— STUMP-WORK    PANEL   DEPICTING   A    LADY   AND   GENTLEM. 
BEFORE   A  GABLED   HOUSE  AND  CASTLE   :   LION   AND  LEOPARD    IN 


No.  vi  is  of  the  former  class.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  intention 
of  the  designer  was  to  vary  the 
contour  still  further.  The  original 
ink  outlines  of  two  narrow  pro- 
jections with  rounded  ends  are 
still  left.  They  are  to  be  seen  pass- 
ing inwards  from  the  angles  to  left 
and  right  of  the  lady  with  the  lute 
under  a  pavilion  at  the  top.  Sim- 
ilar projections  are  also  seen  pass- 
ing downwards  below  the  castles 
in  the  corners,  and  vertical  pro- 
jections are  marked  in  the  corres- 
ponding angles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frame.  These  were  abandoned 
for  purposes  of  simplification  and 
small  blossoms  worked  to  fill  the 
gaps.  The  dress  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  resembles  that  of  the  figures  in  the 
panel  reproduced  in  No.  viii.  The  buildings 
above  are  similar,  and  the  sun  shines  likewise 
from  behind  a  cloud.  The  duck-pond  between 
the  lion  and  leopard  is  replaced  by  an  elabor- 
ate fountain  with  water  spouting  from  masks. 
Such  approximations,  which  are  frequent 
in  stump-work,  show  that  the  designing  must 
have  been  a  professional  business,  leaving 
relatively  small  scope  in  that  respect  to  the 
worker.  There  were  wider  differences  in  mat- 
ters of  craftsmanship.  The  work  on  the  mirror 
is  far  finer  and  more  accomplished 
than  on  the  panel .  Seed  pearls  and 
small  spangles  are  used  lavishly. 
The  initials  of  the  worker,  M.P., 
will  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the 
canopy  at  the  top.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  initials  are  inserted 
within  half-crescent  shaped  pro- 
jections which  were  originally  in- 
tended for  the   further  elabora- 
tion of  the  outline  of  the  mirror. 
Two  of  the  illustrations  repre- 
sent Biblical  subjects  which  (gen- 
erally taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) were  often  chosen  by  the 
needle  workers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  panels  show  a  co- 
hesion  in   design   which   cannot 
be  claimed  for  those  hitherto  de- 
forIgZunS       scribed.  The  first  (No.  vii)  repre- 
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sents  a  unified  landscape  with 
Caleb  and  Joshua  bringing  the 
cluster  of  grapes  from  the  Prom- 
ised Land  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  The  panel  is  a  skilful 
piece  of  work,  in  flat  embroidery. 

The  last  panel  (No.  x)  is  worked 
entirely  in  red  wool  upon  a  ground 
of  mixed  linen  and  cotton  mate- 
rial, such  as  was  commonly  used 
as  a  ground  for  embroidery  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  scenes  are  taken 
from  the  story  of  the  journey  of 
Abraham's  servant  to  Mesopo- 
tamia in  search  of  a  wife  for  Isaac. 
On  the  right,  Abraham  and  his 
son  Isaac  watch  his  departure. 
In  the  foreground,  Rebekah  with 
her  flocks  by  the  well  gives  Elie- 
zer  water  to  drink  from  her 
pitcher.  Below  on  the  right  is  the  trough  filled 
for  watering  the  camels.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance, on  the  left,  Isaac  greets  Rebekah,  as 
she  returns  with  Eliezer.  The  initials  of  the 
worker,  A.C.,  are  shown  below 
the  house  in  the  background. 
The  inscription  along  the  bot- 
tom, which  seems  incomplete, 
suggests  that  the  panel  might 
be  part  of  a  larger  series,  but 
the  work  balances  so  well  as  it 
is  that  the  matter  is  doubtful. 
'Water  to  drinck'  obviously  re- 
fers to  the  principal  scene.  Ts- 
ack  and  Rebekah  meteth  in  ye 
feild  sallvteth  ech  other'  ex- 
plains the  scene  on  the  left. 

This  panel  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  period  marking 
the  close  of  the  vogue  of  stump- 
work.  In  the  absence  of  actual 
recorded  dates,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  be  precise  in  regard  to  a 
chronological  sequence  in  the 
work  of  this  period.  At  times, 
the  dress  is  conventional,  and 
in  any  case  a  few:  models  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  again 
and  again  in  setting  out  the 
designs  for  the   workers.   The 


No:    IX      STUMP-WORK    PANEL    :   GROUP    '  >1      FEMAL]      FIGURES    Willi     EMBLEMS 
IN    A    LANDSCAPE,    SYMBOLIZING     1  HI      ll\l      SENSES    :    PERIOD    "I      I  1IARLES    II 


panel  No.  x  shows  resemblances  to  the  box 
No.  ii,  but  the  landscape  suggests  a  step  for- 
ward, and  introduces  the  worsted  embroid- 
ery which  marks  the  close  of  the  century. 


No.  X.— PANEL  EMBROIDERED   ENTIRELY  IN    RED  Wool.  :  SCENES    1  ROM    1  ill     STORY 
OF  ABRAHAM'S  SERVANT  IN  SEARCH   01    A   WI1E    FOR  ISAAC  :  LATE  XVIITH  CENTURY 
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RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  PORCELAIN 

By   ALEXANDRE   POPOFF 


FEW  people  in  Western  Europe  seem  to 
be  aware  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Russia  could  boast  of  a  well-organized 
and  developed  pottery  and  porcelain  indus- 
try, which  was  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  great  European  factories.  Documents 
show  that  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
there  were  approximately  fifteen  centres 
where  pottery  and  porcelain  were  produced, 
this  number  being  increased  considerably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and, 
by  1830,  there  were  nearly  fifty  factories. 
Unfortunately  precise  information  is  lacking 
as  to  the  activities  of  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  fairly  definite  description  of  the 
two  principal  ones  can,  however,  be  outlined 
from  documents  and  such  specimens  of  their 


work  which  have  been  preserved.  These  two 
are  the  Imperial  factory  in  a  suburb  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  Francis  Gardner  works  at 
the  village  of  Verbilki,  in  Moscow  province. 


No.  I.— CAFETIERE,   PAINTED  LANDSCAPES  AND  FIGURES  :  MADE 
AT    THE    IMPERIAL     FACTORY,    ST.     PETERSBURG    :    CIRCA     1759 


No.    II.— BASKET    FROM    THE    SERVICE    KNOWN  AS  THE  PRIVATE 
SERVICE   OF   HER   MAJESTY   EMPRESS   ELIZABETH    :    CIRCA    1759 


Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  and  Reformer  of 
Russia,  was  animated  by  the  same  hope  of 
introducing  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
into  his  country  as  had  inspired  other  Euro- 
pean rulers.  But  the  secret  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  States  which  had  secured  the 
services  of  men  who  knew  the  materials  re- 
quired to  produce  a  translucent  paste  and  a 
suitable  glaze;  and  these  men  were  treated 
almost  as  prisoners  while  no  stranger  was 
allowed  in  the  workshops.  Not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  secret,  Peter  the  Great  engaged 
Dutch  potters  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
sandstone  and  glazed  pottery  which  had 
flourished  for  many  centuries  in  Russia. 

Meanwhile  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  con- 
tinued her  efforts  to  obtain  the  formula  for  a 
porcellanic  body,  this  time  from  China  via  the 
trade  caravans  sent  more  or  less  regularly  to 
that  country,  as  well  as  through  her  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  various  European 
courts.  But  notwithstanding  the  distribution 
of  considerable  bribes,  the  secret  could  not  be 
obtained  from  China.  In  Europe,  after  pro- 
longed researches,  a  certain  Christophe  Con- 
rad Hunger  was  engaged.  He  was  a  native  of 
Thuringia  and  had  previously  worked  in  sev- 
eral European  factories.  But  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  porcelain  in  Russia,  all 
the  objects  he  modelled  in  the  years  1745  and 
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1746  lost  shape  in  the  oven  or  developed 
various  blemishes  during  the  firing.  The  mu- 
seum of  the  Imperial  factory  in  St.  Petersburg 
does  not  possess  a  single  specimen  of  his  work 
with  a  date  on  it,  whereas,  according  to  the 
agreement  drawn  up  between  the  Russian 
Government  and  Hunger,  all  the  pieces  made 
by  him  were  to  be  signed  and  dated. 

The  factory  was  later  managed  by  Dimitri 
Vinogradoff,  an  engineer  of  the  Russian 
Mining  Corps,  who  had  studied  the  making  of 
porcelain  abroad  between  1736  and  1742, 
first  at  Marburg,  and  then  at  Freiburg.  Ac- 
tually, he  was  the  inventor  of  Russian  porce- 
lain made  with  Russian  clays,  and  from  1 747 
to  his  death  in  1 758  he  experimented  contin- 
ually with  kaolin  pastes  and  glazes.  He  im- 
proved and  enlarged  the  kilns  and  at  the 
same  time  organized  the  administration  of 
the  factory.  During  his  time,  the  works  made 
mostly  small  single  pieces,  of  which  some 
were  sent  to  the  Court,  and  the  others  sold  to 
private  buyers.  A  considerable  number  of 
pieces  of  that  epoch  such  as  snuff-boxes, 
cups,  small  tea-sets  and  vases,  have  survived. 

The  kaolinic  clay  used  for  these  objects  was 
exclusively  Russian  and  came  at  first  from 
Gjiel,  near  Moscow,  and  later  from  Oren- 
burg, where  a  better  quality  was  found.  All 
the  output  of  that  period  is  of  a  characteristic 
simplicity  of  shape,  differing  in  that  respect 
from  contemporary  works  made  at  the  Saxon 
factory,  where  the  rococo  style  remained  in 
favour  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
continuing  through  the  nineteenth  and  re- 
peating itself  in  numerous  copies  until  quite 
recent  years.  The  composite  elements  of  the 
pastes  at  that  period  were  silicate  (quart/.  . 
kaolin  (clay)  and  alabaster,  sometimes  de- 
composed granite  containing  quartz  and 
feldspar.  The  quartz  and  the  clay,  after  having 
been  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  the 
kilns,  went  to  the  grinding-mill.  The  mixing 
in  definite  proportions  was  performed  by 
Vinogradoff  secretly ;  an  interminable  series 
of  methodically  performed  trials  is  described 
in  his  notebooks,  each  trial  bearing  a  simple 
or  a  composite  number.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  clay  and  silicate  in  the  paste  were 
different ;  the  quantity  of  clay  rose  little  by 
little  in  his  formulae,  and  towards  the  end  of 


his  activities  the  main  proportions  were  clay 
8,  quartz  8,  alabaster  1.  The  following  are 
comparative  analyses  of  different  porcelain 
pastes  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century: 

Clay  (OLO3)  Quartz  (Si20 

Vinogradoff  .  .  17-5  72 

China    ...  21  70 

Meissen  •  ■  35  60 

As  in  its  composition  the  Russian  paste  is 
apt  to  resemble  more  closely  the  Chinese 
than  the  European  porcelains,  so  in  colour  it 
also  resembles  Chinese.  Clots  in  the  glaze  and 
chips  on  the  rims  of  certain  objects  remind 
one  of  similar  blemishes  in  numerous  Chinese 
porcelains  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  and,  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  K'ang  Hsi  periods.  Painted 
decorations  at  the  St.  Petersburg  works  im- 
proved rapidly,  after  having  begun  with  the 
most  primitive  pictorial  efforts:  flowers  and 
nosegays,  often  moulded  in  high  relief  (No.  ii), 
soon  went  on  to  landscapes  with  figures  (No. 
i),  conventional  Chinese  motifs  (No.  iii)  and 
in  a  few  rare  cases  to  portraits.  The  predom- 
inant colours  are  pale  mauve,  green,  brick- 


No.    III.     CUP   AND    SAUCER    PAINTED   CONVENTIONAL   CHINESE 
MOTIFS,     SHOWING     AN     ADVANCED     TECHNIQUE     :     CIRCA      1759 
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red,  pale  blue  and  yellow;  gold  also  plays  an 
important  part,  being  used  for  borders  and 
ornaments.  Some  pieces  were  entirely  gilt 
with  small  white  reserves  for  initials  or  painted 
scenes.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  was  one 
difficulty  which  at  that  time  the  workmen 
were  unable  to  overcome.  From  fear  of  burn- 
ing the  gilding,  they  failed  to  bake  the  blue  col- 
our at  the  right  temperature,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  noticeably  pale.  Of  the  import- 
ant pieces  of  that  period  only  one  dinner- 
service,  known  as  the  Private  Service  of  Her 
Majesty  can  now  be  accounted  for.  The  plates 
are  covered  with  a  raised  trellis-work  decor- 
ated in  pale  mauve;  the  baskets  are  pierced 
with  moulded  wreaths  of  flowers  (No.  ii). 

The  intricate  problem  of  marks  used  at  the 
Imperial  factory  between  1747  and  1770  de- 
mands detailed  particulars.  No  dated  objects 
are  known  for  1747.  The  first  known  dated 
piece  is  a  white  heart-shaped  sugar-bowl 
after  a  Dresden  model.  It  is  dated  1748  and 
marked  with  a  w  in  blue  (for  Vinogradoff ) ; 
and  bearing  the  same  mark  and  the  date  1 749 
in  blue,  there  is  a  small  round  cup  with  no 
handle,  slightly  misshapen,  decorated  with 
raised  vine-leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes, 
painted  purple  and  green.  Other  marked  ex- 


amples of  this  period  are:  a  beaker,  octagonal 
at  the  base  and  round  at  the  rim  from  a 
Dresden  model,  unornamented,  dated  1751, 
with  the  mark  w  and  numbers  4.16;  a  lady's 
needle-case  shaped  like  a  swathed  baby  and 
painted  in  natural  colours,  from  a  Dres- 
den model,  with  a  gold  mark  s.p.b.  (for  St. 
Petersburg),  the  date  1752  and  the  numbers 
2.16  inside;  three  snuff-boxes  painted  with 
pug-dogs,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Ermitage 
Museum  (one  dated  1752),  the  other  (in  the 
collection  of  Lt.-Col.  Popoff ) ,  also  dated  1 752, 
in  mauve  with  numbers  3.16  inside;  a  sugar- 
bowl  on  four  feet,  painted  in  various  colours 
which  used  to  be  in  the  Stchukin  collection  in 
Moscow.  It  bore  the  date  1752.  These  are  all 
the  dated  pieces  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  1752,  Vinogradoff  was 
often  in  poor  health,  and  from  that  year  the 
activity  of  the  factory  seems  to  have  declined. 
Apparently,  after  his  death  in  1 758,  to  be  pre- 
cise in  1759,  a  new  mark  appears:  an  imper- 
ial eagle  impressed  in  the  paste  and  painted 
black,  and  slightly  later,  an  arrow,  then  a  small 
circle.  Then  the  last  in  blue  as  well  as  the 
exceedingly  rare  mark  of  two  anchors  crossed 
(arms  of  St.  Petersburg)  also  in  blue  (No.  xi). 
It  is  possible  that  all  these  marks  were  tenta- 


No.   IV.— LATE    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    FIGURE    :    AND   A   CUPID 
.MARKED  WITH  MONOGRAM  OF  EMPRESS  CATHERINE  :  CIRCA  1760 


No.  V.— TWO  FIGURES  OF   RUSSIAN  TYPES   MODELLED    BY   JEAN 
DOMINIQUE    RACHETTE  FROM   PRINTS   IN   JOHN   GEORGES   BOOK 
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tive,  and  were  discontinued 
when  the  Empress  Catherine 
II  ordered  the  first  letter  of 
her  own  name  to  be  adopted, 
as  was  the  custom  of  many 
other  European  factories. 

As  a  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  imperial  eagle  and  the  ar- 
row were  used  as  marks  early 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II, 
I  am  able  to  quote  a  cup  I 
bought  in  Germany  some  few 
years  ago  which  bears  both 
the  eagle  and  the  arrow  im- 
pressed in  the  paste,  the  col- 
our of  which  as  well  as  that  of 
the  painting  is  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth's time.  However,  it  bears 
Catherine's  monogram,  and 
curiously  enough  with  an  ar- 
abic  2  instead  of  a  roman  II. 
The  same  is  to  be  found  on  the 
tray  of  a  tea-set,  the  saucers  of 
which  are  marked  in  the  usual 
way  (No.  viii).  This  tea-set 
was  exhibited  at  Sir  Philip 
Sassoon's  in  1934  and  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  finest  of  its 
kind  made  at  the  Russian  Imperial  factory. 

Towards  1760,  the  output  steadily  im- 
proved in  quality.  By  order  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  the  factory  made  a  second  impor- 
tant dinner-service  for  Count  Gregory  Orloff. 
Oddly  enough,  this  service  was  unknown  in 
Russia  until  191 2,  when  a  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was  arranged. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Baron  Wolff's  book  on 
the  Imperial  factory,  nor  in  any  of  the  art 
reviews  (such  as  Starye  Godi).  At  this  ex- 
hibition, only  plates,  knives  and  forks  were 
on  view,  although  a  considerable  number  of 
pieces  of  the  service  are  extant,  including  a 
hors  d'wuvre  service  with  cream-pots,  salt- 
cellars, oil  and  vinegar  flasks,  radish  dishes, 
fruit  bowls,  etc.,  a  tea-set  with  small  porce- 
lain spoons,  and  finally  a  toilet-service  in- 
cluding a  mirror  fitted  with  a  clock.  This 
service  was  richly  embellished  with  gold  and 
silver  and  painted  with  battle  scenes,  military 
emblems  and  the  initials  g.g.o.,  which  are, 
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in  some  instances  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 
Above  the  mirror  are  two  Cupids  astride  of 
two  cannon,  thus  giving  a  clue  to  the  prob- 
able date  of  manufacture,  the  year  1765, 
when  Orloff  was  appointed  Master-in-Chief 
of  Ordnance.  Possibly,  however,  the  several 
pieces  which  comprise  the  toilet-set  were 
added  to  the  dinner-service  later. 

In  discussing  the  figures  made  at  the  factory 
during  the  time  when  the  eagle  and  arrow 
marks  were  used,  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to 
those  reproduced  in  Baron  Wolff's  monu- 
mental work  on  the  Imperial  factory.  Fifteen 
examples  are  illustrated,  but  unfortunately 
the  author's  lack  of  practical  knowledge  has 
led  to  some  deplorable  mistakes.  Only  six  of 
these  figures  (five  negroes  and  one  a  man 
dressed  in  Oriental  costume)  may  have  been 
made  at  the  factory.  One  of  a  cow  and  an- 
other of  a  dog  (No.  7)  are  typical  specimens  of 
late  seventeenth-  or  early  eighteenth-century 
Chinese  art;  the  five  figures  and  groups  (Nos. 
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8,  g,  26,  42  and  49),  a  soldier  sitting,  a  boar- 
hunt,  a  man  in  Oriental  costume,  a  hunter 
and  a  figure  of  Winter,  are  German  produc- 
tions with  spurious  black  eagle  marks.  No. 
51,  a  woman,  is  a  coarse  imitation  of  modern 
make  and  No.  52  is  of  English  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  Ermitage  Museum  in  St. 
Petersburg,  there  is  now  a  collection  of  auth- 
entic figures:  five  negroes,  eleven  Orientals, 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  a  chess-set  and  a 
candlestick  with  figures  and  a  group  of  chil- 
dren. In  other  Russian  museums  there  are 
three  figures  of  the  same  period,  and  I  have 
met  with  five  figures  in  private  collections  in 
France  and  abroad.  I  do  not  know  a  single 
one  in  any  museum  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  Sweden  or  any  other  country. 
All  the  figures  of  that  epoch  bear  the  same 


characteristics  as  the  dinner-services.  Their 
enamel  is  of  bluish-grey,  often  with  defects 
caused  during  the  firing,  such  as  clots,  small 
black  spots  in  the  paste  (especially  under  the 
foot)  and  slight  distortions.  In  the  store  rooms 
at  the  factory  three  models  of  figures  of  1 753 
were  found,  which  had  not  been  fired.  One 
of  them,  an  Atlas  holding  the  globe  on  his 
shoulders,  is  after  a  well-known  Dresden 
model.  The  lack  of  technical  skill  in  model- 
ling this  figure  would  have  resulted  in  consid- 
erable distortion  at  the  second  firing,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  globe. 

The  figures  of  Orientals  are  supposed  to 
have  been  modelled  from  1752  to  1754  by 
Dunker,  a  wood-carver,  who  was  attached 
for  some  time  to  the  factory.  This  surmise  is 
based  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  treat- 
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merit  of  the  folds  of  the  garments.  The  marks 
on  these  figures  are  a  small  eagle,  an  arrow, 
each  impressed,  and  a  black  eagle.  Two  of 
the  Oriental  figures  bear  no  mark,  and  these 
are  supposed  to  be  the  earlier  ones.  All  of  the 
figures  were  probably  made  at  the  end  of 
Empress  Elizabeth's  reign  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Catherine  the  Great,  namely, 
before  1765.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  figure  of  Cupid  (No.  iv)  was  made;  this 
was  exhibited  at  Sevres  in  1929.  It  is  presum- 
ably the  first  to  have  been  marked  with  the 
monogram  of  Catherine,  the  paste  being  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth.  The 
figure  of  a  milk-maid  appeared  a  few  years 
later  and  was  made  probably  after  a  drawing 
by  Leprince,  the  painter  and  engraver  (No.  vi) . 
After  1770,  the  factory  continued  to  obtain 
better  results.  It  produced  numerous  din- 
ner- and  tea-services,  partly  inspired  by  Sax- 
ony models.  Various  attempts  had  been  made 
to  engage  foreign  artists,  but  each  one  proved 
to  be  a  failure.  In  consequence,  nearly  all  the 
modellers  and  painters  were  Russians,  most 
of  whom  had  been  trained  at  the  Academy  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1779,  a  Frenchman,  Jean 
Dominique  Rachette,  was  engaged  as  mod- 
eller and  he  remained  at  the  head  of  that 
department  for  many  years.  He  executed  a 
large  number  of  figures,  groups,  busts  (No.  ix) 
and  reliefs  of  outstanding  merit.  Among  his 
most  important  works  were  numerous  Rus- 
sian types  (No.  v),  inspired  largely  by  prints 
from  John  Georgi's  book,  Description  of  all  the 
Nationalities  who  inhabit  the  Russian  State  (1770" 
1777),  as  well  as  the  table  ornaments  in  bis- 
cuit for  the  service  called  Arabesque  which  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  dinner-services  that 
appeared  after  1780;  another  being  that 
known  as  the  service  of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet 
(No.  vii).  The  Arabesque  service  was  made  in 
1 784  for  sixty  covers.  It  consisted  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  pieces  and  cost  25,000 
roubles.  It  took  its  name  from  arabesques 
in  the  Pompeian  style,  with  which  the  pieces 
are  decorated.  Among  the  various  motifs  are 
painted  cameos  of  women's  heads,  one  wear- 
ing a  helmet,  the  other  a  Greek  head-dress. 
In  the  middle  of  the  dishes  and  plates,  on  the 
borders  of  the  soup-tureens  and  sauce-boats 
medallions  are  painted:  allegories  of  fertility, 


industry,  art,  justice,  etc.  Those  allegorical 
subjects  point  to  the  fact  that  the  service  was 
not  only  meant  for  use,  but  also  to  illustrate 
the  glory  of  the  great  Empress's  reign.  A  con- 
temporary description  of  this  surtout  de  table 
mentions  the  following  figures:  centrepiece, 
a  pedestal  for  a  figure  of  Her  Majesty;  Tauris 
(or  Crimea)  under  the  sceptre  of  Catherine 
II;  Georgis  under  the  protection  of  Russia; 
Armed  Force;  Sea-power;  Magnanimity; 
Fair  Government. 

The  so-called  Yacht  service,  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  Arabesque  in  the  details  of  its  orna- 
mentation, differs  from  it  in  colouring  as 
well  as  in  general  scheme.  In  the  medallions, 
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a  double-headed  black  eagle  soars  in  the  sky 
holding  a  wreath  of  victory  in  one  claw  and 
a  flag  with  two  anchors  crossed  in  the  other. 
This  third  important  service  was  only  fin- 
ished in  the  reign  of  Paul  I.  Its  table  orna- 
ments are  groups  made  after  celebrated  mod- 
els of  antiquity.  There  is  a  curious  service, 
intended  for  a  child,  but  pieces  of  this  are 
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seldom  met  with.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Em- 
press for  her  grandson,  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine  (born  1779),  but  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  factory.  Gradually  the  in- 
fluence of  Dresden  passed,  until  a  native  style 
was  developed,  especially  in  the  painting. 
The  models  were  occasionally  inspired  by 
Sevres.  Both  paste  and  glaze  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  slightly  bluish  tint. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (the 
reign  of  Paul  the  First,  1 796-1 801)  saw  no 
notable  change  in  the  products  of  the  factory. 
The  shapes  become  ever  less  florid  and  more 
strongly  inspired  by  antique  art.  The  paint- 
ing imitates  that  of  the  Greco-Roman  art 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii;  monochrome 
backgrounds  in  dark  blue,  gold  and  yellow 
become  fashionable,  and  the  painting  of  flow- 
ers, especially  in  wreaths  and  borders,  mani- 
fest a  markedly  finer  technique.  The  works 
produced  mostly  smaller  dinner-services,  tea- 
sets  and  vases.  Of  dinner-services  the  best- 
known  of  that  time  is  the  so-called  Prince 
Youssoupqff,  which  was  made  for  eight  covers. 

Under  Emperor  Alexander  I  (1801-1825), 
classical  shapes,  which  had  begun  to  influence 
the  whole  of  industrial  art  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  reveal  themselves 
in  the  porcelain  produced  by  the  Imperial 
factory.  The  style  inspired  by  the  vases  from 


Graecia  Magna  and  the  excava- 
tions of  Pompeii,  with  their  plain 
lines  and  severely  studied  pro- 
portions, remained  supreme  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Only  the 
multi-coloured  painting,  not 
characteristic  of  antiquity,  es- 
caped this  influence. 

Many  foreigners  were  attached 
to  the  works :  German  technicians, 
French  gilders  and  painters,  such 
as  Denis  Joseph  Moreau,  decora- 
tor and  gilder,  the  painters,  Swe- 
bach,  Desfontaines  and  Ferdinand 
Davignon;  and  the  factory  hence- 
forth produced  examples  as  fine 
as  those  of  the  better  known  Euro- 
pean factories.  The  Russian  na- 
tional style  was  never  entirely  for- 
gotten in  favour  of  the  classical 
style;  a  fact  evident  in  the  numer- 
ous figures  of  popular  types  (No.  vi)  and 
scenes  of  everyday  life  on  table  ware  (No.  vii) . 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  perfection 
of  the  technique  there  is  a  progressive  deca- 
dence noticeable  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
I  (1825- 1 855).  ^  is  true  that  a  similar  deca- 
dence is  seen  in  all  the  factories  of  Europe. 
Brogniart,  the  celebrated  ceramist  who  was 
head  of  the  Sevres  factory,  concentrated  all 
his  efforts  on  technical  perfection  and  on 
monumental  productions.  However,  neither 
technique  nor  skill  was  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  growing  decay  of  art. 

The  examples  illustrated  are  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Lieut. -Col.  Popoff.  A  further  article 
dealing  with  the  factory  established  by  Fran- 
cis Gardner,  at  Moscow,  and  others  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 


WITH  GOLD, 
I     (1825-1855) 
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MARK    ON    RIM    OK 
THE   DISH    No.  VIII 


HE  dishes  and  chargers 
which  form  the  subject 
of  these  notes  cover  the 
period  1600  1680;  they  are 
embellished  with  bosses  of 
copper  (or  brass)  and  enamel, 
bearing  Royal  Arms  and  set 
in  circular  frames  of  pewter, 
raised  from  the  centre.  All  are 
either  of  English  or  Scottish  make,  and  in  de- 
scribing them  I  have  used  the  term  'rose-water 
dish'  by  which  they  are  generally  known  to 
collectors;  it  is,  however,  very  improbable 
that  the  later  examples  were  used  as  such. 

Necessity  for  cleansing  the  fingers  during 
and  after  the  meal  in  a  period  when  forks 
were  unknown,  or  at  least  not  in  common  use, 
is  obvious.  It  is  generally  understood  that  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  rose-water  was  brought 
round  the  tables  in  a  ewer  from  which  it  was 
poured  by  the  attendant  over  the  fingers  of 
the  diners,  who  held  their  hands  over  the  dish 
or  bowl.  This  may  well  have  been  the  man- 
ner of  use  of  two  of  the  dishes  illustrated. 


which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  James 
I  and  VI  (Nos.  i  and  ii).  Ewers  of  pewter, 
such  as  would  have  been  used  with  these  are 
in  existence,  one  of  which  is  shown  (No.  iii). 
This  was  discovered  in  Ludlow  Castle,  and 
another  is  in  Dublin  Museum;  each  of  these 
has  an  enamelled  medallion,  probably  match- 
ing the  bosses  in  the  dishes  which  they  ac- 
companied; that  on  the  Dublin  example  be- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  body,  while  on  the 
Ludlow  ewer  it  stands  erect  at  the  junction  of 
the  handle  with  the  body.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  preserved  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Biggar,  in  Scotland,  a  very  similar  ewer, 
though  without  any  medallion;  but  this  was 
probably  used  at  baptismal  services.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  these  are  the  only  British 
pewter  ewers  in  existence. 

As  regards  the  later  dishes,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  they  were  made  for  decorative 
purposes;  forks  by  that  time  being  in  fairly 
common  use,  the  necessity  for  ablution  at 
table  would  not  exist  to  the  same  extent; 
moreover,  these  later  dishes  are  much  shal- 
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lower  than  the  earlier  types,  and 
this  feature,  while  obviously  mil- 
itating against  their  usefulness, 
would  be  of  definite  value  in  dis- 
play, as  the  rim  would  not  cast 
so  deep  a  shadow.  Accepting, 
therefore,  the  dishes  shown  here 
(Nos.  i  and  ii)  as  rose-water 
dishes  and  that  they  were  used 
as  such  in  connexion  with  ewers, 
I  venture  to  put  forward  my  own 
theory  as  regards  the  later  types. 
It  is  commonly  understood  that 
in  many  instances  the  estates  of 
Charles  I's  Cavaliers  were  con- 
fiscated and  subsequently  sold 
to  Roundhead  supporters  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  that,  at  the 
Restoration,  many  of  these  es- 
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tates  were  returned  to  their  former  owners  or  to  descend- 
ants of  them,  doubtless  through  the  action  of  Charles  II. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  much  private  silver  and  gold 
plate  was  surrendered  to  be  melted  down  and  turned  into 
coinage  to  assist  Charles  I  in  his  campaigns,  which  caused 
many  houses  to  be  completely  denuded  of  plate.  Quite 
possibly  this  may  have  been  replaced  by  pewter  plate ;  or 
such  plate  may  have  been  purchased  by  succeeding  Round- 
head landlords,  or,  later  still,  by  reinstated  Royalists,  to 
make  good  deficiencies  in  household  equipment. 

In  any  case  it  would  have  been  intended  for  common 
use,  and  would  not,  at  the  time,  have  been  embellished 
with  decorative  bosses.  My  point  is  that  these  bosses  were 
mostly  added  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  by 
the  heads  of  the  reinstated  families,  to  commemorate  alike 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  and  of  themselves  to 
their  estates.  A  careful  examination  of  these  later  dishes 
makes  it  fairly  certain  that  in  some  instances  the  bosses 
are  in  fact  later  additions;  in  the  other  instances  my  con- 
tention might  be  met  by  assuming  that  some  dishes,  com- 
plete with  their  bosses,  were  made  specially  for  the  rein- 
stated families  with  the  same  idea  in  view,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  form  part  of  the  original  household  furnishings. 
The  illustrations  (Nos.  i  and  ii)  show  the  type  of  dish 
that  I  consider  was  used  for  ablutions  between  and  after 
courses,  that  is  to  say,  a  rose-water  dish  proper.  No.  i  shows 
a  Scottish  dish  of  deep  section  in  two  tiers  (No.  iv),  17I 
in.  in  diameter  and  2§-  in.  deep,  which  is  one  of  a  pair  in 
the  collection  of  Professor  D.  Dougal,  M.C.,  M.D.,  of  Man- 
chester. Its  maker's  marks,  or  touches,  appear  upon  the 
back,  and  are  recorded  as  Nos.  1 1  and  1 2  on  the  first  touch 
plate  of  the  Pewterers'  Craft  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Incorporation  of  Hammermen  of  that  City; 
this  maker's  name  is  not  known,  but  his  initials,  I.R.,  with 
the  date  1600,  appear  in  one  of  the  touches.  The  boss,  of 
copper  and  enamel,  bears  the  arms  of  James  I  and  VI, 
details  of  which  are  shown  (No.  v).  The  other  dish  of  this 
type,  illustrated  (No.  ii)  is  also  of  Scottish  make,  the  pew- 
terer  in  this  case  being  Richard  Weir  of  Edinburgh  who 
obtained  his  Freedom  in  the  Edinburgh  Craft  in  1597.  His 
touches  (one  dated  1600)  appear  on  the  back  and  are  re- 
corded on  the  first  Edinburgh  touch  plate  under  Nos.  14 
and  15.  As  will  be  seen  from  No.  vi,  this  dish  is  of  three 
tiers,  the  boss  being  similar  to  that  already  described. 
The  theory,  I  have  advanced  above,  as  to  the  commem- 
oration of  the  return  of  the  Stuart  monarchy 
and  its  supporters  is  borne  out  in  the  case  of 
another  type  of  pewter  dish,  or  more  properly, 
charger,  which,  however,  does  not  fall  within 
the  category  we  are  dealing  with;  one  is  shown 
(No.  vii).  This  type  varies  from  20  in.  to  26 
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in.  in  diameter,  and  has  the  broad  rim,  dis- 
tinctive of  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  It  is 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Charles  II  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  well,  and  the  rim  is  de- 
corated with  conventional  foliage,  crests,  roses 
and  thistles.  Round  the  concave  junction  of 
rim  and  well  runs  the  inscription  vivat  rex 

CAROLUS    SECUNDUS    BEATI    PACIFIC!.    1 662.     I 

know  of  some  eight  of  these  chargers.  The 
largest  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
A.  F.  de  Navarro,  F.S.A. ;  another  is  in  that  of 
Mr.  Alfred  B.  Yeates,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I. B. A.;  and 
the  example  illustrated  is  in  my  own  collection, 
while  two  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum (one  of  which,  however,  bears  the  date 
1 661) ;  one  or  two  others  are  privately  owned. 

The  point  germane  to  my  contention  is  the 
date  1662.  If  these  chargers  were  meant,  as 
has  hitherto  been  supposed,  to  commemor- 
ate the  Restoration,  why,  in  every  case,  is  the 
date  incorrect  ?  An  isolated  case  might  be 
imagined  in  which,  possibly  through  an  error 
of  the  engraver,  or  for  some  special  reason, 
this  date  was  cut;  but  that  this  should  be  so 
in  each  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 
points  to  a  definite  and  common  reason.  It 
is  true  that  the  King  married  in  1662,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  occasion  would  have  been 
marked  in  such  a  manner  and,  in  any  case, 
this  possible  explanation  is  refuted  by  the  one 
South  Kensington  example  dated  1661.  I 
suggest  that  the  real  reason  for  these  dates  is 
that  they  commemorate  the  restoration  to 
the  former  owners  of  their  estates. 

It  is  more  probable  that,  immediately  upon 
his  return  in  1660,  Charles  II  would  have 
been  inundated  with  applications  from  for- 
mer supporters  of  his  father,  or  from  their 
children,  requesting  that  their  estates  might 
be  returned  to  them.  All  these  claims  would 
undoubtedly  take  considerable  time  to  sift 
and  satisfy  and  this  would  account  for  the 
later  dates,  which  would  allow7  for  the  ne- 
cessary time  to  deal  with  the  many  applicants. 

The  arms  of  Charles  II.  in  the  wells  of  these 
chargers,  and  the  inscription  would  have  been 
intended  as  a  loyal  acknowledgment  of  their 
indebtedness,  by  such  families  as  had  been 
reinstated,  to  the  good  offices  of  their  Sover- 
eign. As  with  these  chargers,  so  with  the  later 
types  of  bossed  rose-water  dishes.  They  were 
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either  made,  complete  with  their  enamelled 
bosses,  or  the  bosses  were  added  to  dishes 
already  existing,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  peer  and  esquire  to  the  estates 
of  their  fathers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  large  dishes  were  intended  for 
decorative  purposes  rather  than  for  actual  use. 
One  example  of  this  type  of  dish  (No.  viii) 
is  in  the  British  Museum;  it  bears  a  touch, 
hitherto  unrecorded,  of  a  tulip  in  a  beaded 
oval,  with  the  initials  I. P.,  which  may  stand 
for  James  Phillips  who  was  Master  of  the 
Pewterers'  Company  in  1651.  On  the  front 
of  the  rim  is  the  mark  reproduced  here  on 
page  329.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  this  mark  or  why  it  appears  where  it 
does.  It  is  no  known  pewterer's  touch,  though 
a  somewhat  similar  one  appears  on  sixteenth- 
century  pewter  spoons;  in  this  case  it  would 
suggest  that  it  has  some  reference  to  the 
Sovereign,  by  reason  of  the  initials  C.R. 

Another  later  dish  (No.  ix)  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Lewis  Clapperton,  M.A.  For 
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No.    VII.-  DISH    ENGRAVED    WITH  THE    ARMS   OF    CHARLES    II    :    AND    ONE  DECORATED  LENTICULAR  BEADING  AND  RADIATING  RIBS 


many  years  this  dish  was  in  a  lamentable 
condition  of  corrosion,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  absence  of  the  touch,  as  none 
is  visible.  Some  of  the  original  surface  had 
flaked  away  altogether,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sented a  most  dilapidated  appearance.  Since 
coming  into  Mr.  Clapperton's  possession,  the 
remaining  corroded  surface  has  been  skilfully 
removed,  exposing  the  virgin  metal.  It  was, 
however,  considered  to  be  unsafe  as  well  as 
undesirable  to  'work  down'  the  surface;  and 
by  comparing  this  dish  with  the  previous  one, 
which  has  not  suffered  to  any  marked  extent, 
the  ravages  of  corrosion  may  clearly  be  seen. 
This  is,  perhaps,  even  more  noticeable  in  No. 
x,  which  is  a  detail  of  the  boss  on  the  Clapper- 
ton  example,  and  which  shows  the  pitted 
surface  after  the  removal  of  the  corrosion. 

A  decorative  dish  of  this  latter  type  (No. 
vii),  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Taylor,  is  19^  in. 
in  diameter  and  the  largest  of  the  series.  The 
rim  and  well  are  decorated  with  lenticular 
beading  hammered  out  from  behind,  while 
the  booge  is  decorated  with  radiating  ribs, 
similarly  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
of  this  ornamental  work  was  carried  out  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
dish.  This  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Ralph  Engle- 


field,  master  pewterer,  whose  firm  originated 
in  the  year  1 700,  and  who  speaks  with  all  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  knowledge  of  his 
metal.  Further,  the  maker's  touch  on  the 
back  of  the  rim  has  been  halved  by  the  bead 
sinkings,  so  that  one  portion  only  can  be  seen 
fairly  clearly  on  the  flat  surface,  the  other 
appearing  as  a  blurred  mass,  sliding  away  in- 
to the  hollow  of  the  bead,  which  is  proof  that 
these  beads  were  hammered  out  subsequent 
to  the  striking  of  the  touch.  Unfortunately 
the  touch  is  indecipherable.  The  history  of 
this  dish  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  a  set  of  six  made  for  Charles  I  when  at 
York  (presumably  either  in  1640  during  the 
so-called  'Bishops'  War'  against  the  Scots,  or 
in  1642,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War). 
If  this  be  so,  the  theory  that  I  have  ad- 
vanced regarding  the  later  types  of  embossed 
dishes  will  not  apply  to  this  dish.  It  is  un- 
likely, however,  that  such  dishes  would  have 
been  made  for  use  in  the  King's  household  at 
such  a  time,  if  at  all.  They  are  not  of  the  deep 
or  usable  type  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  such 
circumstances,  Charles  would  have  desired  to 
be  burdened  with  pewter  plate,  utilitarian  or 
decorative.  It  is  far  more  likely  that,  if  there 
be  indeed  any  truth  in  this  tradition,  the  old 
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No.    IX.— DISH   SHOWING   THE   SURFACE    PITTED    BY  CORROSION 


story  of  the  presentation  of  pewter  plate  by 
the  King  to  replace  gold  and  silver  given  up 
by  his  supporters — a  story  generally  ridiculed 
by  pewter  collectors — holds  good  in  this  case. 

Four  alms  dishes  of  somewhat  similar  de- 
sign belong  to  the  church  of  St.  {Catherine 
Cree,  London.  They  are  presumed  to  date 
from  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1628, 
and  may  have  been  presented  by  Charles  I. 
Each  has  an  enamelled  boss:  one  with  the 
Royal  arms  and  initials  C.R.;  one  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  feathers  and  C.P. ;  and  the  re- 
mainder the  sceptre  and  sword  saltire-wise 
with  the  C.R.  crowned  Rose,  Thistle  and  Harp. 

One  word  of  warning  in  conclusion.  The 
enamelled  bosses  referred  to  were  made  for 
the  decoration  of  other  articles  besides  dishes, 
for  example,  horse  trappings  and  harness; 
and  they  occasionally  appear  in  sales,  des- 
cribed as  medallions,  evidently  having  been 
removed  from  their  former  settings.  It  is 
known  that  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have 
been  inserted  into  late  pewter  dishes  of  the 
Georgian  period  which  have  thereafter  ap- 
peared as  'Stuart  rose-water'  dishes.  The 
arms  on  the  bosses  are  generally  Carolean, 
and  the  whole  appearance  would  have  been 
very  deceptive  had  not  the  dishes  borne  the 
touches  of  Georgian  pewterers  and  been  of 


Georgian  type;  these  points  would,  in  all 
probability,  only  be  noticed  by  connoisseurs 
of  pewter;  while,  if  the  touches  were  removed, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  anyone  ex- 
cept an  expert,  and  extremely  difficult  even 
for  him,  to  sec  through  the  deception.  And 
such  a  dish  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 


,    T+- 
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ANDREW     GEDDES,     A.R.A. 

By    WILLIAM    MARTIN 


A  NDREW  GEDDES,  A.R.A. ,  was  a  small 
/A  master,  little  regarded  in  his  own  time. 
-Z.  JLHis  recorded  works,  excluding  his  fifty 
etchings,*  done  over  a  space  of  less  than  forty 
years,  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  in  number. 
But  among  those  known  to  us — and  this  is  less 
than  half  the  number — two  at  least,  his- Mother 
(No.  ii.)  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  (No.  i.),  are  now 
recognized  as  masterpieces  of  a  kind  which 
had  no  small  significance  for  their  period. 

*  See  Campbell  Dodgson's  article  dealing  with  the  etchings 
of  Andrew  Geddesin  the  Walpole  Society  publication,  191 7. 
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The  facts  of  his  life,  as  they  stand  at  pre- 
sent, are  few  and  disconnected ;  and  our  know- 
ledge of  him  adds  little  to  them  by  way  of 
illumination.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1783.  Sixty-one  years  later  he  died  of  con- 
sumption in  London.  Educated  at  The  Royal 
High  School  and  the  University  in  Edinburgh, 
he  started  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  Excise  Office 
there.  It  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-four  that 
he  was  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  art. 
In  spite  of  paternal  disapproval,  his  educa- 
tion in  art  was  begun  at  home.  Contact  in 
boyhood  with  his  father's  extensive 
collection  of  old  master  prints,  draw- 
ings and  paintings,  in  fact,  set  him 
off.  From  it  sprang  his  knowledge, 
which  in  time  made  him  highly  re- 
spected as  a  connoisseur ;  he  was  con- 
sulted by  leading  collectors  and  ad- 
vised, among  others,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His 
early  formed  tastes  made  their  im- 
pression on  all  his  work.  The  old  mas- 
ters, indeed,  were  more  than  a  con- 
stant inspiration  to  him.  He  studied 
them  throughout  his  life,  at  first  se- 
cretly in  his  father's  house,  and  then, 
later,  in  most  of  the  continental  gal- 
leries. He  worked  upon  them  in  pas- 
tiche, rarely  escaping  them,  even  in 
moments  of  greatest  independence. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools  in  London  in  1807,  but  re- 
mained there  for  a  year  only.  In  1806 
he  had  already  shown  a  picture  in 
the  Summer  Exhibition  at  the  Acad- 
emy. In  all  probability,  therefore, 
self-taught,  he  was  primarily  an  ec- 
lectic artist  with  definite  individual 
preferences.  His  departure  from  the 
Academy  Schools  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  appointment  there,  during 
1807,  of  Fuseli  as  professor  of  paint- 
ing that  it  may  well  be  taken  as  an 
act  of  faith.  His  ambition  stirred  by 
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the  teaching  of  Reynolds  as  preached 
by  John  Opie,  was  to  paint  historical 
pictures  in  the  baroque  style :  hence 
his  study  of  the  baroque  masters  and 
his  imitations  of  them.  Visits  abroad, 
to  Paris  in  1814,  to  Italy  between 
1828  and  1830,  and  to  Holland  in 
1839,  enabled  him  to  bring  his  early 
sketching  from  what  he  had  seen  in 
England  to  a  fine  art  of  copying.  His 
sympathy  for  them  and  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  self-effacement 
made  him  a  perfect  copyist;  certain- 
ly one  of  the  best  of  his  time ;  as  his 
copy  of  Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane  Love 
shows.  As  an  historical  painter,  how- 
ever, he  only  undertook  four  original 
works,  and  of  the  two  remaining,  the 
large  Ascension  (No.  iv.)  of  18 14,  in 
St.  James',  Garlick  Hill,  though  little 
more  than  a  mixture  of  motifs  from 
Titian  and  Rubens,  is,  in  spite  of 
all  its  shortcomings  in  composition,  a 
striking  example  of  eclectic  painting. 

The  Venetians  and  Rubens  (with 
Van  Dyck)  were,  in  fact,  his  real 
masters.  The  smoothness  and  polish 
of  his  paint  are  his  eclectic  interpre- 
tation of  their  fluency  and  coherence. 
His  style,  indeed,  is  accomplished 
and  easy,  rising  to  effective  modelling  in 
hands  and  heads  with  never  a  suspicion  of 
dullness  throughout.  His  colouring,  except- 
ing the  usual  sartorial  blacks  of  his  time,  plays 
round  silver  in  tone  and  is  likewise  a  pale  edi- 
tion of  the  Venetian.  His  drawing,  despite 
the  etchings,  was  not  his  strong  point ;  it  was 
neat  and  little  more.  But  his  painting,  which 
noticeably  loosened  with  age  and  the  intru- 
sion of  sentiment,  had  originally  a  crisp  old 
master  style  about  it  and  was  seldom  without 
some  beauties  of  treatment  and  handling. 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1808  to  turn 
his  hand  to  portraiture.  Four  years  passed  be- 
fore anything  like  success  came  to  him.  In 
181  o,  however,  he  was  able  to  take  a  studio 
in  York  Place,  at  that  time  the  artistic  centre 
of  Edinburgh;  and  by  181 2  he  was  receiving 
between  twenty  and  thirty  commissions  in 
the  year.  In  his  portraits,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  his  work,  he  could  not  afford,  even  as 
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an  eclectic,  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  contempor- 
ary scene;  and  significantly  enough,  many  of 
them,  particularly  the  Walter  Scott  head,  his 
Mother,  his  Anthony  Stewart*  and  his  own  Self- 
Portrait  (No.  hi.),  become  more  modern, 
more  naturalistic  than  the  chief  school  of  the 
period,  headed  by  Lawrence.  Most  of  the 
early  portraits  were  of  the  popular  cabinet 
size  (No.  vi.),  which  was  derived  from  the 
earlier  conversation  piece.  It  was  character- 
istic of  Geddes  that  it  suited  him.  For  even 
with  the  help  of  the  old  masters,  as  is  clear 
from  the  Ascension,  he  found  composition  on 
broad  lines  difficult  to  master;  and  small  full- 
lengths  had  little  need  of  it.  In  them,  he  could 
attend  to  small  details,  and  work  up  a  polish 
in  surface  and  texture  approaching  Terburg's. 
Because  his  life-size  portraits  were  for  the 
most  part  studies  in  individual  character,  the 
hack-portrait   appears  very  seldom   among 

*   In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
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them.  Nor  does  a  Geddes  type  emerge,  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  observations  and  not 
comments.  Even  in  the  ordinary  sitter  he  man- 
aged to  discover  some  central  aspect  of  person- 
ality. With  him,  then,  much  depended  on  his 
subject;  and  when  this  was  a  relation  near  to 
him,  like  his  mother,  or  a  friend  like  Anthony 
Stewart,  or  an  impressive  and  great  figure  like 
Scott,  he  painted  as  a  man  inspired.  The  head 
of  Scott,  for  example,  amounts,  upon  analysis, 
to  nothing  more  than  a  simple  statement  of 
fact;  it  is  set  down  in  a  fine  broad  hand  and 
easily  modelled,  without  strain  or  emphasis. 
Yet  the  whole  solidity  of  the  head  is  there,  and 
along  with  it  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  man 
in  meditation.  And  this  was  done  round  about 
the  year  1820,  when  such  things  were  rare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  presence  in  his 
work  of  these  one  or  two  masterpieces  in  por- 
traiture. Are  they  merely  the  happy  accidents 
which  are  so  often  the  making  of  a  small  mas- 


ter, or  do  they  reveal  the  artist,  re- 
leased by  contact  with  great  or  sym- 
pathetic personalities  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  eclectic  theories?  In  sincer- 
ity of  feeling  his  etchings  share  much 
of  the  same  character  and  cannot  on 
any  account  be  taken  as  the  works  of 
chance,  even  if  they  were  with  him, 
as  he  put  it  himself,  a  hobby.  Such  a 
painting  then,  as  the  Ascension  be- 
comes the  product  of  a  mind  not  rich 
enough  to  be  self-supporting  and 
forced,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  proved 
methods  of  the  past.  In  a  portrait, 
however,  the  artist's  problem  is  al- 
ways half-solved  by  his  subject.  But 
this  much,  at  least,  is  to  Geddes'  last- 
ing credit,  that  among  the  innumer- 
able portraits  of  Scott,  his  must  al- 
ways stand  as  the  best.  No  one  caught 
the  fineness  of  Scott's  head  better  than 
he,  nor  realized  more  fully  the  light 
it  alone  could  throw  upon  the  whole 
character  of  the  man. 

Landscape  painting  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  portraiture;  and 
it  offered  Geddes  a  similar  escape 
from  eclecticism.  Though  his  land- 
scapes are  few  in  number  (and  more 
than  half  of  them  are  lost),  their  oc- 
currence throughout  the  whole  length  of  his 
career  make  them  of  some  significance.  These 
have  certain  quietly  pastoral  elements  of  their 
own  (witness  No.  v.)  and  show  him  to  be  a 
painter  of  fact  and  a  true  naturalist. 

Two  apparently  conflicting  tendencies, 
then,  run  through  his  work:  an  eclecticism 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  prevailing  theo- 
ries of  his  early  days,  and  a  realism  which,  in 
fact,  implied  the  newest  practice  of  his  time. 
Not  being  a  martyr  like  Haydon,  nor  a  con- 
vert like  Bonington,  Geddes  was  prepared 
neither  to  die  for  the  one  nor  to  live  for  the 
other.  Instead,  he  sought  a  compromise  which 
was  to  combine  the  virtues  of  both,  and  found 
it  in  what  was  called  'fancy'  painting — 
'fancy'  portraits  first  and,  then,  'fancy'  sub- 
jects. There  was  admittedly  nothing  new  in 
this;  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Gains- 
borough for  one,  had  used  fancy  dress  and 
old  costume.  But  with  them  this  was  a  kind  of 
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romanticism  which  set  an  atmosphere  and  an 
air.  Geddes,  however,  took  it  more  seriously 
as  an  indication  of  knowledge  and  belief.  His 
painting  of  Charlotte  Nasmyth,  for  instance, 
is  called  Summer  and  thus  far  is  fancy ;  it  is  also 
Rubens'  Chapeau  de  Faille  adapted  and  ar- 
ranged, yet  it  definitely  remains  a  portrait. 

The  journey  to  Italy,  prescribed  by  all  or- 
thodox doctrine  in  art,  turned  many  a  head  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
a  man  of  Geddes'  inclinations  it  worked  its  in- 
evitable spell.  The  Royal  Academy  approved 
it,  and  on  his  return  in  1832  elected  him  an 
associate  member.  This  long  hoped- 
for  recognition  confirmed  his  devel- 
opment. The  easy  move  from  'fancy' 
portrait  to  'fancy'  subject  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  bold  attempt  made 
to  do  as  the  Italians  had  done  in  a 
modern  way,  to  recapture  the  con- 
tent of  High  Renaissance  art  with 
ihe  imagery  of  his  own  time.  The 
consequences  of  this  unfortunate  de- 
parture are  clear  even  from  the 
titles  which  followed  in  Royal  Acad- 
emy catalogues  during  the  thirties; 
for  instance:  Devotion,  Contemplation, 
Hagar,*  Shylock  (these  two  with  quo- 
tations), Ariadne  Abbandonata,  and  .1 
Bandit's  Wife  awaiting  the  return  of  her 
Husband.  Hagar,  illustrating  the  text 
'And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept'  with 
emotion  and  pathos,  is  typical  of  all 
his  'fancy'  subjects  in  its  over  accen- 
tuation of  feeling.  In  the  end  l His 
invaded  even  his  portraiture  proper. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  a  Miss  Carpen- 
ter in  some  emotional  distress,  great 
enough  to  dismember  her  fine  string 
of  pearls.  These  'fancy'  works  were 
by  no  means  unusual  for  their  time, 
which  would  be  about  the  year  1840. 

Geddes  was,  then,  an  artist  who 
always  remained  close  to  the  official 
movement  of  his  period.  Why  was  it 
that  he  lived  and  died  almost  unno- 
ticed? He  never  had  the  makings  of  a 
popular  artist  like  Wilkie,  but  he  was 

*  Now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 


known  and  his  work  was  well  liked  in  literary 
and  cultured  circles  no  less  than  by  fellow 
artists  and  amateurs.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Scott  and  from  his  youth  had  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Eldin  the  lawyer;  but  for  him  he 
might  never  have  left  the  Excise  Office  in 
Edinburgh.  In  London,  John  Sheepshanks 
was  his  friend  and  correspondent.  Among  the 
painters,  he  was  related  by  marriage  to  the 
Plimers,  was  a  member  of  the  Nasmyth  group 
and  therefore  knew  Raeburn  and  Wilkie  who 
was  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  he  associated 
with  Lawrence,  Turner,   Haydon  and  An- 


No.    IV.-    THI      ASCENSION        PAINTED    BY    ANDREW   GEDDES    (1814-15)    AS   AN 
ALTAR-PIECE    FORTH!    CHURCH    Ol     SA1N1     |AMES\  GARLICK   HILL,  LONDON 
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drew  Wilson.  Finally  in  Edinburgh,  at  least, 
he  had  David  Bridges,  'The  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Fine  Arts  for  Scotland,'  always  at 
his  service  as  entrepreneur.  In  short  he  was  com- 
pletely in  a  position  to  make  sure  of  success. 
His  retarded  start  and  late  arrival  at  full 
maturity  were  perhaps  against  him.  Wilkie 
forestalled  him  in  London  and  in  many  ways 
overshadowed  him.  He  stood  every  year  from 
1 8 1 6  to  1832  for  election  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, but  found  no  favour.  His  one-man  show 
of  seventy  pictures  in  Edinburgh  in  1821  and 
the  constant  backing  of  Wilkie  made  no 
difference.  This  failure,  which  he  took  badly, 
came,  unfortunately  enough,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  doing  his  best  work.  After  1822,  he 
gave  up  trying  both  at  elections  and  at  ex- 
hibitions, until  he  had  been  to  Italy.  Then  as 
an  A.R.A.  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
showing  as  many  as  sixty  pictures  at  Summer 
Exhibitions,  he  worked  hard  for  the  full  mem- 
bership he  was  never  to  obtain.  Yet  these 
facts  will  never  entirely  account  for  his  neg- 
lect. Though  he  was  a  better  painter  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  did  not  im- 
press. By  nature  quiet  and  unassuming,  his 
retirement  and  resignation  may  to  some  ex- 
tent have  kept  his  work  from  sight.  But  in  the 
end  lack  of  purpose  and  determination  told 
against  him.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
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No.  V.— A   VIEW  OF  THE  THAMES  LANDSCAPE  :  BY  ANDREW  GEDDES  :  SIZE  11J  IN.  BY  7i  IN 


No.  VI.— THE  MISSES  STUART  :  BY  ANDREW  GEDDES,  CIRCA  1815 

career  he  lived  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  thereby  his  chances  of  a  reputa- 
tion in  both  places  were  affected.  He  likewise 
failed  to  take  up  any  definite  line  in  his  art. 
He  was  wise  enough  not  to  pursue  historical 
painting,  but  not  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to 
realize  that  his  talents  lay 
most  of  all  in  portraiture. 
In  1823  his  friends  urged 
him  to  fill  the  place  of  Rae- 
burn  as  portrait-painter  in 
Edinburgh,  but  to  no  ef- 
fect. The  ill-success  of  1 82 1 
may  still  have  weighed 
heavily  with  him.  But  pre- 
ferring to  follow  'fancy' 
and  his  compromise,  he 
could  preserve,  at  least,  a 
modicum  of  artistic  integ- 
rity. With  his  fancy  sub- 
jects he  was  perhaps  ahead 
of  his  time  for  their  senti- 
ment was  Victorian  at  its 
best.  His  death,  however, 
in  1 844  came  too  soon,  and 
his  name  was  forgotten. 
This    revival    is    timely. 
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rAGES  IN  A  LANE:  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN 
IN    THE   VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


EARLY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN 
THE  DONALDSON  MUSEUM 

AT   THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  MUSIC 

By    PERCY    COLSON 


IN  these  days 
when  the  cult  of 
the  ugly  in  music 
— as  in  most  things 
— is  being  pursued  to 
such  an  unqualified 
degree,  it  is  very  restful  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  a  less  strenuous  age  and  consider  for  a  while 
how  our  ancestors  made  music.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  music  played  on  the  old  instruments,  but 
until  we  have  spent  an  hour  or  two  studying 
these  instruments  we  cannot  realize  what  ex- 
quisite works  of  art  many  of  them  were.  The 
mediaeval  craftsmen,  who  contrived  to  give 
beauty  and  character  to  the  commonest  ob- 
jects, lavished  all  their  skill  and  fancy  on  such 
instruments  as  the  lutes,  harps  and  organs  in 


No.  I.— RECORDER  IN  I    .  GERMAN   :  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


the  wonderful  Don- 
aldson Collection 
which  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  is  for- 
tunate in  possessing. 
The  numerous  re- 
ferences to  instrumental  music  in  the  Bible 
prove  that  it  was  highly  cultivated  thousands 
of  years  before  Christ.  In  the  book  of  Genesis, 
Jubal  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  both 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  some  3,000 
years  b.c.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  'O 
people,  nations  and  languages:  at  what  time 
ye  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  musick,  ye  shall  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  King  hath  set  up.'  'Strange  orchestra!' 


No.   II.  -DULCIMER  :   ITALIAN,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :   INTERIOR  PAINTED  WITH  FLOWERS  AND    MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
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Many  of  these  instruments  were  used  well  into  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  their  modern  forms  are  still  used.  The  cornet  of 
those  days  was  rather  like  a  primitive  oboe,  while  the  sackbut 
was  an  early  form  of  the  trombone. 

The  earliest  instrument  known  was  probably  some  sort  of 
pipe,  or  flute,  for  the  first  shepherd  boy  idly  tending  his  sheep 
must  have  plucked  a  reed  and  made  himself  one  to  pass  the 
long  summer  hours.  The  shawn  or  chalumeau  which  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Psalms,  'With  trumpets  also  and  shawns,'  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  clarinet.  Flutes  of  a  rudimentary  kind  were 
known  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  plaintive 
desert  flutes  used  by  the  Arabs  to-day  can  differ  but  little  from 
these  ancient  instruments,  of  which  the  recorder  (No.  i)  was 

only  a  rather  more  elabor- 


No.  IV.— VIELLE  A  ROUE  :  HURDY-GUR- 
DY OF  THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 


No.    III.— SIX-STRINGED    ITALIAN    LUTE    MADE 
BY  DOMENICO    SELLAS,    VENICE        DATED    1633 


ate  form.  It  was  used  in  Ger- 
many and  called  a  flute  as 
early  as  the  year  1 500.  Many 
centuries  elapsed  before  any 
important  improvement 
was  made  in  the  flute,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  the  harp, 
which  up  to  the  early  Middle 
Ages  was  a  very  simple  af- 
fair. It  had  anything  from 
about  eleven  to  twenty-five 
strings  and  was  hung  by  a 
ribbon  to  the  player. 

The  psaltery  and  dulci- 
mer (No.  ii),  both  of  which 

figured  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  orchestra,  were  very  similar, 
though  they  differed  in  one  important  point.  The  strings 
of  the  psaltery  were  plucked  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
plectrum — generally  a  vulture's  feather — while  in  the  dul- 
cimer they  were  struck  by  two  light  wooden  hammers. 
The  dulcimer,  though  mentioned  less  often,  is  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  psaltery.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  instru- 
ments were  included  under  the  general  name  of  psaltery. 

The  lute  (No.  hi),  which  had  so  long  a  reign,  was  first 
heard  of  in  England  during  the  Crusades.  Like  the  psal- 
tery, it  was  played  with  a  plectrum.  These  early  lutes  were 
very  imperfect  and  difficult  to  tune.  It  was  said  that  a 
player  eighty  years  old  must  have  spent  sixty  years  of  his 
life  tuning  his  instrument.  As  time  went  on  and  improve- 
ments were  made  in  their  construction,  the  number  of 
strings  was  added  to,  and  they  became  capable  of  render- 
ing even  the  popular  and  contrapuntal  madrigal.  From 
the  first,  the  lute  caught  the  imagination  of  poets  and 
painters,  though  it  was  not  then  considered  instrumento 
nobile  and  was  judged  unworthy  of  being  played  on  by 
ladies  of  high  degree.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  it  in  Henry 
VIII — Queen  Catherine:  'Take  thy  lute,  wench,  my  soul 
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grows  sick  with  troubles.  Sing  and  disperse 
them  if  thou  canst;  leave  working.'  And  then 
follows  the  exquisite  song  Orpheus  with  his  lute. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  lute,  the  chief 
stringed  instruments  were  the  crouth,  the 
rebeck,  and  the  vielle.  This  last  continued  in 
use  for  many  centuries.  Chopin  speaks  of  it. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  'You  and  I  are 
like  two  old  vielles,  on  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstances have  played  their  unhappy  little 
trills.'  The  beautiful  vielle  a  roue  in  the  illus- 
tration (No.  iv)  is  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


In  these  early  vielles  the  sound  was  generally 
produced  by  a  wheel  which  rubbed  on  the 
strings,  though  a  bow  could  be  used.  Later  on 
its  use  became  general.  The  great  defect  of 
all  these  very  early  instruments  was  their  lack 
of  sonority,  their  limited  range,  and  the  prim- 
itive bows  used.  There  was  little  variety  in 
the  tone;  indeed,  to  play  forte  or  piano  was 
hardly  possible.  The  cithren,  of  which  the 
zither  is  the  modern  form,  was  a  degenerate 
form  of  the  lute  with  wire  strings,  much  in 
favour  with  the  poor,  though  not  in  the  costly 


X..-    V,  VI,  VII.    -L.  Hi  R.  VIOLA  OR  LIRA  1H   BRAC(  In.   ITALIAN,  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY  :   THE    INDIAN   SITAR,  AN   ORIENTAL 
FORM  OF  CITHREN   OR   ZITHER.    ANT)    A    VIOLA    D'AMORE     BY    JOHANN     UDALRECUS     EBERLE    OF    PRAGUE,    DATED     1737 
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and  elaborate  form  seen  in  our  illustration 
(No.  vi).  It  was  popular  in  all  countries. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  during 
the  sixteenth  century  the  various  stringed  in- 
struments, which  were  constantly  being  im- 
proved, began  to  be  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  viols.  Some  form  of  the  viol  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  times.  It  came  from 
the  East,  as  did  the  lute,  the  vielle  and  the  re- 
beck, which  last — and  not  the  viol  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed — was,  according  to  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch,  the  ancestor  of  the  violin. 

The  viol  family  is  a  large  one  and  includes 
the  viola  (Tamore  (No.  vii) ,  whose  extraordinary 
sweetness  and  sonority  are  due  to  supple- 
mentary strings  placed  underneath  those 
played  on  with  the  bow  and  which  vibrate  in 
sympathy  with  them.  Bach  loved  the  viola 
d'amore  and  uses  two  to  accompany  one  of  the 
arias  in  the  St.  John's  Passion,  and  in  his 
Dramma  per  Musica  he  uses  one  with  a  viola  da 
gamba.  Poets,  too,  loved  it.  'You  are  a  fair 
viol,'  says  Pericles  to  the  daughter  of  Antioch, 
and  Rossetti  sings  its  charms  in  the  lovely 
lines: 

Now  the  hand  trails  upon  the  viol  string 
That  sobs,  and  the  brown  faces  cease  to  sing 
Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure. 
Another  member  of  the  viol  family  is  the 
viola  or  lira  di  Braccio  (No.  v),  played  either 
on  the  shoulder  or  on  the  knees.  The  viola  di 
braccio,  the  tenor  and  alto  viols  and  the  bass 
viol,  the  viola  da  gamba,  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  modern  string  quartette. 

The  various  instruments  from  which  the 
piano  was  finally  evolved  are  many.  The 
tympanium  that  came  from  the  East  was 


probably  the  earliest  of  them.  It  was  played 
with  a  plectrum.  Later  forms  of  it  were  the 
charming  though  somewhat  feeble-toned  cla- 
vichord, for  which  Bach  wrote  his  famous  '48,' 
the  spinet,  the  virginal  and  the  harpsichord. 
The  exquisitely  decorated  spinet  (No.  viii)  is 
sixteenth-century  Venetian. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  undeserved 
neglect,  the  harpsichord — the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  the  piano — seems  to  be  taking  on 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
effects  they  could  obtain  on  the  new  instru- 
ment, musicians  quite  forgot  that  much  of  the 
music  written  for  the  harpsichord  sounds  in- 
comparably better  when  played  upon  that  in- 
strument. It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  when 
a  composer  writes  for  a  certain  medium,  his 
imagination  has  been  inspired  by  that  me- 
dium and  that  his  music  loses  a  good  deal  of 
its  effect  when  divorced  from  its  rightful  par- 
terre. Who  that  has  heard,  let  us  say,  Bach's 
Italian  Concerto  played  on  the  harpsichord 
by  Rudolf  Dolmetsch,  can  ever  again  wish 
to  hear  it  on  the  piano?  The  analogy  holds 
equally  in  vocal  music.  Many  who  have 
heard  Conchita  Supervia  sing  Verdi's  Ah 
fors  e  lui  have  realized  how  much  the  aria 
lacks  when  sung  by  a  coloratura  soprano. 

To  those  of  us  not  wholly  obsessed  by  the 
rush  and  struggle  of  modern  life,  there  is 
something  infinitely  sad  in  the  passing  of 
these  old  and  beautiful  things.  The  lute  and 
the  viol  so  loved  by  painters  and  poets  have 
been  replaced  in  the  popular  imagination  by 
banjoes  and  saxophones.  The  listener  in  the 
forest  no  longer  hears  Les  airs  lointains  d'un  cor, 
melancolique  et  tendre.  'Great  Pan  is  dead!' 


No    VIII  —FINELY  DECORATED  SPINET,  A  FORERUNNER  OF  THE  MODERN  PIANOFORTE,  MADE  BY  GIOVANNI    CELESTINI  OF  VENICE 
DATED  1593  :  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  TO  THIS  ARTICLE   HAVE   BEEN   MADE    BY  KIND    PERMISSION   OF   THE    ROYAL   COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC 
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MINIATURES     IN    THE     PIERPONT 
MORGAN   COLLECTION 


By   R.    N.    MACLEOD 


T 


I  HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  col- 
lection of  miniatures,  completed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  the  most 
representative  in  the  world.  That  collector 
may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  Horace  Walpole 
himself  in  his  predilection  for  these  portraits 
in  miniature.  With  an  avidity  that  spared  no 
cost,  he  acquired  rare  specimens,  drew  copi- 
ously from  the  store  of  earlier  enthusiasts  such 
as  Dr.  J.  Lumsden  Propert,  Mr.  Edward 
Joseph  and  Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Hawkins,  and  fin- 
ally, some  thirty  years  ago  bought  the  Heine 
Collection  en  bloc.  The  miniatures  were  at 
first  assembled  in  Mr.  Morgan's  London 
house  in  Prince's  Gate,  later  being  removed 
to  New  York;  now  they  have  returned  to 
London  for  dispersal  under  the  hammer. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  collection  is  half 
British  and  half  foreign,  and  it  covers  a 
period  of  over  three  hundred  years — from  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  first 


decades  of  the  nineteenth.  Such  an  assem- 
blage of  miniatures  must  make  an  irresistible 
appeal  both  to  the  historian  and  to  the  aes- 
thete; it  also  illustrates  to  perfection  the 
gradual  development  of  'The  Arte  of  Limn- 
ing.' Thus  the  works  of  Holbein  and  the 
Clouet  groups  show  the  emergence  of  the 
portrait  miniature  from  mediaeval  illumina- 
tion, and  its  final  establishment  as  a  separate 
art.  Hilliard  and  the  two  Olivers  follow  with 
their  elaboration  of  Holbein's  linear  style. 
Then  come  Hoskins  and  Cooper,  who  be- 
tween them  found  a  technique  by  which  to 
paint  shape  'in  little'  with  a  fullness  absent 
from  earlier  work,  thus  leading  the  way  to 
that  eighteenth-century  impressionism  of 
which  Fragonard  in  France  and  Cosway  in 
England  stand  out  among  many  as  the  finest 
exponents.  Lastly  comes  the  decline  of  the  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  All  these  phases, 
the  collection  was  clearly  intended  to  illus- 
trate as  finely  as  possible  and  as  fully  as  each 


MINIATURES  BY  CLOUET 
LEFT,  HENRI  DE  LORRAINE 
DU(  HI  GUISE  :  CENTRE, 
CHARLES  DE  COSSE,  MARE- 
CHAL  DE  BRISSAC:  RIGHT, 
THE     DUCHESSE    DE    GUISE 
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MINIATURES    PAINTED     BY    SAMUEL   COOPER    :    FROM    LEFT   TO    RIGHT,    ADMIRAL     BLAKE,    COMMANDER    OF    THE    BRITISH    FLEET: 
THE  DUKE    OF   MONMOUTH,   NATURAL  SON    OF   CHARLES    II    :  LADY  TOWNSHEND,  THE    FIRST    WIFE    OF   SIR    HORATIO    TOWNSHEND 


phase  deserved.  Thus  the  emphasis  was  right- 
ly laid  on  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age  in 
which  the  art  of  miniature  painting  reached 
its  culmination. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  historical 
interest  of  these  miniatures.  They  enshrine 
the  faces,  not  only  of  kings,  queens  and  prin- 
ces, but  also  of  celebrated  statesmen  and 
famous  beauties,  great  generals  and  grandes 
dames,  admirals  and  actresses,  poets,  play- 
wrights and  philosophers,  at  least  one  pro- 
phet and  at  least  one  pope.  Henry  VIII  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  both  by  Holbein;  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  her  Flemish  court-painter  Le- 
vina  Teerlinc ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  Darn- 
ley;  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Henry  IV's  mis- 
tress; George  Calvert,  Earl  of  Baltimore; 
Louis  XIV;  Madame  de  Montespan;  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon;  Moliere;  Ninon  de 
l'Enclos;  Cromwell;  Charles  II;  Louise  de 
Kerouaille;  Valentine  Greatrakes,  styled 
'The  Stroker,'  from  his  ability  to  cure  rheu- 
matism; and  Lodowicke  Muggleton  the 
Heresiarch — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  figures, 
whose  portraits  are  among  these  miniatures. 
When  we  come  to  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  we  find  amongst  a  host  of 
other  celebrities,  Robert  Walpole  as  a  young 


man;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
Duchess  Sarah;  George  III  and  all  his  sons; 
George  IV;  Perdita  (Mrs.  Robinson);  Mrs. 
Parsons;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert;  Voltaire;  the 
Pompadour  and  the  Du  Barry;  Benjamin 
Franklin  by  John  Trumbull;  Marie  Antoin- 
ette; Madame  Roland;  Napoleon  as  ist  Con- 
sul and  as  Emperor;  Murat;  Talleyrand; 
Madame  Recamier;  Pope  Pius  VII;  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon  and 
Marie  Louise;  Nelson's  natural  daughter 
Horatia  Hamilton;  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Leigh 
Hunt;  and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
The  gem  of  the  whole  collection  is  un- 
questionably the  Armada  Jewel.  This  gold 
pendant,  enamelled  and  set  with  jewels,  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  one  of  her  statesmen,  probably  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1 588.  In  the  front  is  a  por- 
trait bust  of  the  Queen  in  profile,  modelled 
in  relief  in  an  oval  plaque  of  gold  against 
an  enamel  background  of  translucent  blue. 
At  the  back  is  a  locket  hinged  at  the  top, 
which  contains  a  miniature  of  the  Queen  in 
gouache.  It  is  unsigned,  but  is  of  the  school  of 
Hilliard.  On  the  outside  of  the  lid  is  enam- 
elled the  Ark  floating  on  a  troubled  sea,  the 
border  inscribed  saevas  tranquilla  per  un- 
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das:   on  the  inside  is  the  Tudor  Rose  en- 
circled by  foliage  and  the  inscription:  hei 

MIHI    QUOD    TANTO    VIRTUS    PERFUSA    DECORE 
NON    HABET     ETERNOS     INVIOLATA     DIES.    The 

whole  jewel  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  the 
workmanship  delicate  and  fine. 

And  now  to  single  out  a  few  of  the  many 
miniatures  whose  merit  deserves  special  re- 
cognition. The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pemberton 
by  Holbein,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  perhaps 
the  loveliest  also.  The  colours — in  gouache  of 
course — are  quiet,  the  dress  black,  the  back- 
ground blue;  and  it  exhibits  a  simplicity  of 
design  which  no  subsequent  miniaturist  has 
excelled.  Clouet  came  nearest  to  doing  so, 
and  his  portrait  of  Charles  de  Cosse,  Gover- 
nor of  Picardy  in  1559,  known  as  'le  beau 
Cosse'  is  a  fine  example  of  his  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  Holbein's  successor  in  England, 
Nicholas  Hilliard,  though  his  colour  re- 
mained opaque,  completely  abandoned  the 
linear  simplicity  of  his  master,  as  we  may  see 
in  his  portrait  of  a  lady,  said  to  be  Catherine 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  Princess  de  Conde. 
Here  the  rich  embroidery  of  the  black  and 
white  dress  and  the  elaborate  lace  of  the  ruff 
are  depicted  with  exquisite  precision. 

In  Samuel  Cooper's  magnificent  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  the  colour,  par- 
ticularly of  the  wig,  is  seen  to  be  more  lumin- 
ous, though  the  rich  red  and  gold  ornament 


.MRS.     PEMBERTON     :     FORMERLY     KNOWN    AS    FRANCES 
HOW  \KI>,    DU<  IIFSS    OF    NORFOLK    :    BY    HANS    HOLBEIN 

of  the  dress  is  still  painted  in  gouache.  At 
length,  in  the  slight  but  charming  portrait  of 
Madame  du  Barry  by  Richard  Cosway,  we 
arrive  unmistakably  at  an  'impressionistic' 
sketch.  It  was  painted — in  water  colours  as 
were  all  the  miniatures  that  remain  to  be 
mentioned — while  Madame  du  Barry  was  in 
London  in  1 791 .  The  portrait  of  a  girl  by 
Fragonard  has  all  the  warmth  of  colour  and 
feeling  one  expects  from  that  delicious  paint- 
er, and  Sir  Charles  Oakeley  by  John  Smart, 
in  a  pale  green  coat  against  a  grey  back- 
ground, is  probably  the  best  portrait  of  all. 


MINIATURES  BY  RICHARD  COSWAY,  R.A      1111    TO  RIGHT,  MRS    PARSONS,  NfiE  HUF1        MADAME  DU    BARRY,    PAINTED  IN  1791  WHEN 

IN    LONDON    :    GEORGK,    PKINU     ill     WALES      AFTERWARDS    GEORGE    I\  U.I.     VR]      WATER-COLOURS    SET    IN    DIAMOND    FRAMES 
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RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE 

WHILE  Renaissance  paintings  occupied  the 
Century  Association,  Dr.  A.  S.  Drey  devoted 
his  galleries  to  Italian  Renaissance  sculpture, 
and  brought  together  fifty-one  examples,  including  a 
few  loans  which  seem  to  have  formed  our  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  outside  of  a  museum.  Another  refer- 
ence to  this  event  in  terms  of  priority  is  in  connexion 
with  the  arrival  of  the  small  marble  relief,  Apollo  and 
Marsyas,  by  Michelangelo,  from  the  collection  of  Baron 
Liphart  at  Ratshof.  Unless  a  Michelangelo  may  be 
discovered  among  the  uncatalogued  treasures  of  the 
Walters  collection,  or  has  not  received  its  due  recogni- 
tion elsewhere,  this  is  the  first  sculpture  accepted  as 
by  Michelangelo  to  reach  this  country.  It  is  a  youthful 
work,  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  first  began  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  to 
have  access  to  the  Medici  collection  of  antiquities. 

Among  them  was  a  famous  little  carnelian  (since 
lost)  which  portrayed  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Mar- 


APOLLO  AND  MARSYAS  :   MARBLE  RELIEF  BY  MICHELANGELO 
DR.  A.  S.  DREY'S    EXHIBITION    OF    RENAISSANCE    SCULPTURE 


syas  in  a  musical  contest.  In  the  Staedel  Institute  at 
Frankfort  is  the  supposed  portrait  of  Simonetta  Ves- 
pucci, beloved  of  Giuliano,  in  which  this  gem  is  shown 
as  a  pendant  on  her  necklace.  Michelangelo  has 
treated  the  subject  freely,  and  there  is  every  evidence 
that  it  is  a  youthful  work.  Its  very  simplicity,  however, 
adds  to  its  appreciation  from  the  standards  of  our  own 
day;  there  is  a  suggestion  of  power  held  in  leash  which 
is  more  telling  than  the  full  statement  of  form  and 
action.  The  relief  was  discovered  by  the  grandfather 
of  Baron  Liphart  in  the  wall  of  an  old  palace  on  the 
Lung'arno  della  Grazia  in  Florence  and  claimed  for 
Michelangelo.  In  this  opinion  the  greatest  authorities 
have  concurred,  and  it  has  been  published  as  the  ear- 
liest of  Michelangelo's  works  by  Bode,  Mackowsky, 
Gronau,  Mayer  and  others.  It  has  been  shown  at  the 
Royal  Museum  in  Copenhagen  as  well  as  at  the  Alte 
Pinakothek  in  Munich. 

While  of  sufficient  interest  to  form  the  material  of 
an  exhibition  in  itself,  the  Michelangelo  relief  in  this 
instance  took  its  place  in  a  sequence  of  sculptures 
which  were  by  no  means  eclipsed  by  it.  The  ante- 
cedents of  Italian  sculpture  were  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  majestic  enthroned  Virgin  with  attendant  an- 
gels by  the  Comacini  family  which  is  dated  1321.  It 
came  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Lazzaro  in 
Padua,  and  was  formerly  assigned  to  the  Cosmati 
family  of  marbleists  in  Rome,  but  has  been  attributed 
by  Dr.  Planicig  to  the  Comacini.  Almost  a  contempor- 
ary of  Duccio's  Virgin  in  Majesty,  which  was  finished  in 
1 3 1 1 ,  this  belongs  to  a  period  when  there  was  a  close 
relationship  between  the  sculptured  Virgins  and  those 
portrayed  by  the  painters  of  Italy.  The  postures,  ac- 
cessories, the  type  of  the  Mother  and  the  Child  are 
those  which  remained  even  longer  in  favour  with 
Italian  painters  than  with  the  sculptors. 

Jacopo  della  Quercia  of  Siena,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  presents  a  more  naturalistic 
figure  in  his  graceful  Madonnas,  was  represented  in 
the  full  length,  polychromed  stucco,  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  is  a  version  of  the  figure  of  the  Bentivoglio  tomb 
at  Bologna.  The  Della  Robbias  and  Verrocchio  de- 
velop the  type  of  the  gracious,  gentle  Queen  of  Heaven 
still  farther.  By  Luca  was  the  glazed  terra-cotta  relief 
in  blue,  white  and  green  showing  a  very  youthful  Vir- 
gin, from  the  Eduard  Simon  collection  in  Berlin,  and 
a  stucco  which  repeats  the  lost  marble  relief  of  which 
only  one  other  version,  the  Albizzi  Madonna  is  extant. 
There  was  a  pair  of  kneeling  angels  supporting  candle- 
sticks by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  from  the  Kaufmann 
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collection,  and  by  Donatello  a  bust  of  a  young  man 
lent  from  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Franklin  Mott 
Gunther.  Very  close  to  Donatello  and  possibly  by 
him  is  the  splendid  bronze  lion,  14  in.  in  height,  which 
was  also  once  in  the  collection  of  Eduard  Simon.  Its 
resemblance  to  Donatello's  Marzocco  or  Lion  of  Florence 
in  the  Bargello  and  to  the  bronze  relief  on  the  base, 
which  is  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  is  apparent. 

Bartolommeo  Bellano  of  Padua  (1434-1497)  was  re- 
presented in  a  terra-cotta  relief,  Virgin  and  Saints  from 
the  Palazzo  Giovanelli,  and  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  who  was 
working  in  Padua  from  1446  until  1449,  was  seen  in 
a  high  relief,  The  Madonna  seated  in  a  Folding  Chair  a 
three-quarter  view;  this  highly  interesting  subject 
came  from  the  collection  of  Baron  von  Hatvany  in 
Budapest.  Among  the  group  of  medals,  plaques  and 
smaller  objects  was  the  only  known  medal  by  Francia, 
showing  Jacobus  Bovius;  Moderno's  plaquette  of  Mars 
and  Victoria  from  the  Oscar  Hainauer  collection;  and 
Pisanello's  Lionello  d'Este  medal  from  the  collection  of 
Miller  von  Aichholz  in  Vienna. 

RAPHAEL'S  ST.  GEORGE  IN 
THE  MELLON  COLLECTION 

SOME  half-dozen  paintings  in  the  collection  be- 
longing to  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  which  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable 
Trust  as  a  probable  gift  to  the  public,  have  been 
usurping  the  important  place  in  the  published  ac- 
counts concerning  Mr.  Mellon's  plans  for  his  collection 
of  about  seventy  pictures.  One  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  published  in  this  connection,  but  stands  near  the 
beginning  of  the  list,  is  a  little  panel  by  Raphael  show- 
ing St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  which  comes  from  the 
Hermitage,  where  Mr.  Mellon  also  secured  the  more 
important  Alba  Madonna.  The  latter  is  a  mature  work, 
the  former  an  early  one,  but  it  is  lull  of  charm  and 
shows  the  lingering  traces  of  his  early  style. 

The  panel  has  a  most  unusual  history,  having  been 
painted,  writes  Carlo  Gamba  in  his  monograph  on 
Raphael,  for  Guidobaldo  of  Urbino  in  1505  as  a  gift 
for  Henry  VII  of  England,  who  had  decorated  him 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  panel  was  not  deliv- 
ered until  1506,  because  of  the  illness  of  his  ambas- 
sador, Baldassarre  Castiglione.  In  this  painting  Ra- 
phael has  been  inspired  by  Donatello's  relief  of  St. 
George  at  Or  San  Michele,  and  has  given  us  an  even 
more  forceful  figure  than  the  St.  George  of  another 
and  slightly  earlier  panel  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
The  latter  is  a  companion  to  the  St.  Michael  of  the 
same  collection,  the  two  having  been  originally  part 
ol  a  little  diptych  belonging  to  Guidobaldo.  Here  the 
influence  of  Leonardo  is  still  apparent,  while  in  the 
Mellon  panel  one  sees  a  little  of  Francia,  but  in  the 
main  the  ripening  powers  of  the  artist  himself. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE 
ART  AT  WORCESTER  MUSEUM 

IN  organizing  the  recent  loan  exhibition  of  Chinese 
art  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Mr.  Perry  Cott, 
associate  curator  of  the  Museum,  selected  a  definite 
period  for  presentation.  The  art  of  the  reigns  of  K'ang 
Hsi,  Yung  Cheng  and  Ch'ien  Lung  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  cultural  life  of  Europe  in  its  own 
day  and  was  so  highly  honoured  in  the  earlier  collec- 
tions of  Oriental  art  in  our  own,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  why  it  has  been  to  some  extent  ignored  in  re- 
cent years.  With  the  modern  preference  for  'primi- 
tives' in  so  many  fields,  the  earlier  dynasties  of  China 
were  enthusiastically  heralded,  while  the  Ch'ing  and 
even  the  Ming  periods  became  neglected.  That  it  was 
possible  to  admire  a  Han  bronze  and  a  K'ang  Hsi 
porcelain  seemed  to  argue  either  insincerity  or  lack  of 
taste.  And  yet  it  seems  quite  obvious,  in  such  a  re- 
estimation  as  Mr.  Cott's  selection  of  objects  warrants, 
that  the  refinements,  technically  and  aesthetically, 
attained  by  the  craftsmen  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty  sepa- 
rate the  art  of  the  period  from  a  mere  comparison 
with  its  prototypes. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibition  was  given  to 
porcelains,  there  was  also  a  large  group  of  paintings, 


ST.   GEORGE  AXD  THE  DRAGOX  :  BY  RAPHAEL  SANZIO  :  FROM 
THE  MELLON   COLLECTION    :    FORMERLY    IN   THE   HERMITAGE 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  SPANISH   WOMAN  (SEBASA  GARCIA)    : 
BY    FRANCISCO    GOYA    Y    LUCIENTES  :  MELLON    COLLECTION 


jades,  lacquer,  embroideries,  rugs,  silk  tapestries,  or 
k'o  ssu,  and  furniture.  The  porcelain  garniture  consist- 
ing of  an  incense  burner  and  two  bell-shaped  cups 
(lent  by  Ton-Ying)  was  an  exception  in  containing  the 
only  Ming  pieces  shown.  As  these  have  the  unusual, 
pure  yellow  glaze,  they  are  justifiable  in  a  grouping 
which  follows  the  technical  excellences  of  the  Chinese 
potter.  The  incense  burner,  decorated  with  kylin 
heads,  has  the  four-character  mark  Ming  Ch'ing  Keen 
Chih  (made  by  Inspector  Ming-Ch'ing),  and  the  cups 
have  the  seal  mark  Fu,  good  luck. 

The  pair  of  milles  jleurs  temple  jars,  lent  by  Roland 
Moore  and  illustrated  here,  are  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period.  Decorated  in  the  famille  rose  enamels  with  the 
flowers  of  the  seasons  on  a  verdure  background  in 
tones  of  green,  these  jars  are  remarkable  in  having  no 
panel  decoration,  and  also  in  having  survived  intact  to 
the  present  day  as  a  perfect  pair.  The  development  of 
the  milles  Jleurs  pattern  is  supposedly  a  reflection  of 
European  influence  in  Chinese  art,  although  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  flowers  of  the  seasons  was  an  old  one.  The 
flowers  of  the  four  seasons  were  the  tree  peony  (March) , 
lotus  (July) ,  chrysanthemum  (October)  and  plum  (Jan- 
uary), but  every  month  had  its  own  flower:  the  peach 
for  February;  double  cherry,  April;  magnolia,  May; 
pomegranate,  June;  quince,  August;  mallow,  Sept- 
ember;  gardenia,  November;  and  poppy,  December. 

A  group  of  eighteenth-century  paintings  lent  by  C. 


T.  Loo  were  of  small  size  and  in  their  treatment  of 
subjects  from  the  natural  world  were  spirited  and  un- 
hackneyed. The  touches  of  fresh  colour  added  to  the 
wash  of  ink,  the  free  treatment  and  the  spontaneous 
response  to  landscape,  flower  and  animal  subjects  of- 
fered a  marked  departure  from  the  formalities  of  the 
earlier  periods.  Among  the  jades  an  important  vase 
once  in  the  Admiral  Ullman  collection  was  lent  by 
Ralph  Chait.  In  colour  it  was  a  pale  grey-green,  and 
in  form  of  baluster  shape,  patterned  on  the  favourite 
bronze  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung;  this  bronze  was 
a  Han  piece  known  as  the  'Wild  Fowl  and  Fish  Hu.' 


FRENCH  NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY      PAINTINGS 

IT  is  possible  that  a  chart  of  the  more  important 
loan  exhibitions  of  the  past  decade  would  show  a 
continuous  swinging  of  the  balances,  first  in  favour  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  then  of  the  nineteenth. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  dip  downward  to  the  period  of 
Van  Dyck  or  Rembrandt,  or  still  farther  toward  Re- 
naissance and  Gothic  art,  but  in  the  main  there  seems 
to  be  felt  a  living  connexion  between  that  of  Georgian 
England  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  French  school  of 
painting  which  covers  the  period  from  Corot  to  Ce- 
zanne on  the  other.  The  later  period  was  emphasized 
in  an  excellent  selection  of  nineteenth-century  French 
painting  which  was  announced  as  the  subject  of  a  loan 
exhibition  at  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  April.  The  number  of  museums  and  pri- 
vate collections  contributing  as  well  as  the  galleries  of 
the  dealers  made  possible  a  very  distinguished  gather- 
ing, comparable  to  the  excellent  exhibition  devoted  to 
the  same  period  held  at  the  Fogg  Museum  in  1929. 
That  the  location  of  the  recent  exhibition  is  some  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  removed  from  the  earlier  one  in- 
dicates that  it  will  have  reached  a  new  audience. 

Among  the  paintings  sent  to  the  West  for  this  occa- 
sion was  Manet's  Mile  Victorine,  from  the  Havemeyer 
collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  which  he 
painted  the  same  model  who  appears  in  the  historic 
Olympia,  but  on  this  occasion  wearing  a  costume  of  the 
bull  ring.  The  Boston  Museum  sent  Degas'  Race 
Horses  and  one  of  the  early  Italian  architectural  sub- 
jects by  Corot.  Some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Coburn 
bequest  were  sent  from  the  Fogg  Museum,  and 
Jeptha's  Daughter  by  Degas  from  Smith  College.  One  of 
the  finest  of  Cezanne's  portraits  of  his  wife  came  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan,  and  there 
were  other  works  by  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Delacroix, 
Renoir,  Courbet,  Gauguin,  and  more  recent  masters. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  nineteenth-century  French 
painting  has  exercised  greater  influence  over  the  art 
of  the  western  world  than  that  of  any  other  school. 
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THE  LUDWELL-PARADISE 
HOUSE  AT  WILLIAMSBURG 

AMONG  the  recently  restored  buildings  at  Wil- 
./JLliamsburg,  Va.,  is  the  Ludwell-Paradise  House,  in 
which,  beginning  April  ist,  an  exhibition  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  examples  of  American  folk  art  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  opened  to 
the  public.  The  house  itself,  part  of  a  restoration  of  the 
entire  city  which  has  been  commented  upon  a  number 
of  times  in  this  department  in  the  past  few  years,  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  private  dwellings  of  the  old 
Colonial  city.  The  architecture  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  no  better  expression  any- 
where in  America  than  at  Williamsburg,  and  this  two- 
storey  brick  house  in  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  com- 
pleted by  1 71 7,  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  domestic 
architecture  which  was  following  the  best  contem- 
porary practice  in  England. 

The  Ludwell  family  was  already  rich  and  influential 
in  Virginia  when  Philip  Ludwell,  the  second  of  his 
name,  who  built  this  house,  came  to  Williamsburg 
from  Greenspring.  In  1767,  the  house  became  the 
property  of  Lucy  Ludwell,  who  married  John  Para- 
dise, of  London,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  a  member 
with  him  of  the  Essex  Club.  Far  more  closely  con- 
nected with  England  than  the  Colonies,  the  family 
were  entirely  royalist  in  their  sympathies,  and  during 
the  Revolution  the  American  estate  of  John  Paradise 
was  confiscated.  Fortunately  the  Paradise  family  had 
influential  friends  in  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  two 
latter  the  Virginia  house  was  restored  to  them.  Their 
grandson,  Philip  Barziza,  inherited  the  American  pro- 
perty. After  coming  to  Williamsburg  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  that  city,  and  their  ten  children  were 
born  in  the  house  in  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street.  The 
restoration  of  this  house,  following  that  of  buildings  of 
a  civic  or  public  character,  presents  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  town  house  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  in  thefirst  partof  theeighteenthcentui  v. 


SATIRE  IN  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

IN  arranging  a  recent  exhibition  of  satiric  and  hum- 
orous prints  and  drawings  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present  day,  the  Junior  League  drew 
together  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  examples  from 
private  and  other  collections  which  fell  into  a  coherent 
account  of  one  of  the  broadest  and  therefore  by  nature 
one  of  the  most  incoherent  fields  of  draughtsmanship. 
So  closely  is  satire  related  to  changing  manners,  fash- 
ions and  events  in  the  political  world,  that  only  that 
part  of  it  survives  for  later  generations  which  is  ani- 
mated by  the  timeless  qualities  of  genius.  The  choice 


of  subject-matter  for  the  exhibition  in  question  showed 
a  distinguished  taste,  and  since  its  organizers  were  able 
to  draw  upon  some  private  collections  of  note,  the 
result  was  in  every  sense  admirable. 

Rowlandson,  who  is  inevitably  one  of  the  key  figures 
in  such  a  showing,  was  represented  by  the  original 
water-colour  drawings  for  Johnny  Qiiae  Genus,  belong- 
ing to  Gabriel  Wells,  and  a  Dance  of  Death  from  the 
collection  of  Philip  Hofer.  Gin  Lane,  an  engraving  after 
Hogarth,  is  a  companion  to  his  Beer  Street,  and  has  that 
same  pitiless  comment  on  the  depravity  of  man  which 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty.  The  French- 
man in  London,  by  C.  White  after  John  Collet,  was  pub- 
lished in  1776  and,  as  may  be  expected,  takes  delight 
in  revealing  an  exquisite  young  beau's  discomfiture 
while  traversing  the  barbarous  foreign  metropolis. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Harris  Colt  supplied  some  excel- 
lent examples  of  late  eighteenth-century  political  car- 
toons, such  as  the  Ballance  of  Power,  an  engraving  pub- 
lished in  London  by  J.  Wilkinson  in  1781  showing  the 
figure  of  Britannia  on  one  side  of  the  scale  outweighing 
a  despondent  Indian  maiden,  signifying  America,  who 
kneels  among  her  foreign  allies,  France,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands.  Another  from  the  same  source  was  Tom 
Paine 's  Effigy,  or  the  Rights  of  a  Seditious  Poltroon,  pub- 
lished in  1793  by  J.  Locke,  as  an  answer  to  his  Rights 
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of  Man,  and  showing  him  being  burned  in  effigy. 
Water  colours  by  John  Leech,  some  Cruikshank 
items  and  water  colours  by  Thackeray,  the  latter  from 
the  collection  of  W.  Osgood  Field,  were  among  the 
earlier  English  subjects,  followed  by  John  Tenniel  and 
'Spy.'  A  French  section  was  capped  by  the  Forain 
drawings  from  Albert  Gallatin's  collection,  and  a  de- 
lightful Gavarni  belonging  to  Mrs.  Chester  Dale.  An 
American  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  cartoons  of  the 
Civil  War  period,  came  from  the  J.  Clarence  Davies 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
leading  up  to  modern  expressions  of  humour  whose 
estimation  may  be  better  attempted  when  they  are 
seen  in  greater  perspective. 


FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  NEEDLEWORK 

AN  exhibition  of  needlework  held  by  French  & 
±\. Company  which  opened  in  April  and  extended 
until  May  15th  represented  five  centuries  of  European 
embroidery.  The  earliest  of  the  sixty-one  pieces  shown 
were  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  among  these  was  the 
great  Flemish  altar  triptych  formerly  in  Veil-Picard 
collection,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  of 
Flemish  art  at  Brussels  this  summer.  Worked  in  gold 
and  colours,  after  a  design  derived  from  the  painted 
altar-pieces  of  the  period,  it  shows  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  in  the  central  panel  and  the  Nativity  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  in  the  wings. 

One  notable  portion  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of 
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embroidered  bed  hangings,  a  subject  offering  unusual 
scope  to  the  decorative  talents  of  the  embroiderer. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  care  expended  upon  their  pre- 
servation they  give  to  us  a  record  of  early  needlework 
in  almost  pristine  freshness.  Astonishingly  brilliant  in 
colour  were  the  long  floral  panels  of  a  Louis  XIV  set 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  curtains,  three  valances  and  a 
headboard,  and  another  set  of  the  same  period  intro- 
ducing Chinese  figures  into  the  design.  There  was  also 
a  sixteenth-century  Flemish  set  with  two  valances  and 
headboard,  rounding  off  the  remarkable  richness  of 
the  collection  in  this  field;  while  a  rarity  of  English 
origin  was  a  set  of  early  eighteenth-century  siip  covers 
for  side  chairs  in  crewel  work  of  exceptional  fineness. 

One  example  of  sixteenth- 
century  needlework  is  the  gen- 
ealogical panel  of  Swissorigin, 
shown  on  page  355.  Measuring 
a  little  over  five  feet  square,  it 
is  worked  in  silk  and  wool.  On 
a  dark  blue  background  is  a 
pattern  of  scrolling,  branches 
of  flowers  and  fruit  around  a 
central  medallion  portraying 
Hans  Morell  and  his  wife  at  a 
table  which  is  covered  with  a 
lace-bordered  cloth  and  set 
with  flagons,  platters  and  gob- 
lets and  other  appurtenances. 
The  dates  1501  and  1567  ap- 
pear in  this  medallion.  Child- 
ren of  the  pair  are  shown  in 
cradles  around  them.  Twelve 
roundels  portray  the  children 
grown  to  maturity,  accom- 
panied by  their  husbands  or 
wives,  their  names  inscribed 
in  banderolles  above  them. 
The  remarkably  clear  detail  of 
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these  roundels  is  of  great  interest,  because  the  figures 
are  all  in  contemporary  costume  and  the  accessories  of 
each  scene  are  so  completely  pictured.  Luiza  works  at 
her  embroidery  frame,  Maria  bends  over  her  pillow- 
on  which  she  is  making  lace,  Hans  Jacob  rides  on  a 
horse  with  his  lady  seated  behind  him,  Helena  is 
drawing  wine  from  a  cask  in  a  wine  cellar,  Efrasina  is 
working  in  her  garden,  and  so  on.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  embroiderer  was  more  apt  to  draw  his 
subject-matter  from  classical  or  Biblical  sources,  or  to 
develop  purely  formal  motifs,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
so  accurate  a  portrayal  of  contemporary  life.  This 
type  of  genealogical  panel  is  not  often  met  with ;  sev- 
eral similar  examples  were  reproduced  in  the  Pantheon 
for  January,  1932. 


NEW  APPRECIATION  FOR  HUBERT  ROBERT 

WHILE  Hubert  Robert  may  not  be  said  to  have 
ever  fallen  out  of  favour,  he  has  not  occupied  so 
conspicuous  a  place  here  as  recently,  and  as  he  prom- 
ises to  do  in  the  coming  season.  The  important  group 
of  his  work  which  the  Wilden- 
stein  Galleries  exhibited  last 
March  brought  forth  the  real- 
ization that  he  was  far  more 
than  a  'painter  of  ruins,'  and 
that  he  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  eighteenth-century  French 
painting.  In  recording  a  recent 
bequest  from  Lucy  Work  Hew- 
itt, the  Bulletin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  for  April  speaks 
with  particular  appreciation  of 
the  two  large  paintings  by  Hu- 
bert Robert,  the  Return  of  the 
Cattle  and  Rustic  Dance  before  a 
Portico,  which  will  now  pass  into 
their  collection.  The  Museum 
is  planning  an  exhibition  of 
eighteenth -century  French 
painting  and  sculpture  for  next 
autumn,  and  it  is  intended  to 
exhibit  them  for  the  first  time 
in  participation  of  that  event. 


TWO  RENOIRS  FOR  THE 
BARNES    FOUNDATION 

ONE  of  Renoir's  portraits  of 
children  which  was  desig- 
nated as  among  his  finest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of    child     portraiture    of    any 


period,  when  it  was  reproduced  in  this  department  in 
the  issue  of  last  December,  has  recently  been  purchased 
from  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  by  Dr.  Albert  Barnes 
of  Merion,  Pa.  The  portrait  was  painted  in  1876  and 
shows  a  little  girl  of  the  Durand-Ruel  family.  Dr. 
Barnes  has  also  bought  recently  the  large  painting  of 
the  Henriot  family,  formerly  in  the  Nemes  and  Herzog 
collections  in  Budapest,  which  the  Bignou  Galleries 
included  in  their  opening  exhibition  in  March.  Mme. 
Henriot,  who  is  a  charming  member  of  this  group, 
seated  on  the  grass,  was  frequently  painted  by  Renoir. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA  CABINET  MAKERS 

THE  exhibition  of  Philadelphian  furniture  re- 
cently arranged  by  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball,  Director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  and  M.  W.  MacPherson 
Hornor  Jn.  assumes  something  of  historic  import- 
ance, since  by  the  rarity  and  interest  of  the  examples 
shown,  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  M. 
Hornor 's  Blue  Book  of  Philadelphia  Furniture  from  Wm. 
Penn  to  George  Washington,  it  has  considerably  en- 
larged  our   knowledge   of  the   subject. 
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By  PHILIP  A.  S.  PHILLIPS 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  Limited  Edition  of  250  copies.  £5  $s.  net) 


WHILE  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  departure  of 
the  family  of  Paul  De  Lamerie  from  France 
and  their  eventual  arrival  in  England,  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  celebrated  goldsmith  himself 
ever  even  saw  France.  The  late  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  this  monograph,  mentions  that  his  re- 
searches have  led  him  to  conclude  that  there  was  noth- 
ing French  about  Paul  De  Lamerie  'except  by  reason 
of  his  parents  being  of  that  nationality,  and  whatever 
he  showed  in  later  years  of  French  art  and  taste  and 
workmanship  was  imbibed  in  this  country.  .  .  .  ' 

De  Lamerie  was  born  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Re- 
gister of  Baptisms  of  the  Walloon  Church  of  Bois-le- 
Duc  in  the  Netherlands  there  is  the  following  record : 
'The  14th  April  (1688)  was  baptized  Paul  Jaques 
(born  the  gth  ditto)  son  of  Paul  Souchay  de  la  Merie 
and  of  Constance  le  Roux  presented  by  Mr.  Jean 
Souchay  de  la  Chancellerie  and  Madame  Copes.  .  .  .' 


2  _ 
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It  would  seem  that  his  father  discontinued  the  use  of 
the  family  name  Souchay  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
in  England,  and  adopted  that  of  De  Lamerie,  which  he 
himself  invariably  wrote  as  Delamerie;  at  the  same 
time,  it  appears  in  numerous  different  forms  in  con- 
temporary documents:  the  first  mention  of  the  family 
(in  the  poor-rate  book  for  1691,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James',  Westminster)  styling  the  father  as  Paule  Le- 
murre  ;  while  in  the  years  1692-1695  the  name  of 
the  rate-payer  is  given  as  Paule  Lemurrey. 

So  thorough  were  the  late  Mr.  Phillips'  researches 
in  preparation  of  this  highly  important  book  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow  even  the  more  minor  events  in  the 
life  of  the  famous  goldsmith.  Paul  De  Lamerie's  actual 
career  began  on  August  6th,  1703,  on  which  date  he 
became  the  apprentice  of  Peter  Plattell,  or  as  he  is 
more  generally  known,  Pierre  or  Peter  Platel.  Rarely 
indeed  has  the  career  and  work  of  any  prominent 
craftsman  been  studied  as  intensively  and  the  results 
set  down  as  clearly  as  in  this  history  of  Paul  De  Lame- 
rie. No  phase  of  his  life  has  been  overlooked,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  has  bequeathed  to  us  not  only  a  scholarly 
treatise  upon  the  work  of  Lamerie,  but  equally  a  very 
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readable  story  based  on  his  indefatigable  investigation. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Phillips  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
the  Wardens  and  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  for  agreeing  to  sponsor  the 
publication  of  the  work;  and  this  magnificent  volume 
will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  both  the  unselfish 
labours  of  its  author  and  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths. 

No  small  tribute  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Hanneford-Smith, 
who  undertook  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  task  of 
both  editing  the  work  and  supervising  its  production, 
and  there  are  numerous  signs  of  the  sympathetic  care 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  book  in  the  beautifully 
printed  pages  and  in  the  164  collotype  plates  which 
must  rank  among  the  finest  illustrations  of  silverwork 
produced  at  any  time.  The  various  examples  are 
shown  in  chronological  order,  the  earliesl  being  a 
large  caster  of  171  ]    17  12  and  the  latest  1750-175 1. 

Paul  De  Lamerie  has  been  accused  of  having  in- 
dulged in  unnecessarily  exuberant  ornamental  forms. 
But  with  few  exceptions  the  many  objects  illustrated  in 
the   present   work   would   seem   to  prove  conclusively 


oil     VND  VINEGAR  CRUE1       \::<:t      OCTAGON  FRAM1    SIDES 
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that  even  if  some  of  his  work  does  display  a  certain 
eccentricity,  with  the  majority  of  his  designs  he  relied 
upon  simplicity  of  outline  and  carefully  restrained 
ornament.  The  accusation  of  seeking  to  produce 
bizarre  designs  might  be  directed  to  more  than  one 
now  famous  eighteenth-century  craftsman — as  for 
instance  the  great  Thomas  Chippendale. 

Four  important  examples  of  De  Lamerie's  more 
massive  and  more  highly  decorative  designs,  which  are 
included  among  the  plates,  were  formerly  the  property 
of  the  late  Czar  of  Russia,  and  have  been  reproduced 
from  that  valuable  work,  The  Old  English  Plate  of  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia,  by  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones.  One,  a  wine 
fountain,  Mr.  Phillips  refers  to  as  'designed  for  its  pur- 
pose and  its  destined  home;  apart  from  this  setting  it 
is  hard  to  appreciate  its  elaboration';  of  another,  a 
wine  cistern,  he  rightly  remarks,  'This  extraordinary 
piece  was  made  for  the  Court  of  Russia  and  .  .  .  Paul 
De  Lamerie  had  the  incentive  to  create  something 
massive  .  .  .  that  would  demonstrate  his  versatility  in 
design  and  powers  of  execution  .  .  .' 

But  even  his  harshest  critic  may  forgive  Lamerie's 
seizing  any  opportunity  offered  by  some  special  com- 
mission to  give  full  scope  to  those  flights  of  fancy  which 
every  artistic  genius  delights  to  indulge  occasionally; 
for  did  not  the  same  artist-craftsman  give  us  a  far 
larger  number  of  those  splendid  designs  which  rely 
upon   simplicity   of  form   and   restrained    ornament? 

The  edition  of  this  long-awaited  work  is  limited  to 
250  copies;  a  number  which  doubtless  will  be  ex- 
hausted soon  after,  if  not  before  publication. — E.W. 
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REFLECTIONS   AT   THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY 

NO  aggregation  of  works  of  art  on  the  scale  of 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  or  the  Paris 
Salons  can  be  surveyed  without  condemning 
the  principle  that  enforces  such  a  disharmonious  fel- 
lowship. It  is  futile  to  ask  whether  the  Academy  of  any 
given  year  is  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  To  get  anything  out 
of  it,  it  must  be  ruthlessly  censored  and  cut.  From  the 
vast  bill  of  fare  put  before  the  visitor  a  few  items  may 
be  enjoyed,  but  any  endeavour  to  assimilate  it  in  bulk, 
even  by  the  veriest  glutton  for  art,  must  result  in  frus- 
tration and  acute  mental  indigestion.  The  appetite  be- 
comes jaded  and  boredom  ensues  before  many  courses 
are  run.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  An- 
nual Scramble  is  a  colossal  mistake.  But  how  to  avoid 
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it?  Painters  and  sculptors  must  show  their  work,  and 
the  charitable  intentions  of  the  hanging  committee 
would  seem  directed  to  fill  as  much  wall-space  and  to 
satisfy  as  many  candidates  for  exhibition  as  possible. 

One  outstanding  impression  is  that  of  a  general  rest- 
lessness, symptomatic  of  the  perturbed  spirit  of  the 
times.  Modern  art,  that  is  the  art  which  prides  itself  on 
being  the  most  modern,  appears  as  fragmentary,  in- 
complete, often  faltering  as  though  not  quite  sure  of 
its  aim  and  from  its  unbelief  in  itself,  lacking  purpose 
and  'follow-through.'  This  art  will  have  no  permanent 
interest  or  value  other  than  a  documentary  one. 

Another  portent,  also  contributing  to  the  effect  of 
restlessness,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  it  in  a 
gathering  such  as  this,  is  the  number  of  apparently 
haphazard  sections  of  arrested  life — a  triumph  for  the 
universality  of  the  newspaper  snapshot.  Doubtless, 
familiarity  with  daily  picture-papers  has  affected  the 
painter's  eye.  Over  and  over  again  we  might  describe 
a  canvas  as  School  of  the  Press  Photographer.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  modern  painting  has  been  enormous,  and 
I  will  wager  that  many  artists  keep  treasured  port- 
folios of  newspaper  cuttings.  And  yet  there  are  critics 
who  decry  illustration  and  declare  that  painting  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it!  It  may  be  said  that  the  camera 
has  revolutionized  the  art  of  composition  and  infused 
it  with  a  new  life.  Things  are  seen  from  an  entirely  new 
angle — from  all  points  of  view  in  fact.  Gone  is  the  old 
order  of  historical  and  so-called  classical  composition, 
staged  arrangements  put  together  by  rule  and  recipe 
and  elaborated  secundum  artem,  with  wardrobe  proper- 
ties and  adjuncts,  and  gone  perhaps  never  to  return. 
Perhaps  the  brilliant  Mr.  Russell  Flint  alone  lingers 
wistfully  on  the  threshold  of  the  past.  At  this  very 
moment  we  have  seen  the  laboriously  perfected  com- 
pilations of  Greek  and  Roman  items  by  the  late  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  which  report  credits  with 
the  well-nigh  fabulous  cost  price  of  £10,000  each,  sur- 
rendered at  auction  for  a  few  hundreds,  whilst  the 
then  almost  unheard-of  Joe  Crawhall  was  dashing 
effortlessly  upon  a  fragment  of  linen  a  picture  of  a 
rising  duck,  for  which  in  the  same  rooms  a  few  days 
earlier  the  buyer  had  to  pay  twelve  hundred  guineas. 

To  come  to  the  particular,  the  critics  by  common 
consent  appear  to  have  plumped  for  Mr.  Richard 
Sickert's  The  Viscount  Castlerosse  as  the  outstanding 
work,  one  of  them  invoking  Manet's  oft-repeated  dic- 
tum that  'the  principal  person  in  a  picture  is  the 
Light.'  It  follows  then  that  the  principal  person  here  is 
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the  carpet  which  is  indeed  astonishingly  illuminated. 
This  to  us  is  one  of  the  enlarged  snapshots  from  life, 
a  mere  fleeting  glance  at  the  externals  of  the  subject. 
Another  snapshot  effect  is  provided  by  the  group  of 
heads,  Harbour  Crowd,  by  Keith  Henderson,  caught  in 
the  act  of  looking  at  something  that  interests  them. 
John  Keating's  Bretheren — So  Run,  is  yet  another  'slice' 
of  arrested  excitement,  though  its  meaning  escapes  us. 
Many  admirable  portraits  too  are  entirely  free  from 
sell-conscious  posturing  and  academic  tradition. 
Notably  those  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves,  whose  Sir  Stephen 
Killik,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  dashing  sketch  of 
'///<  Mim  /lioness  of  Linlithgow  are  particularly  uncon- 
ventional and  happily  animated.  Kyra  J\'ijinJy\  a  por- 
trait of  a  guitarist,  proves  this  artist  to  have  looked 
understandingly  at  Frans  Hals.  Two  portraits  of  /.<</'/ 
David  Cecil,  looking  as  if  his  life  was  not  worth  an 
hour's  purchase,  one  by  Augustus  John,  the  other  by 
Henry  Lamb,  again  serve  to  show  how  these  painters 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  all  reference  to 
past  recipes  for  portraiture.  Mr.  John  scores  still  better, 
we  think,  in  his  fearless  transcript  of  the  rugged 
features  of  Lord  Conway  of  Allington  and  the  alert  pre- 
sentment of  T.  Barclay,  Esq.  Lovers  of  English  land- 
scape and  of  English  trees  are  in  strong  e\  idence.  The 
men  of  the  trees  are  Mr.   Oliver  Hall.   Mr.   Osmund 


Pittman,  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton,  Sir  George 
Clausen  and  Mr.  Alexander  Jamieson,  and  the  poet 
of  the  rose-pearl  haze  of  the  Breton  ports  and  the 
Cornish  coast  is  Mr.  Terrick  Williams. 


THE  KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND 

OPPORTUNELY  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  have 
placed  on  view  at  43,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.,  a 
series  of  portraits  of  Kings  and  Queens  of  England, 
loaned  by  various  owners  for  the  occasion  which  will 
prove  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  recent  Royal 
celebrations.  Apart  from  their  artistic  interest,  these 
are  records  of  historic  importance  and  include  some 
pictures  in  private  ownership  which  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  seen  by  the  public.  Amongst  these  are  the 
large  painting  of  Richard  II  bestowing  a  charter,  and 
contemporary  portraits  of  Henry  VIII  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  surprising  vigour  and  quality.  The  ear- 
lier Kings  and  Queens,  of  whom  no  contemporary 
portraits  are  known  to  exist,  will  be  represented  in 
some  way  by  pictorial  records,  and  all  reigns  will  be 
included,  from  that  of  William  the  Conqueror  down  to 
the  present  monarchy.  Generous  co-operation  has 
been  accorded  by  noble  owners.  Loans  have  been 
secured  from  H.R.H.    the    Duke  of  York,    the  Arch- 
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bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York;  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford, Devonshire,  Marlborough  and  Portland;  and 
also  from  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
Eton  and  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  entire 
proceeds  without  any  deduction  whatever  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  King  George's  Jubilee  Trust. 

A  GREAT  BRITISH  SCULPTOR 

HOW  great  was  the  loss  to  British  art  by  the  death 
of  Charles  Sargeant  Tagger  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers  may  be  realized  by  a  visit  to  the  memorial  ex- 
hibition of  his  works  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  Pall  Mall  East. 
Here  was  a  robust  and  rigorous  stylist  of  imaginative 
power  with  an  appreciation  of  true  sculptural  form, 
particularly  as  applied  in  its  monumental  aspect,  a 
faculty  all  too  rare  in  the  exponents  of  the  art  in  this 
country.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  sculptor  of 
our  time  could  have  carried  out  so  impressively  and 
imaginatively  the  great  Artillery  Memorial  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner.  Fifty-six  of  Tagger's  works  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall,  which  closes  on 
June  20th,  and  everyone  should  make  a  point  of  seeing 
British  sculpture  of  such  real  importance. 

RUSSIAN  ART   IN   LONDON 

ON  June  4th  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is  to 
open  the  eagerly  awaited  Exhibition  of  Russian 
Art  at  No.  1,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W.,  the  stately  man- 
sion kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Madame  Koch  de 
Gooreynd.  This  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  outstanding 


attractions  of  an  exceptionally 
lively  London  Season.  The 
works  shown  comprise  many  of 
the  former  treasures  of  Imperial 
Russia,  and  range  from  early 
Scythian  work  down  to  the  lat- 
est manifestations  of  the  Russian 
Ballet.  The  setting,  in  the  bril- 
liant colours  characteristic  of 
Russian  National  art,  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  V.  Doboujin- 
sky,  designer  to  the  Lithuanian 
Ballet.  Picturesjewellery,  furni- 
ture, porcelain  and  silver,  with 
a  room  specially  devoted  to 
ikons,  vie  with  a  display  of  rare 
brocaded  vestments  and  tex- 
tiles, some  of  them  worked  by 
Royal  hands,  whilst  H.M.  the 
Queen  is  lending  several  objets 
d'art  by  Faberge,  the  Russian 
Court  Jeweller  whose  remark- 
able work  has  recently  been  de- 
scribed in  The  Connoisseur  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Bainbridge. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  FOUR  CENTURIES 

THE  ambitious  title  Twenty  Masterpieces  would 
seem  to  be  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  pic- 
tures from  famous  collections  shown  by  Messrs.  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  for  exhibition  at  15,  Old  Bond  Street, 
from  May  31st,  in  aid  of  King  George's  Jubilee  Trust. 
A  complete  list  is  not  available  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing, but  the  four  centuries  embrace  the  greatest  years 
of  painting,  namely,  from  1400  to  1800.  Works  from 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  J.  Horace  Harding  Col- 
lections of  America  will  join  those  from  celebrated 
English  Collections,  and  include  examples  by  Mem- 
line,  Gerard  David,  Crivelli,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
Moroni,  Hals  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Goya,  Guardi, 
down  to  Laurence.  We  reproduce  a  characteristic 
work  of  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  Crucifixion,  painted  between 
1 755  and  1 760,  shown  by  Messrs.  Knoedler  themselves. 

RARE    FURNITURE   AT   ST.  JAMES'S    ST. 

IN  the  appropriate  setting  of  a  well-proportioned 
and  spacious  Georgian  house,  No.  61,  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W.  1,  Messrs.  M.  Harris  and  Sons  have  staged 
an  exhibition  of  rare  pieces  of  English  furniture  of  the 
finest  quality,  many  of  them  recently  the  cherished 
possessions  of  notable  families.  This  display  has  been 
brought  about  to  celebrate  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the 
King's  accession,  and  also  in  commemoration  of  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  the  firm's  foundation.  One  piece 
deserving  particular  attention  is   the   Sheraton  side 
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tabic  here  illustrated.  Measuring  5  feet  6  inches  across 
the  top,  with  delicately  carved  legs  and  painted  with 
floral  festoons  and  classical  heads,  this  is  one  of  three 
tables,  the  gift  of  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton. 
Until  quite  lately,  this  piece  was  the  property  of  Lady 
Binning.  Amongst  other  examples  of  historic  interest 
is  a  fine  contemporary  mahogany  table  given  by  George 
III  to  the  De  Pusey  family.  Four  chairs  and  a  card 
table  en  suite,  form  a  unique  group  of  Chippendale 
pieces  made  for  an  ancestor  of  the  Powell  family  and 
remaining  in  their  possession  at  Bylands  House,  Clap- 
ton, until  they  were  acquired  by  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Sons.  The  surface  fret  carving  is  extremely  fine.  Well 
1  worth  inspection  also  are  the  six  satinwood  elbow 
chairs  with  elegantly  run  lines  of  carving  on  the  backs 
and  arms,  the  entire  splats  carved  in  the  form  of  large 
Prince  of  Wales  feathers.  Besides  these  are  a  Chippen- 
dale writing  cabinet  of  excellent  workmanship,  for- 
merly in  the  Henry  Hirsch  collection,  and  a  Chippen- 
dale settee,  lately  a  valued  possession  of  Mr.  Leopold 
Hirsch.  Many  examples  of  rare  oak  and  walnut  furni- 
ture, including  an  exceptionally  fine  Elizabethan  oak 
luffet,  and  rich  tapestries  make  a  visit  to  this  house 
of  treasures  a  most  enjoyable  experience. 

TWO   MEMORIAL   EXHIBITIONS 

WHEN  a  woman  painter  possesses  real  talent 
there  is  usually  something  uncannily  sensitive 
inherinterpretations.  What  shemaylack 
in  imagination  or  inventiveness  on  the 
grand  scale  and  in  variety  is  often  com- 
pensated for  in  the  direction  of  insight 
and  sympathetic  vision.  This  is  true  of 
both  the  late  Beatrice  How  and  Lily 
Blatherwick  (the  late  Mis.  A.  S.  Hart- 
rick)  in  whose  honour  memorial  exhibi- 
tions have  recently  been  arranged  in 
London.  A  way  of  seeing  things,  es- 
sentially personal,  tar  removed  from  the 
commonplace  objective  vision  of  the  un- 
compromising realist,  was  tin-  rare  at- 
tribute of  both,  and  both  found  favour 
with  their  fellow-painters  and  with 
writers  across  the  Channel.  M.  Arsene 
Alexandre,  the  eminent  critic  of  the  /  - 
aro,  has  written  of  these  artists  prophesy- 
ing a  high  place  for  them  in  the  future. 
In  her  oil  paintings  and  pastels  as 
seen  at  the  New  Burlington  Galleries, 
Miss  How  is  revealed  as  a  colourist  of 
extraordinary  charm.  She  is  remarkably 
successful  in  capturing  the  elusive  colour 
envelope — we  had  almost  written  the 
aura  of  things  —unobserved  by  a  less  sen- 
sitive eye.  Take  the  two  studies  of  "rapes 


— muscatels  and  blue  grapes — Miss  How  paints  their 
beauty  (without  stressing  their  volume),  their  exquis- 
ite bloom,  their  very  fragrance  almost,  their  nuances 
of  colour,  baffling  to  all  but  the  eye  of  a  woman  whose 
perceptions  are  keyed  to  a  rare  sensibility,  and  com- 
pare these  qualities  with  Cezanne's  frantic  efforts  to 
express  their  solidity  and  volume  until  each  grape  re- 
sembles a  bullet.  Here  is  something  the  man  of  paper 
flowers  could  never  achieve,  and  of  the  two,  heresy  as 
it  may  seem,  we  prefer  the  companionship  of  Miss 
How's  versions.  Her  favourite  subjects  are  the  madon- 
na-like theme  of  mother  and  child,  or  white-capped 
nou-nou  with  her  infant  charges,  children  with  coloured 
fruits  and  toys,  the  blond  bodies  of  nude  women,  and 
bloomy  fruits  and  flowers,  all  of  which  gave  her  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  special  and  peculiar  gifts. 
In  her  earlier  days  her  palette  was  always  of  a  low- 
toned  key,  and  from  this  she  doubtless  acquired  that 
priceless  sense  of  unity  which  afterwards  never  failed 
her.  Miss  How  was  a  full  member  of  the  Societe  Nation- 
ale  des  Beiiu\  Arts  in  Paris,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Musee  dit  Luxembourg  by  six  pictures  as  well  as  in  many 
other  public  galleries. 

Miss  l.i!\  Blatherwick,  whose  exhibition  was  held 
at  the  Twenty-One  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  was  an 
artist  whose  sensitive  landscapes  and  exquisite  inter- 
pretations of  flower  and  insect  life  found  expression  in 
refinements  of  colour  of  the  rarest  delicacy.  She  was 
further  endowed   with   an    unusual  decorative  sense 
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occasionally  suggesting  Chinese  and  Japanese  influ- 
ence, seeking  and  finding  beauty  in  the  humbler 
things  of  nature,  among  such  creatures  often  over- 
looked by  the  artist;  snails,  caterpillars,  bees  and  way- 
side weeds.  Her  landscapes  and  snow-scenes  are  works 
of  serious  importance  and  her  lithography  is  of  con- 
summate technical  excellence. 

AN   ITALIAN   IMPRESSIONIST 

AT  the  Zwemmer  Gallery,  26,  Litchfield  Street, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  are  to  be  seen  some  lively 
impressions  of  London  and  Paris,  by  the  Ferrarese 
painter  Filippo  de  Pisis.  Several  of  these  are  of  market 
places  and  street  scenes  familiar  enough  to  us,  but 
made  unusually  interesting,  through  the  quite  different 
temperament  and  livelier  vision  of  the  painter  from  a 
sunnier  land.  There  is  an  unwonted  gaiety  about  our 
Soho  Streets  as  seen  by  Signor  de  Pisis — be  it  remem- 
bered these  were  painted  before  they  blossomed  into 
Jubilee  festivity — that  will  send  us  to  revisit  old  haunts 
with  renewed  delight.  These,  and  the  Paris  scenes,  as 
well  as  the  many  still-life  pieces,  are  vividly  set  before 
us  in  a  dashing  calligraphic  brushwork,  summary 
enough,  yet  with  nothing  essential  missing.  Signor  de 
Pisis  is  also  a  poet  and  well-known  writer  on  art. 

PICTURES    OF   BIG   GAME 

MR.  ARTHUR  WARDLE'S  oil  paintings  of 
Big  Game,  at  the  Galleries  of  Messrs.  Vicars 
Brothers,  12,  Old  Bond  Street,  have  been  attracting 
deserved  attention.  London  during  the  Jubilee  cele- 
brations was  probably  more  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history  visited  by  mighty  hunters  familiar  with  the 
larger  beasts  in  their  native  environment.  Big  Game 
here  implies  the  fauna  of  the  tropical  belts,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Polar  bear.  Mr.  Wardle  is  a 
well-tried  veteran  with  a  clear,  unfaltering  eye  whose 
animal  pictures  have  been  a  feature  of  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  for  more  years  than  we  can  re- 
member. He  began  to  exhibit  there,  we  are  told,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Here  are  gathered  some  of  the 
best  of  his  records  of  wild  beasts  at  home  and,  seen  in 
the  bulk,  they  make  an  impressive  ensemble.  This 
painter  is  a  naturalist  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
structure  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
beasts  he  portrays.  His  pictures  are  mainly  little 
dramas  of  the  jungle,  but  he  is  also  sensitive  to  the 
decorative  effects  of  striped  and  spotted  pelts  and 
gaily  coloured  plumage  set  amid  hibiscus  and  lotus 
lilies.  Jaguars  and  Macaws,  Tigers,  Panthers,  Lions 
and  Rhinoceroses,  Elephants,  Leopards  and  Antelopes 
all  figure  in  these  exhilarating  records.  Mr.  Wardle 
is  represented  by  a  fine  work  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
purchased  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest. 


THE    EXHIBITION    OF    THE    ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  IN  EDINBURGH 

THE  109th  Exhibition  of  the  R.S.A.  reflects  a  wide 
variety  of  taste  and  technique.  Among  many 
pleasing  exhibits  the  eye  is  arrested  by  a  few  works  of 
remarkable  quality.  Scottish  painters  still  maintain  a 
tradition  of  noble  portraiture.  Mr.  Howard  Somer- 
ville's  Elizabeth  Woodville  is  a  triumph  of  pensive 
beauty.  Here  is  no  artificiality,  no  striving  for  effect. 
This  picture  could  hang  in  any  company  and  be 
praised.  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter's  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
Greig  has  an  air  of  immense  distinction:  an  eminence 
of  breeding  which  dominates  the  brilliant  technique, 
Mr.  James  Gunn's  highly  finished  portrait  of  his  wife, 
a  tall,  exquisite  figure  in  glossy  black,  is  another  out- 
standing success.  Other  notable  portraits  are  by  Mr. 
Ancell  Stronach,  elegant  and  original;  by  Mr.  David 
Foggie,  robust  and  vital;  by  Mr.  Henry  Lintott,  har- 
monious and  poetic.  There  is  a  noble  picture  of  the 
late  Viscount  Grey  by  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt,  and  a  Laugh- 
ing Amazon,  by  Mr.  Alex  Christie,  which  glows  with 
colour.  Sir  John  Lavery's  luxuriant  Diana  suggests  a 
graceful  panel  in  a  French  pavilion  de  jardin.  Very 
different  is  another  Diana,  by  Miss  Kidman,  a  little 
picture  of  exquisite  feeling  and  something  of  Floren- 
tine spirituality.  Mr.  de  Laszlo  has  sent  to  Edinburgh 
his  well-known  head  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
Leaving  the  portraits,  we  find  a  superb  painting  of 
Kirkcudbright  Harbour  in  winter — snowy,  mysteri- 
ous, magical — by  Mr.  Oppenheimer ;  and  a  landscape, 
almost  in  monochrome,  but  done  in  the  grand  man- 
ner, by  Mr.  Padwick.  Of  characteristic  excellence  are 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  Gemmell  Hutchison,  of  the 
P.R.S.A.,  Mr.  George  Pirie,  of  Mr.  David  Gauld,  and 
of  the  late  George  Smith.  A  group  of  Hungarian  ex- 
hibits may  be  briefly  described  as  fantastic. 

Maillol's  magnificent  bronze  statue  of  a  Woman  with 
Necklace  dominates  the  sculpture-gallery.  It  is  Roman 
without  austerity,  tender  yet  majestic:  immeasurably 
distant  from  and  above  all  about  it.  Mr.  Epstein's 
bronze  busts  on  either  hand,  and  his  Einstein,  appear 
curiously  restless  and  uncertain  beside  this  master- 
piece of  tranquil  power.  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  Reclining 
Figure  strangely  resembles  an  Aztec  statue  of  Tlaloc, 
the  Mexican  God  of  Rain,  but  the  loss  of  the  religious 
motive  is  in  no  way  compensated  by  exaggerated  dis- 
tortions. The  bust  of  H.M.  the  King  by  Sir  W.  Reid 
Dick  is  full  of  character  and  dignity.  Fine  garden 
statues  in  stone  are  by  Mr.  McMillan. — C.R.C. 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Ed- 
wards, late  principal  of  the  firm  of  Edwards  and 
Sons,  Limited,  of  14,  Berkeley  Square,  which  occurred 
after  we  had  gone  to  press  with  last  month's  issue.  The 
business  is  to  be  carried  on  as  usual. 
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LETTERS  AND  DOCUMENTS  CONCERNING 
JAN  BREUGEL   I   AND   II 

By  Dr.  J.  Denuce,   Official  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
Antwerp 

(Historical  Sources  for  the  Study  of  Flemish  Art) 

(Edition  De  Sikkel.  Antwerp,  The  Hague:  M.  Nijhoff) 

DR.  DENUCE'S  third  volume  gives,  of  course  in 
the  original  Flemish  language,  a  further  series  of 
business  letters  and  family  archives  of  the  Breu- 
gel  family,  including  the  Diary  from  1625  to  1651  of  the 
second  Jan  Breugel,  son  and  successor  of  Jan  the  El- 
der, known  as  Velvet  Breugel  for  his  love  of  silks  and 
[  satins.  Jan  the  Younger  married  the  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham Janssens,  a  considerable  figure  in  his  time,  and 
still  known  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Continent,  though 
not  in  England. 

The  facts  here  published  throw  new  light,  not  only 
dn  the  relations  of  the  Antwerp  artists  of  that  period, 
but  also  on  the  commercial  side  of  art  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Breugels  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  two  of  the  most  active  art  dealers  of  their 
day,  Goetkint  (alias  Bonenfant)  and  van  Immersed, 
who  arranged  for  shipments  of  boxes  full  of  pictures, 
mostly  cheap  ones,  and  other  works  of  art,  to  Spain 
and  even  through  Spain  to  the  New  World.  Even 
Rubens  is  shown  to  be  dealing  in  expensive  stones, 
writing  about  a  big  agate  decorated  with  biblical  fig- 
ures which  the  great  artist  ultimately  refused  to  buy, 
as  its  decoration  was  unsuitable  for  sale  in  the  Indies. 
Picture  painting  was  a  brisk  and  busy  trade.  The 
younger  Jan  Breugel  employed  'hands'  or  workmen, 
paid  by  the  hour  like  common  artisans,  among  them 
two  Germans  who  copied  his  father's  pictures  and  his 
own.  This  mass  production  was  common  to  the  artists 
of  the  day.  (Sebastian  Vrancx  was  an  exception,  and 
his  pictures  were  accordingly  expensive.)  Collabora- 
tion between  artists  was  equally  common,  even  among 
the  great.  Breugel's  diary  shows  him  working  on  pic- 
tures with  Rubens,  who  stood  godfather  to  his  chil- 
dren, Abraham  Janssens,  de  Momper.  van  Balen.  van 
Thulden,  Gonzales  Coques,  Teniers  the  Younger,  van 
Diepenheck  and  many  others.  Naturally  enough  the 
work  of  the  two  Jans,  father  and  son,  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable unless  they  chose  to  date  their  pictures, 
but  their  popularity  at  the  time  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  1632,  thousands  of  people  thronged  to  admire  the 
refined  decadence  of  The  Five  Senses,  one  of  the  most 
famous  productions  of  the  Breugel  studio  and  now  in 
the  Prado.  Our  Pan  and  Syrinx  in  the  National  Gallery 
is  probably  by  the  younger  Breugel,  though  the  back- 
ground rushes  and  reeds  mav  be  by  the  father.— R.W. 


JEAN  VAN  EYCK:  SON  (EUVRE,  SON  STYLE, 

SON  EVOLUTION  ET  LA  LEGENDE  D'UN 

FRERE  PEINTRE 

By  Emile  Renders 

(Charles  Beyaert,  Bruges) 

BEFORE  we  pass  in  review  this  highly  important 
and  uplifting  achievement  in  the  higher  criticism 
of  mediaeval  Netherlandish  art,  together  with  its  far- 
reaching  controversies — drastically  but  justly  dealt 
with,  although  in  places  not  too  suavely  handled — it 
may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  August,  1933,  the  present  reviewer  was 
emboldened  under  the  heading  of  Hubert  van  Eyck — A 
Myth  to  accept  the  epoch  making  conclusions  then  put 
forward  by  M.  Renders  in  his  Hubert  van  Eyck:  Per- 
sonnage  de  Legende.  By  endorsing  the  conclusions  of  M. 
Renders,  the  present  writer  was  quite  prepared  to 
bear  his  part  in  throwing  over  the  long  accepted  tradi- 
tions of  the  past — la  foi  dans  la  tradition — as  will  be 
manifest  to  anyone  who  turns  the  pages  of  The  Van 
A)-  k  *  and  their  Art,  written  in  collaboration  with  W.  H. 
James  W'eale  in    1912. 

Seeing  that  some  eighteen  months  ago  M.  Renders 
uprooted  and  demolished  for  all  time  many  of  the  age- 
worn,  sacrosanct  Kvckian  traditions  and  proved  that 
since  1823  we  had  all  been  on  the  wrong  tack,  while 
'the  Canons,  the  sacristans  and  the  beadles  of  Saint 
Bavon'  had,  at  least  since  1616,  been  merely  handing 
on  the  torch  of  a  peintre  fantome,  how  could  such  re- 
viewer do  otherwise  than  tardily  admit  that  'to-day 
"Hubert  van  Eyck"  is  dead:  John  van  Eyck  comes 
into  his  ow  n"? 

Our  author  very  concisely  divides  the  artistic  career 
of  John  van  I'.\ek  into  four  evolutionary  phases.  His 
first  (1415-1420)  begins  with  the  seven  illuminated 
pages  from  the  Hours  of  Turin  and  the  Hours  of  Milan 
that  have  been  classed  under  the  heading  of  'Group 
G,'  and  erroneously,  we  are  assured,  assigned  by  M. 
Hulin  to  'Hubert.'  This  first  period  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  The  Three  Marys,  in  the  collection  of 
Sii  1  lei  I >ert  ( look  at  Richmond,  which  is  thus  the  ear- 
liest panel  l>\  this  world-famous  painter  that  has  sur- 
vived until  our  time.  (Incidentally,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  bought  at  Christie's  on  January 
_>6th,  1872,  for  £335  under  the  name  of  John  van 
Eyck,  and  exhibited  in  1873,  1892  and  1899  under 
that  ascription,  it  for  the  first  time  came  in  the  memor- 
able exhibition  at  Bruges  in  1902  to  be  dubbed  a 
'Hubert';  a  rara  avis,  indeed,  it  was  urged.)  This  panel 
is,  indeed,  regarded  by  our  author  as  a  pivot  on  which 
turns  the  whole  of  his  argument.  The  second  period 
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(1420- 1 425)  embraces  the  earlier  panels  of  the  Ghent 
altar-piece.  The  third  moment  of  evolution  extends 
from  May  1425  down  to  the  final  achievement  of  that 
polyptych  in  1432.  To  the  last  nine  years  of  John's  life 
belong,  as  all  have  long  admitted,  the  well-known 
fully  signed  works  of  which  the  National  Gallery  is 
proud  to  possess  three. 

Stylistic  considerations  are  determined  by  confront- 
ing fragments  of  the  paintings,  here  set  out  and  anno- 
tated in  eighteen  magnificent  large  plates.  One  of  the 
five  sections  of  Plate  I  is  the  Madonna  by  a  Fountain,  in 
the  Antwerp  Gallery,  which  is  signed  and  dated  in 
1439.  M.  Renders  claims  that  the  work  is  one  of  the 
most  important  landmarks  in  tracing  out  this  artist's 
career.  He  holds  that  it  was  begun  and  set  aside — we 
know  not  at  what  date — until,  two  years  before  his 
death,  John  finally  worked  upon  it.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  panel  measures  only  7!  X  4I  in. 

This  remarkable  book  badly  needs  an  index.  At  the 
end  our  author,  having  immeasurably  castigated  his 
opponents — mostly  his  own  countrymen,  be  it  stated 
— exclaims:  'Triste  Comedie  regionaliste  gantoise.'  Quite 
obviously  this  book  is  published  in  Bruges:  Ghent 
would  have  had  a  word  to  say. — M.W.B. 

REGENCY  FURNITURE,    1795-1820 

By  M.  Jourdain 

(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  21/-  net) 

BOTH  the  student  and  the  collector  have  waited 
long  for  a  book  on  English  Regency  furniture,  and 
the  publication  of  such  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  that 
scholarly  and  painstaking  authoress,  Miss  M.  Jour- 
dain, has  certainly  raised  the  expectations  of  all  those 
acquainted  with  her  previous  works  on  the  subject  of 
furniture.  But  Regency  Furniture  is  frankly  disappoint- 
ing. Miss  Jourdain  has  not  handled  the  subject  in  her 
usual  skilful  manner.  There  is  here  no  careful  analysis 
of  the  Regency  style  and  how  this  style  affected  the  de- 
sign of  English  furniture — aesthetically  and  construc- 
tionally.  The  design  of  Regency  furniture — with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  simpler  piece,  which  owed 
more  to  the  English  tradition  than  to  the  Regency 
style — was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  low  level.  This  was  due 
to  the  furniture  being  designed  by  architects,  who 
were  working  in  a  material  alien  to  them,  and  by  com- 
mercial designers  who  thought  only  of  the  pretentious- 
ness of  their  design  and  not  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  piece  was  to  be  constructed.  This  resulted  in  bad 
design  aesthetically,  as  it  was  not  in  accord  with  a 
wood  construction. 

Regency  tables  with  legs  of  'lion  monopodia'  and 
'Egyptian  terms'  are  examples  of  this  (Figs.  117,  120, 
121  and  122).  The  design  of  the  frieze  and  the  sup- 
porting leg  followed  a  stone  construction  and  not  one 
of  wood.  In  these  tables  the  legs  appear  to  terminate 


at  the  juncture  of  the  frieze  and  the  head,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  frieze  and  top  seem  to  be  held  in  position 
by  their  weight  alone — a  construction  not  possible  in 
wood,  but  applicable  to  stone,  as  a  stone  lintel  re- 
mained in  position  through  its  weight.  Some  tables 
(Fig.  69)  have  their  supports  and  others  (Figs.  75,  76, 
and  85)  their  legs  of  a  design  which  is  more  in  keeping 
with  one  of  metal  than  of  wood.  A  designer  who,  in 
order  to  obtain  originality,  borrows  a  design  belong- 
ing to  another  material,  is  breaking  one  of  the  chief 
canons  of  his  craft. 

Miss  Jourdain's  description  of  Regency  furniture 
from  the  archaeological  point  of  view,  has  much  con- 
temporary information  which  will  be  found  of  interest. 
Her  brief  survey  of  the  part  played  by  the  two  archi- 
tects, Henry  Holland  and  C.  H.  Tatham  and  the  vir- 
tuoso Thomas  Hope,  in  originating  the  style  in  Eng- 
land, also  makes  interesting  reading.  A  not  too  serious 
criticism  is  that  the  text  is  somewhat  over-loaded  with 
quotations,  some  of  which,  from  the  student's  and  col- 
lector's points  of  view,  are  not  of  much  import  to  the 
subject,  and  may  be  a  distraction. 

The  records  of  furniture-makers  at  the  end  of  the 
book  are  of  considerable  value  to  everyone  interested 
in  this  period  of  English  furniture,  and  much  is  due  to 
Miss  Jourdain  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  she  has 
ascertained  all  the  published  information. — R.W.S. 

GENTSCHE   BIJDRAGEN   TOT   DE   KUNST- 
GESCHIEDENIS 

.  Deel  I,  1934 

(Antwerp:  De  Sikkel.  95  belgas) 

THE  pile  of  year-books  and  periodicals  grows 
apace.  A  welcome  must  nevertheless  be  extended 
to  what  is  probably  the  most  recent — Ghent  Contribu- 
tions to  Art-History — published  by  the  Art-Historical 
and  Archaeological  Institute  of  Ghent  University 
which  latter  subventions  the  edition.  An  inaugural 
volume  of  250  pages,  with  clear  illustrations  and  a  full 
apparatus  of  notes  presents  some  eight  papers  by  pro- 
fessors and  alumni,  together  with  a  bibliography  of 
the  already  published  researches  of  the  Institute  staff. 
These  have  been  naturally  for  the  most  part  upon 
Flemish  art,  but  Egyptology,  aesthetics  and  Asiatic  art 
are  also  represented,  and  all,  save  the  last,  figure  here. 
A  French  summary  is  given  with  most  of  the  papers, 
and  is  probably  adequate  where  the  subject  is  re- 
gional; but  if  it  is  desired  that  researches  printed  in 
Flemish,  the  language  spoken  in  some  five  Belgian 
provinces,  should  receive  from  scholars  of  other  na- 
tionalities the  attention  which  is  their  due,  then  it 
would  contribute  most  efficaciously  to  the  end  in  view 
to  go  further  wherever  desirable.  Such  a  paper  as  that 
by  Professor  Van  der  Mueren  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther music  has  developed  on  lines  parallel  to  the  other 
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arts,  is  one  of  universal  interest,  and  a  mere  resume  of 
the  general  bearing  of  the  problem,  of  the  line  of  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  does  not 
enable  one  to  follow  the  argument  in  detail  unless  one 
is  quite  familiar  with  Flemish  philosophical  and  aesthe- 
tic terminology.  Those  who  know  the  language  suffi- 
ciently to  have  followed  the  later  researches  upon 
Flemish  sculpture,  especially  in  regard  to  the  school 
and  influence  of  Claus  Sluter,  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  material  here,  and  also  fresh  documentation; 
there  is  also  a  new  list  of  250  Brussels  tapestry-weavers 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  (author,  J. 
Duverger).  Other  papers  that  may  be  mentioned  are: 
the  two  retables  at  Dijon  by  De  Baerze,  and  that  of 
'  Hakendover  (D.  Roggen) ;  the  portal-sculptures  of  the 
Brussels  town-hall  (D.  Roggen  &  R.  Verleyen) ;  the 
Apostles  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church,  Hal  (D.  Roggen  &  De  Vleeschouwer) ; 
Hennequin  de  Marville  and  his  Dijon  workshop  (D. 
Roggen) ;  and  two  upon  bibliographical  subjects — R. 
Proctor's  interpretation  of  the  device  of  J.  van  Does- 
borg,  and  upon  a  woodcutter  of  Gerard  Leeuw  (P.  De 
Keyser);  also  one  in  Egyptology  (L.  Speleers). — V — T. 

PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT 

Vol.  xvi,   1933-34-  Compiled  and  arranged  by  F.  L. 

and  E.  L.  Wilder.  (42/-) 

THIS  latest  volume  maintains  the  high  standard 
which  has  distinguished  each  of  these  alphabet- 
ical records  of  engravings,  etchings  and  Baxter  prints 
sold  by  auction  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
As  with  the  preceding  volumes  every  item  is  annotated 
with  the  date  and  place  of  sale,  and  with  the  quality 
and  condition.  Further  the  index  is  of  that  complete 
character  which  increases  the  value  of  any  book  as  a 
work  of  reference,  and  is  here  essential. 

In  the  preface  the  compilers  remark  that  the  prices 
realized  during  the  season  1933-34,  show  that  there 
is  a  keen  demand  for  good  prints,  and  this  is  amply 
supported  by  such  figures  as  the  £1,100  paid  for  a  set 
of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  London ;  £430  for  a  pair  of  mezzo- 
tints in  colours,  The  Inside  and  Outside  of  a  Country  Tav- 
ern, by  William  Ward  after  Morland  and  James  Ward ; 
Orme's  British  Field  Sports,  £700;  Aiken's  (horn  Hunt, 
£380;  Romney's  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  by  J.  Jones, 
£260;  Rembrandt's  Ecce  Homo  en  Largeur,  £240;  and 
numerous  others.  The  early  American  engravers, 
whose  works  were  offered  during  the  season  1933-34, 
include  the  celebrated  Paul  Revere,  Amos  Doolittle 
and  Nathaniel  Currier.  Among  the  lithographs  by  the 
last  mentioned  were  the  clipper  ship  Nightingale  which 
realized  S360,  and  The  Road,  Winter,  §2 10.  Several 
items  by  the  firm  of  Currier  and  Ives  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  London  Auction  Rooms;  a  series  of 
twenty-four  trotting  ponies  bringing  £15  15s.;  The 
Last  Shot  and  The  Last  War  Whoop,  £19. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  UGLINESS.  A  COLLEC- 
TION OF  CONTEMPORARY  VIEWS  ON  THE 
PLACE  OF  ART  IN  INDUSTRY 

Edited  by  John  De  La  Valette 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  8/6) 

IN  his  foreword  to  this  book,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  voices  a  plea  for  simplicity,  and  the  compilers 
have  endorsed  this  laudable  ideal.  All  the  chapters  are 
written  by  experts  in  the  particular  sphere  with  which 
they  deal — including  'Nobody.'  Why,  however,  this 
contributor  has  so  diffidently  cloaked  himself  in  this 
nom-de-plume  is  hard  to  fathom,  as  some  of  his  com- 
ments are  among  the  most  pungent  in  the  book,  and  if 
taken  to  heart  by  manufacturers  should  clear  the  air 
a  great  deal.  Posterity  will  certainly  not  speak  of  the 
present  as  a  'Golden  Age,'  but  essentially  a  'Utili- 
tarian Age.'  Hence  the  views  of  Mrs.  Darcy  Braddell 
are  singularly  appropriate,  since  in  no  department  of 
the  home  have  more  definite  improvements  been 
made  than  in  that  of  domestic  equipment.  The  whole 
of  the  contents  merit  careful  study  by  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  industrial  art.  All  the 
authors  of  the  chapters  have  real  messages  and  find  a 
means  of  saying  them  in  a  very  readable  way.  If  there 
is  a  fault  to  find  it  is  in  some  of  the  illustrations,  which 
hardly  live  up  to  the  lofty  aims  set  out  in  the  letter- 
press; the  frontispiece,  for  instance,  surely  belies  the 
title  of  the  book. — A.L. 

DECORATIVE   ART,    1935 

Edited  by  C.  G.  Holme 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  7/6  and  10/6) 

MORE  truly  a  survey  of  decorative  art  in  1934, 
Decorative  Art,  ig3J,  serves  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  eighteenth-century  pattern-books  by  the 
publi<  ation  of  which  a  'style'  was  propagated.  In  place 
of  the  engraved,  measured  drawing,  so  useful  to  the 
provincial  cabinet-maker  and  interior  decorator  of  the 
past,  we  have  to-day  the  coloured  photograph,  which, 
though  it  may  not  serve  quite  the  same  purpose,  popu- 
larizes a  style  of  decoration  amongst  a  much  wider 
public  to  whom  measured  drawings  would  mean  little 
or  nothing,  lacking  the  appeal  of  effect. 

Looking  through  these  illustrations,  which  show  the 
tendencies  in  design,  not  only  in  England  but  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Continent,  the  truth  of  the 
editor's  deductions,  stated  so  neatly  and  wittily  in  his 
foreword,  is  manifest.  A  few  years  ago  the  designer 
seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  besides  being  com- 
pelled to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  factories,  many 
people's  homes  also  were  to  be  as  like  factories  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  larger  houses  as  like  hospitals.  But  we 
are  becoming  human  again;  total  abstinence  is  giving 
way  to  a  more  normal  diet.  After  all,  the  human  being 
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is  not  merely  a  self-conscious,  decorative  unit  in  a  de- 
corative scheme.  His  proportions  have  some  control  of 
the  height  of  a  table  and  the  lines  of  a  chair,  as  do  his 
clothes.  There  is  evidence  that  the  home  is  becoming 
a  contrast  to,  and  an  escape  from,  the  ever-increasing 
mechanization  of  the  life  outside.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  it  is  a  fallacy  'that  because  we  use  machines  every- 
thing should  partake  of  the  machine.'  Throughout  our 
present-day  civilization — in  schoolroom,  architect's 
drawing-office,  designer's  studio — the  tendency  for 
too  long  has  been  to  emphasize  the  utilitarian,  the 
practical,  the  functional.  Now  there  is  a  slight  indica- 
tion that  the  pendulum  is  reversing  to  emphasize 
again  the  importance  of  the  gracious,  the  value  of  cul- 
ture and  beauty,  irrespective  of  their  worth  in  terms 
of  efficiency  and  £  s.  d.  To  this  welcome  movement 
this  book  contributes  momentum. — H.H. 

BEST   FIFTY   CURRIER   AND   IVES 
LITHOGRAPHS 

With    an    Introduction    by    Charles    Messer    Stow, 
Antiques  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 

(New  York:  The  Old  Print  Shop,   $1.00;  in  boards 
$2.00  net) 

THESE  two  admirable  catalogues  of  Currier  and 
Ives  prints,  published  by  The  Old  Print  Shop,  New 
York,  are  likely  not  only  to  please  the  collectors  of  such 
prints,  but  to  increase  the  number  of  those  collectors 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  the  benefit  of  new- 
comers in  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  explained  that 
Messrs.  Currier  and  Ives,  a  firm  of  lithographers 
founded  by  Nathaniel  Currier  in  1835,  issued  between 
that  date  and  the  year  1907  some  6,700  different  litho- 
graphs of  then  great  topical  interest.  It  is  no  use  pre- 
tending that  the  majority  of  them  could  be  taken  very 
seriously  as  works  of  art.  In  their  time,  however,  they 
served  their  purpose  admirably:  they  supplied  the 
American  reader  with  a  pictorial  "  news  of  the  world" 
before  photographic  processes  were  known  or  made 
practical  for  newspaper  production.  Amongst  these 
thousands  of  prints  are  nevertheless  quite  a  number 
which  have  more  than  ephemeral  interest  and  which 
in  addition  have  considerable  artistic  merit.  The  pub- 
lishers therefore  had  the  excellent  idea  of  forming  a 
jury  of  experts  charged  with  the  selection  of"  the  best 
fifty"  of  the  two  sizes — large  and  small  folio — in  which 
the  prints  were  published. 

This  committee  was  under  the  aegis  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  its  well-known  Antiques  Editor,  Mr.  Charles 
Messer  Stow.  The  two  catalogues  under  review  are  the 
result  of  their  combined  and  very  successful  efforts. 
The  subjects  of  these  prints  afford  us  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  American  life  of  other  days.  We  see  it  at 
work  and  at  play,  fighting,  peace-making,  travelling 
on  sea  and  on  land,  by  sailing  ship  and  steamer,  by 


waggon  and  railroad,  racing,  hunting,  skating;  we  see 
"the  Naval  Triumph  on  the  Mississippi  in  1862"  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  Chicago  in  1 87 1 ;  nor  do  the  small 
folio  prints  lag  far  behind  in  interest.  In  addition,  all 
these  prints  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  artistic  merit 
and  in  this. respect  the  jury's  choice  seems  admirable. 
Few  would  for  example  dispute  the  pre-eminence  as 
a  lithograph  of  Husking,  which  is  the  number  one  of 
the  large  series  drawn  on  the  stone  by  C.  Serrin  after 
the  picture  by  Eastman  Johnson,  though  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  learn  that  this  fine  print  fetched 
only  $270  compared  with  the  $3,000  paid,  in  1928, 
for  a  print  of  The  Life  of  a  Hunter — A  Tight  Fix.  The 
prices  realized  by  auction  sale  do  not,  it  would  seem, 
always  correspond  with  artistic  merit — but  then  most 
collectors  are  fully  aware  of  this  fact. — H.F. 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  CHILDREN'S  FEATURES 

By  Marcus  Adams,  F.R.P.S. 

(London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  16/-  net) 

MANY  great  painters  fail  to  convey  a  sense  of 
reality  when  they  draw  or  paint  hands;  but  Mr. 
Marcus  Adams  can  certainly  make  a  hand  look  like  a 
hand  from  whatever  angle  he  may  choose  to  draw  it ; 
indeed  many  of  his  most  remarkable  and  attractive 
sketches  are  those  in  which  one  or  more  fingers  are 
seen  completely  foreshortened.  He  elaborates  and  de- 
scribes his  own  technique  of  pencil  drawing  in  depict- 
ing the  soft  curves  of  children's  hands,  and  he  must  be 
congratulated  on  his  success.  In  this  medium  he  un- 
doubtedly achieves  a  more  pleasing  result  than  in 
some  of  his  pen-and-ink  sketches.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  he  should  have  conceived  the  system  of 
circles  which  he  suggests  as  an  assistance  to  the  draw- 
ing of  a  hand  without  having  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  each  finger  is  folded  down  in  turn,  its  tip 
touches  a  spot  near  the  base  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb 
and  that  this  spot  should  be  the  centre  of  his  circle — 
not  the  centre  of  the  palm  as  shown  in  his  diagrams 
on  page  50.  If  he  had  realized  this  he  could  not  have 
so  drawn  one  of  the  hands  on  page  5 1 . 

Except  to  those  who  are  interested  in  palmistry,  the 
value  of  the  text  is  negligible ;  indeed  it  bristles  with 
misrepresentations  of  scientific  fact.  To  quote  but  a 
few  of  these  misrepresentations:  on  pages  61  and  64 
Mr.  Adams  describes  the  thumb  as  being  like  the  fin- 
gers in  having  three  bony  subdivisions  or  phalangeal 
bones,  and  denies  its  having  a  metacarpal  bone  which 
is  the  one  embedded  in  the  flesh  of  the  palm.  Again 
on  page  88,  he  speaks  of  the  cuticle,  which  is  the  horny 
surface  covering  of  the  true  skin  and  describes  it 
erroneously  as  being  sensitive.  Indeed  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  'In  the  extreme  case  of  a  horse's  hoof,  .  .  . 
the  cuticle  being  extremely  large  and  thick,  the  feeling 
of  touch  is  very  sensitive.'  One  wonders  if  he  has  ever 
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seen  a  horse  shod.  A  remark  on  page  22  proves  his 
knowledge  of  anthropology  to  be  out  of  date,  and  on 
page  92  the  statement  that  'the  colour  of  the  hands 
indicates  the  general  temperament  of  the  possessor' 
backed  up  by  examples  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
temperaments  have  seasonal  changes,  or  perhaps  that 
indulgence  in  a  hot  bath  might  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  passionate  and  quick  temper. — J.H.P. 

A  STEP-LADDER  TO  PAINTING. 

By  Jan  Gordon 

(London:  Faber  and  Faber,  Limited.  7/6  net) 

IN  other  words,  we  suppose,  a  short  cut  to  art. 
Though  it  cannot  create  genius  this  book  may  be  a 
beacon  to  light  the  stumbling  student's  path  and  a 
help  towards  the  making  of  a  competent  painter. 
During  his  own  student  days  Mr.  Jan  Gordon  'felt 
the  lack  of  a  concise  review  of  the  painter's  job  written 
so  clearly  that  a  student  could  understand  it'  and  set 
himself  to  supply  it.  But  the  task  has  been  essayed 
several  times  in  recent  years  by  painters  who  have 
'arrived,'  and  the  main  difficulty  now  for  the  student 
is  to  choose  whom  he  would  follow.  However,  in  his 
rather  slangy  but  efficient  style  Mr.  Gordon  makes 
immediate  friends  with  his  readers,  addressing  first- 
and  second-year  students  in  as  direct  a  manner  as 
possible  and  illustrating  his  points  with  drawings  and 
practical  diagrams.  The  beginner  is  told  to  remember 
that  although  drawing  in  outline  is  all-important  for 
the  gaining  of  knowledge,  yet  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  outline — 'the  outline  is  a  statement,  not  of  what 
we  really  see,  but  what  we  apprehend,'  and  the  ad- 
vanced student,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  all  the 
greatest  masters,  encouraged  to  'swipe  cheerfully  and 
honestly  from  the  whole  boiling  of  the  old  painters, 
aye,  and  from  the  new  ones  also.'  This  book  is  to  be 
commended,  since  it  is  practical,  safe  to  follow  and 
cheerful  to  read.  One  can  learn  how  to  load  the  gun 
and  pull  the  trigger.  How  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  is  an- 
other matter. — H.G.F. 

THOMAS    BEACH,    A    DORSET    PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 

By  Elise  S.  Beach 

(London:  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson,  Ltd.,   1  2  6 

THOMAS  BEACH,  a  native  of  Milton  Abbas, 
Dorset,  was  sixty-eight  when  he  died  in  Dorches- 
teronDecember  17th,  1806,  nearly  five  months  after  the 
burial  of  George  Stubbs  in  St.  Marylebone  Church- 
yard, London.  A  reaction  had  already  set  in  against 
English  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  even 
Gainsborough  and  Raeburn  were  becoming  less  and  less 
attractive  to  buyers  in  auction-rooms.  Beach,  a  minor 
master,  was  demoded,  and  he  passed  into  such  a  long 


neglect  that  his  name  was  omitted  from  even  the  1852 
edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters.  If  his  bio- 
graphy had  been  written  by  one  of  his  literary  friends 
we  should  have  inherited  a  great  deal  of  new  informa- 
tion about  many  historical  persons,  ranging  from  his 
master  and  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  the  most 
notable  of  his  patrons.  Miss  Beach  has  compiled  a  very 
useful  monograph,  showing  care  and  skill  in  the  hand- 
ling of  a  troublesome  subject  in  research  after  a  full 
century  of  neglect;  and  she  must  feel  glad  that  three 
examples  of  her  ancestor's  work  were  hung  a  year  ago 
in  the  Exhibition  of  British  Art  at  Burlington  House. 
The  monograph  is  divided  into  eleven  brief  chapters, 
followed  by  a  good  catalogue  raisonne,  some  lists  of 
exhibited  works  and  some  private  collections,  a  biblio- 
graphy, and  enough  indexing.  But  eight  illustrations 
in  half-tone  are  not  enough.  They  cannot  show  the 
variety  of  appeal  in  the  art  of  Thomas  Beach. — W.S.S. 

THE  BAROQUE  PAINTERS  OF  ITALY 

By  Arthur  McComb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

in    Harvard    University 
(Cambridge,     Massachusetts:     Harvard     University 
Press.  London:  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University 

Press.  21  -  net) 

SO  comprehensive  is  Professor  McComb's  new  work 
that  its  title  is  a  misnomer,  nor  is  he  unaware  of 
the  fact,  for  he  admits  that  'The  word  Baroque  is  used 
loosely  in  the  title  as  covering  all  painting  between 
about  1590  and  1790  and  as  being  less  cumbersome 
,uk1  more  evocative  than  the  phrase  "seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries."  '  Such  a  scheme  embraces  even 
the  Tenebrosi  whose  only  affinity  with  the  Baroque  was 
that  of  contemporaneous  production.  Between  the 
sombre  sublime  of  Ribera  and  the  flowery  frolics  of 
Albani.  between  the  savage  scenes  of  the  poet-painter 
Rosa  and  the  pretty  saints  of  Sassoferrato  or  Carlo 
Dolci,  then-  is  .1  vast  gulf  fixed.  Over  the  last  named 
Professor  McComb  unburdens  himself.  Shaking  off 
his  wonted  reserve,  he  writes  of 'the  over  sentimental 
works  with  the  unpleasant  porcelain  surface  which  at 
one  time  caused  the  undeserved  popularity  of  Furini's 
follower,  Carlo  Dolci.'  This,  and  references  like  the 
one  to  Bernardo  Strozzi's  'old  men  with  woolly  white 
beards  and  unnecessarily  foolish  expressions'  may 
cause  surprise  at  the  author's  choice  of  the  Baroque 
for  subject-matter.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  best  analysis 
is  that  of  the  tenebroso  Caravaggio.  Another  painter 
into  the  spirit  of  whom  Professor  McComb  enters  com- 
pletely is  the  bizarre  Mascagno,  classified  as  'Rococo,' 
whose  romantic  landscapes,  for  which  a  'pantheistic' 
spirit  is  here  claimed,  are  described  with  inspiration. 
In  general,  however,  the  professor  is  concerned  with 
technical  detail  rather  than  with  character.  This  ap- 
proach  to  art-subjects   is  in  the  ascendant,  and  one 
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asks  oneself  whether  so  scientific  a  treatment,  often, 
as  here,  in  brief  space,  can  be  really  useful  to  the  art- 
student,  or  as  effectual  in  making  a  clear  impression 
on  the  general  reader's  mind  as  are  those  powerful 
human  strokes  which  delineate  the  personality  of  an 
artist  and  his  art. 

The  origins  of  the  Baroque  style  are  hard  to  de- 
fine, thojagh  the  influence  of  the  'Grotesque'  masters, 
Giulio  Romano  and  Perino  del  Vaga,  was  far  greater 
than  is  realized  in  this  study.  But  the  book  is  import- 
ant: it  answers  a  long- felt  need  in  our  language.  It  is 
well  written,  well  documented,  well  produced,  save 
for  its  inconveniently  placed  and  crowded  illustrations, 
a  fault  which  should  not  be  overlooked  because  it  is 
becoming  fashionable.  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  vigour  of  Italian  art  was 
not  exhausted,  and  the  chisel  of  a  Bernini,  the  brush 
of  a  Tiepolo,  were  given  to  immortalize  its  immense 
virtuosity. — C.R.C. 

THE    DRAWING  AND   PAINTING   OF   DOGS 

By  G.  Vernon  Stokes,  R.B.A. 
(London:  Seeley  Service  and  Co.,  Limited.  10/6  net) 

INDEED  the  student  of  to-day  has  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  books  offering  instruction — and 
practical  instruction  at  that — by  practising  artists 
successful  in  their  various  spheres  of  operation.  In  a 
handy  quarto,  with  over  one  hundred  illustrations 
from  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Vernon  Stokes,  R.B.A.,  en- 
deavours to  teach  us  how  to  draw  and  paint  dogs.  Un- 
like some  writers,  he  imparts  what  he  has  to  say  in  a 
straightforward  colloquial  style,  without  any  literary 
embellishments,  his  one  aim  being  to  make  his  mean- 
ing clear.  Mr.  Stokes  obviously  knows  a  great  deal 
about  dogs.  Naturally  one  needs  an  alert  eye  and  an 
aptitude  of  hand  to  draw  these  restless  creatures,  and 
Mr.  Stokes's  book  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  both.  When  the  main  features  are  grasped,  we 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  such  details  as  the 
shapes  of  heads,  tails,  eyes,  ears,  expression,  carriage, 
character  of  coat,  etc.,  of  the  innumerable  breeds  and 
there  is  a  chapter  on  media  and  materials. — H.G.F. 

DESIGN 

By  Noel  Carrington 

(London:  John  Lane.  1935) 

THIS  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  design  to-day.  Mr.  Noel  Carrington,  after 
outlining  the  general  principles  of  design,  which  re- 
main fixed,  briefly  surveys  the  important  periods  of 
English  design  to  remind  us  of  the  social  environment 
and  conditions  under  which  designers  of  other  days 
worked.  Although  an  enthusiast  for  the  present,  Mr. 


Carrington's  fairness  towards  the  past,  and  his  un- 
biased reading  of  history,  win  a  respectful  hearing 
when  he  speaks  of  the  present.  'So  far  we  have  failed,' 
he  says.  'In  a  world  where  science  and  commerce  are 
international,  we  think  in  terms  of  rigid  nationalism. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  in  design.' 
He  reminds  us  that  the  designer  to-day  no  longer  de- 
signs for  an  individual.  Every  year  design  becomes 
more  and  more  a  co-operative  affair;  the  putting  to- 
gether into  pleasing  order  mass-produced,  standard- 
ized units.  He  deplores  the  architect's  negative  taste  of 
fearing  to  use  ornament,  which  fear  Mr.  Carrington 
aptly  terms  'nudist.'  This  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  value, 
modest  and  well  considered,  that  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  those  who  take  design  seriously  in  these 
days  of  transition  from  the  'Age  of  Reproduction.' 
Such  a  transition  must  take  time.  The  Chippendale 
chair  and  the  Sheraton  sideboard  were  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  decade.  It  takes  three  generations  to  make 
a  gentleman. — H.H. 


IN  OTHER  COVERS 

The  Italian  Renaissance.  Edited  with  an  introduction 
by  A.  K.  Wickham,  F.S.A.  (London:  Chatto  & 
Windus,  5/-.)  Very  useful  to  the  art  student  is  this 
anthology  of  the  visual — the  Italian  Renaissance 
being  the  subject  that  the  author  has  chosen.  We 
find  a  worthy  introduction  discussing  the  relation 
of  the  arts  to  one  another.  The  three  major  arts, 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  treated 
under  separate  headings  with  a  brief  resume  of 
the  lives  and  ideas  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  period.  Mr.  Wickham  has  chosen  well  in  his 
photographic  assemblage,  having  selected  for  the 
most  part  the  best-known  works  of  Renaissance 
art.  There  are  also  reproductions  of  earlier  periods 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  A  most  helpful  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  a  bibliography  pertaining  to 
the  era. 

Horological  Hints  and  Helps,  by  F.  W.  Britten.  (London: 
The  Technical  Press,  7/6.)  While  primarily 
addressed  to  those  engaged  in  the  clockmaking 
and  repairing  craft,  there  are  sections  of  this  book 
that  are  not  without  interest  to  collectors  of  clocks 
and  watches.  The  advice  it  contains,  though  in- 
tended for  actual  craftsmen,  might  be  read  and 
adopted  to  advantage  by  laymen  who  enjoy 
'  pottering  '  with  the  works  of  old  timepieces. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  section  on  the  re- 
pairing of  an  English  eight-day  grandfather 
clock,  which  explains  the  various  reasons  why  one 
of  these  may  suddenly  cease  to  tick,  for  as  the 
writer  says,  'Not  one  clock  in  twenty  stops  for  the 
want  of  cleaning  only.'  There  are  other  reasons. 
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A  PART  from  the  first  portion  of  the  collection  of 
Z\  English  glass  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bles, 
1  \.no  outstanding  sale  took  place  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  May.  The  catalogue  comprised  142  lots 
which  realized  a  total  of  £4,028,  of  which  total  the 
Royal  Oak  Goblet  contributed  £580.  This  example  of 
English  seventeenth-century  glass  is  engraved  with  a 
vignette  of  Charles  II  in  the  oak  and  inscribed  Royal 
Oak;  at  the  sides  are  portraits  of  Charles  II  and  his 
Queen,  and  at  the  back  the  Royal  Arms  with  the  de- 
vice Dieu  et  Mon  Droit  and  the  date  1663. 

Other  prices  were:  a  very  large  goblet  engraved 
1  with  arabesque  designs  and  etched  To  the  Glorious  and 
Immortal  Memory  of  King  William,  probably  1690-1700, 
which  brought  £68;  a  goblet,  with  straight-sided  bowl 
— c.  1690,  £58;  a  champagne  glass,  fluted  double  ogee 
bowl,  c.  1750,  £34;  a  sweetmeat  glass,  double  ogee 
bowl,  6  in.  high,  £32 ;  a  cordial  glass  with  opaque 
white  enamelled  vine  decoration  on  dark  blue  and 
white  spiral  stem,  c.  1750-60,  £58;  a  pair  of  Bristol 
bottles  painted  Chinese  figures  in  polychrome  ena- 
mels, c.  1 760-70,  £58;  a  Bristol  beaker  similarly  deco- 
rated, c.  1760  70,  £85;  a  pair  of  tapersticks,  c.  1720, 
£44;  a  pair  of  candlesticks  with  air  twist  stems,  c. 
1750,  9^  in.  high,  £78;  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  on 
moulded  pedestal  stems,  c.  1740,  9 1  in.  high,  £78;  a 
wine-glass,  the  bowl  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  a  rose  and  two  buds,  a  thistle  and 
star,  on  air  twist  stem,  c.  1750,  £45;  the  Cater  glass,  c. 
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1750,  engraved  with  a  medallion  portrait  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  full  faced  (after  a  portrait  en- 
graved by  Sir  Robert  Strange),  and  on  the  reverse  the 
figure  of  Britannia,  £120;  an  Audentior  Ibo  glass,  c. 
1745,  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  and  inscribed  Audentior  Ibo,  £92 ;  a  goblet 
engraved  with  vines,  roses,  acorns  and  oak  leaves,  c. 
1750,  an  example  of  a  disguised  Jacobite  glass,  £100; 
the  Revirescit  goblet,  c.  1 750,  engraved  with  a  rose  and 
two  buds,  an  oak  tree  and  branches,  and  Revirescit, 
£240  ;  and  a  goblet  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  wearing  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  c.  1752,  £240. 

Prices  for  the  five  enamelled  glasses  by  Bielby  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  c.  1760-70,  were:  a  wine-glass, 
enamelled  with  sheep  in  a  landscape  in  white,  £29; 
another  enamelled  with  a  fishing  scene,  £52;  another 
enamelled  with  a  skating  scene,  £44;  another  enam- 
elled with  a  shooting  scene,  £46;  and  a  goblet  enam- 
elled with  a  hunting  scene  in  white,  on  an  opaque 
twist  stem  and  plain  foot,   7!  in.  high,  £98. 

At  a  mixed  sale  of  Chinese  porcelains  and  French 
and  English  furniture  from  various  sources,  held  at  the 
same  rooms  earlier  in  May,  a  pair  of  figures  of  pheas- 
ants, Ch'ien  Lung,  26  in.  high,  brought  £1,837  10s. ; 
a  set  of  three  vases  and  covers  and  two  beakers,  Yung 
Cheng,  £231;  a  pair  of  blue  and  white  bottles, 
Rang  Hsi,  £194  5s.;  a  vase,  K'ang  Hsi,  £136  10s.;  a 
pair  of  vases,  K'ang  Hsi,  £294;  a  long-case  clock  by 
Thomas  Tompion,  £420;  and  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  oak  refectory  table  on  carved  baluster  legs, 
from  Wroxton  Abbey,  £378. 

On  the  3rd  Sotheby's  disposed  of  a  catalogue  of 
porcelains  and  furniture,  when  a  pair  of  Chelsea  fig- 
ures of  Chinese  musicians,  gold  anchor  mark,  brought 
£60;  a  pair  of  Longton  Hall  bird  candlesticks, 
Charlesworth  Firmin period,  £30;  a  Plymouth  figure  of  a 
hare,  £23;  a  set  of  three  Worcester  scale  blue  crocus 
pots,  Wall  period,  £88;  a  pair  of  large  Worcester  jugs 
with  painted  panels  on  a  scale  blue  ground,  Wall 
period,  £210;  a  Chamberlain  Worcester  dinner  service, 
£62 ;  and  among  the  furniture  sold  on  the  same  after- 
noon, a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase  brought 
£180;  a  James  II  long-case  clock  in  walnut  mar- 
quetry inlaid  case,  by  Jacobus  Markwick  Londini,  £60; 
and  a  set  of  fourteen  eighteenth-century  chairs  with 
heart-shaped  backs  and  carved  central  splats,  £335. 

At  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Hatley  Park,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, held  on  the  premises  by  Knight,  Frank  & 
Rutley,  an  Italian  ebonized  cabinet  realized  £315;  a 
pair  of  Charles  II  carved  walnut  chairs,  £71  8s.;  two 
Stuart  chairs,  £63;  a  carved  walnut  elbow  chair,  £57 
15s.;  a  Queen  Anne  mahogany  side-table,  £42;  a 
Waterford  oval  mirror,  23  in.  by  17  in.,  £31  10s. ;  a 
similar  mirror  28  in.  by  20  in.,  £42;  a  Jacobean  wal- 
nut chest  of  drawers,  £63 ;  a  pair  of  cut  lustre  cande- 
labra, £94  1  os. ;  a  pair  of  Adam  carved  and  gilt  stools, 
£52  ios.;an  Adam  carved  and  gilt  side-table,  £52  10s. 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other   opinions   expressed    by   correspondents. 


PAIR    OF    SILVER   GAUNTLETS    :    BY    HESTER    BATEMAN,    1783 

PAIR  OF  SILVER  GAUNTLETS  (No.  927) 

Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  pair  of 
silver  gauntlets,  made  in  London  1783  by  Hester 
Bateman.  In  the  centres  are  figures  of  lions  in  relief 
flanked  by  oval  medallions  of  George  III  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  exact  oc- 
casions on  which  these  gauntlets  would  have  been 
worn,  but  presume  they  were  used  by  Queen  Char- 
lotte at  Court  or  State  functions.  Perhaps  you  would 
mention  these  in  your  '  Notes  and  Queries  ,'  and  see 
what  suggestions,  as  to  the  use  of  the  gauntlets,  your 
readers  can  offer.  Possibly  there  is  a  print  or  picture 
showing  the  Queen  or  other  member  of  the  Court 
wearing  the  gauntlets.  Yours  truly,  Ralph  Hyman. 

PICTURES  BY  PAULUS  MOREELSE  (No.  926) 

Dr.  C.  H.  de  Jonge,  Curator  of  the  Central  Mu- 
seum, Utrecht,  Holland,  who  is  writing  a  book  on  the 
Utrecht  painter  Paulus  Moreelse,  desires  to  trace  the 
following  portraits  by  the  artist: 

Lady  in  black  dress  and  cap,  white  collar.  Signed 
and  dated  PM  1623  (Dowdeswell) ;  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  48  X  38  in.  Signed  and  dated  PM  1625.  From 
the  collection  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hutt.  Sale 
Mr.  A.  Wertheimer,  1 8-6-1 920,  No.  31  (Christie); 
lady  in  black  dress  embroidered  with  gold  braid, 
white  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  holding  a  fan  in  her 
right  hand.  Signed  and  dated  PM  1625.  47-5  X  34*5 
in.  Sale  H.  W.  Mortimore,  London,  27-7-1923,  No. 
183  (Christie);  two  ladies  (fragments).  Signed  and 
dated   PM  1626  and   PM  1627   (Dowdeswell,   1919) ; 


lady,  aged  22,  in  black  dress.  Signed  and  dated  PM 
1627.  28  X  21*5  in.  Exhibition  Guildhall,  1903,  No. 
187;  Robert  First  Earl  of  Lindsey,  killed  at  Edgehill 
1642.  In  armour  with  white  collar  and  blue  scarf. 
Signed  and  dated  PM  1631.  Sale  C.  J.  Mackenzie, 
22-3-1918  (Christie) ;  gentleman  and  a  lady.  38  X  39 
in.  Signed  and  dated  PM  1632.  Sale  G.  Wilder,  19-5- 
191 1,  No.  17  (Christie);  lady  in  a  chair.  Black  dress, 
white  cap,  collar  and  cuffs.  Signed  and  dated  PM 
1635.  32  X  25-5  in.  (Dowdeswell);  man  in  red  robe 
and  lace  collar.  Oval  25  X  19  in.  Signed.  Sale  Lady 
Muir  Mackenzie,  8-7-1912  (Sotheby) ;  Anna  Both 
Cornelisdr.,  wife  of  Cornells  van  de  Pol  Lucasz, 
Aetatis  40.  16 16.  With  coat  of  arms.  Oval.  Barnbridge 
sale  23-11-1928  (Christie);  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
quise Spinola.  47-5  X  37  in.  Hirsch  sale  12-6-1931 
(Christie) ;  lady  in  red  dress,  holding  a  shepherd's 
crook.  Signed  and  dated  PM  1628.  Panel  27  X  21  in. 
Sale  A.  F.  Basset  9-1-1920.  Shepherdess.  Signed  and 
dated  PM  1632.  Panel  28  X  22-5  in.  Curzon  sale, 
10-7-1931,  No.  21  (Christie);  Shepherdess.  Signed 
and  dated  PM  1633  (Dowdeswell). 

SILVER  MOUNTS  ON  FURNITURE  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sir, — I  read  the  article  by  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones  in 
The  Connoisseur,  July  1932,  concerning  silver  mounts 
on  South  African  furniture.  I  hope  the  following  notes 
will  be  of  interest :  Dr.  van  Broekhuizen,  the  South 
African  Minister  at  the  Hague,  owns  a  long-case 
clock,  bought  in  Holland,  signed,  Johan  Michael  Junck, 
Cabo  de  Goede  Hoop,  the  last  words  being  the  old  Dutch 
name  for  Cape  Town.  This  clock  rests  on  massive 
scrolls  and  foliage  instead  of  the  usual  clawfeet;  the 
case  is  made  of  a  colonial  wood  resembling  teak,  the 
ornamental  carvings  are  in  a  kind  of  black  wood 
resembling  ebony.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  type  of  con- 
temporary Dutch  clocks.  The  dial  itself  is  of  silver, 
like  the  mounts  described  by  Mr.  Jones,  mounted  on 
a  brass  plate  and  accompanied,  on  the  left  and  on  the 
right  sides,  by  a  silver  shepherd  and  shepherdess. 
The  circular  opening  within  the  dial  is  filled  in  with 
silver  fretwork,  showing  the  brass  plate  underneath. 
The  openings  for  the  date,  the  day  of  the  week  and 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  also  filled  with  silver  plates. 
Under  the  dial  are  a  painted  view  of  Table  Bay  and  a 
silver  ship,  sailing  to  and  fro  with  the  movement  of 
the  pendulum.  Silver  scroll  work  surrounds  the  little 
window  in  the  centre  of  the  case ;  no  maker's  marks 
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HOOD  OF  THE   (   \l'l      TOWN    LONG-CASE 
CLOCK   DESCRIUED    I1Y  DR.  A    STARING 


are  visible.  The 
engraving  on  the 
silver  is  excellent, 
that  on  the  brass 
coarse  and  clum- 
sy. So  Junck,  the 
clockmaker,  had 
probably  nothing 
to  do  with  the 
silver  mounts, 
which  must  have 
been  made  by  a 
Cape  Town  sil- 
versmith, for  sil- 
ver mounts  never 
occur  in  Holland, 
as  the  Rijksmu- 
seum  authorities 
rightly  pointed 
out.  Another 
proof of the  Cape 
Town  origin  of 
these  mounts  can 
be  derived  from 

the  following  facts,  that  give  at  the  same  time  a  solu- 
tion for  the  letters  d.h.s.,  found  on  some  of  the  mounts. 
A  colonel  and  captain  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  Damiaan 
Hugo  Staring,  was  from  1773  to  1782  equipagemeester 
(head  of  the  naval  establishment)  at  Cape  Town. 

His  wife  had  joined  him  at  the  Cape,  and  they 
bought  the  furniture,  necessary  for  their  home,  at 
Cape  Town,  where  good  furniture  in  the  Dutch  taste 
could  be  had.  As  Captain  Staring,  in  some  of  his 
letters  to  his  agent  in  Holland,  seemed  to  contemplate 
settling  at  the  Cape  after  his  retirement,  this  buying 
of  a  complete  set  of  furniture  is  very  probable.  When 
Mrs.  Staring  followed  her  husband  back  to  Holland 
she  did  not  take  much  of  her  furniture  with  her;  but 
those  pieces  she  brought  to  Wildenborch  are  still  in 
the  family  and  now  belong  to  Mr.  Winand  Staring 
of  Vorden.  They  are  all  pieces  for  very  personal  use : 
a  writing  bureau,  from  which  the  silver  mounts  on  the 
outside  have  disappeared  though  those  on  the  inside 
are  still  there,  a  poudreuse  and  a  ribbon  box,  belong- 
ing together  and  both  adorned  with  silver  mounts. 
Like  the  clock  described  before  and  like  the  kabinet 
(linen  cupboard)  illustrated  in  Mr.  Jones's  article, 
this  bureau  and  poudreuse  follow  the  style  of  contem- 
porary Dutch  furniture,  but  are  rather  clumsy. 

Some  of  the  mounts  are  marked  with  the  initials 
d.h.s.,  as  is  also  a  gold  cane  head  in  my  possession. 
My  explanation  for  these  initials  is  that  they  are  those 
of  Captain  D.  H.  Staring,  who  marked  the  silver 
mounts  in  the  same  way  as  one  marks  plate,  perhaps 
as  a  protection  against  theft  by  slaves.  The  other  fur- 
niture in  the  South  African  Museum,  on  the    silver 


mounts  of  which  the  same  initials  appear,  may  have 
belonged  to  Captain  Staring  also,  and  been  left  be- 
hind when  he  returned  to  Holland. 

If  a  naval  captain  and  a  silversmith  having  the 
same  initials  had  lived  at  Cape  Town  at  the  same 
period,  surely  some  Cape  Town  correspondent  will  be 
able  to  give  the  right  solution.  But  unless  such  a  coin- 
cidence be  proved,  I  think  it  more  reasonable  to  see 
in  these  initials  d.h.s.  those  of  a  man  who  had  the 
means  and  good  reasons  to  buy  expensive  furniture 
and  on  some  of  whose  belongings  these  initials  appear. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  maker 
of  these  curious  silver  mounts  often  occurring  on 
old  Cape  furniture.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whom  the  malcontent  party  among  the  colon- 
ists complained  against,  was  Major  van  Prehn,  com- 
manding the  military  force  at  the  Cape,  a  colleague 
and  a  friend  of  Captain  Staring.  Under  his  command 
was  also  the  arsenal  of  the  garrison,  with  the  workshop 
for  repairs.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  employed  the 
workmen  of  the  shop  to  make  all  sorts  of  furniture  for 
the  Cape  burghers,  'linen  cupboards,  other  cupboards, 
tables,  chairs,  also  objects  of  gold  and  silver.'  Of 
course  this  would  be  detrimental  to  the  tradesmen 
of  the  town.  Major  van  Prehn  refutes  this  accusation 
in  convincingjustification.  He  admits  he  has  employed 
some  vrijwerkers  (soldiers  on  leave,  allowed  to  hire 
themselves  out)  to  make  furniture  for  his  personal 
use;  also  that  he  has  given  permission  to  the  headman 
of  the  gunroom,  for  himself  and  for  the  other  work- 
men, to  work  for 
private  customers 
in  their  free  hours; 
he  supposes  they 
will  have  made 
different  things 
for  the  citizens  of 
Cape  Town.  For  a 
man  who  knows 
how  to  chisel  gun- 
metal  silver  is  a 
very  easy  ma  te- 
rial.  Perhaps 
among  the  work- 
men of  the  gun- 
room there  was  a 
former  silversmith, 
who  was  happy  to 
exercise  his  pro- 
fessional skill  on  simple  mounts  for  furniture  in  his 
free  hours,  when  he  was  allowed  to  work  for  private 
customers.  The  fact  that  Captain  Staring  was  himself 
a  temporary  officer  of  the  Company  and  a  friend  of 
Major  van  Prehn,  suggests  he  may  have  employed 
such  a  man  to  adorn  his  clumsy  colonial  furniture. — 
A.  Staring,  Wildenborch,  Vorden,  Holland. 
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STAMPS   OF  THE   SILVER   JUBILEE 

By   DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


NEVER  before  in  the  annals  of  the  postage 
stamp  has  there  been  so  extensive  a  series  com- 
memorating a  single  historical  happening  as  in 
the  case  of  the  King's  Silver  Jubilee.  Even  the  British 
Post  Office  has  so  far  departed  from  its  conservatism  as 
to  provide  four  stamps  of  distinctive  design  tempor- 


1935,  any  stocks  of  Silver  Jubilee  commemoration 
stamps  remaining  on  hand  are  to  be  officially  de- 
stroyed, thus  ensuring  a  definitely  restricted  issue. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sets  of  Silver  Jubilee 
stamps  hails  from  the  territory  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  shows  a  vignette  of  the  King  in  the  uniform  of  the 


JUBILEE  STAMP  OF  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA  WITH  VICTORIA  FALLS 
AND    INSET    OF    H.M.    KING    GEORGE 


................ .....J 


2D.  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 
WITH  BUST  OF  THE  KING 
AND     NATIVE    ORNAMENT 


DESIGN    FOR    THE     FORTY-FOUR 

COLONIES     AND     DEPENDENCIES 
UNDER    THE     COLONIAL    OFFICE 


arily  to  replace  those  of  the  normal  type.  Double  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  British  stamps  and  printed  by  the 
photogravure  process  in  a  modernistic  design  by  Mr. 
Barnett  Freedman,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfactory  from  the  aesthetic 
viewpoint  of  any  that  the  celebration  has  produced. 
The  view  of  Windsor  Castle  from  the  river  and  the 
head  of  His  Majesty  in  robes  of  State  encircled  by  the 
collar  of  the  Garter,  with  the  Orb,  Sceptre  and  Sword 
of  Maintenance  as  adopted  for  the  Silver  Jubilee 
stamps  of  the  forty-four  colonies  and  dependencies 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  is 
an  improvement,  although  philatelists  will  deplore  the 
circumstances  which  made  impracticable  any  devia- 
tion except  in  the  matters  of  face  value,  colours  and 
the  name  of  the  place  of  origin.  Each  individual  set 
comprises  four  denominations,  the  highest  being  either 
one  shilling,  one  rupee,  or  twenty-four  cents,  according 
to  the  local  currencies.  The  stamps  themselves  are  finely 
printed  in  two  colours  by  the  effective  line-engraved 
process  by  which  the  most  beautiful  specimens  known 
to  collectors  have  always  been  produced.  The  original 
design  was  prepared  by  Waterlow  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded,  but  in  order  to  expe- 
dite production  part  of  the  printing  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Bradbury,  Wilkinson  &  Co. 
respectively,  with  the  result  that  the  stamps  were  in 
readiness  for  release  by  post  offices  from  Antigua  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  on  May  7th.  Thenceforth  to  the  end 
of  the  year  they  will  be  substituted  for  equivalent 
duties  of  the  regular  current  issues,  which  are  being 
meanwhile  withheld  from  sale.  After  December  31st, 


Black  Watch,  inset  upon  a  view  of  the  awe-inspiring 
Victoria  Falls.  Specimens  of  local  Big  Game  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Elephant,  Lion,  Giraffe  and  Antelope. 
Here  again  we  have  four  values,  id.,  2d.,  3d.  and  6d., 
all  printed  in  two  colours.  The  Jubilee  stamps  of 
South-West  Africa,  the  very  first  to  appear,  display  a 
bust  of  the  Sovereign  within  an  ornamental  frame. 

The  Jubilee  commemoration  stamps  of  New  Zealand 
have  their  period  of  currency  limited  to  one  month 
from  May  1st,  1935.  By  contrast  they  bear  portraits  of 
both  the  King  and  the  Queen,  together  with  the  de- 
vice of  the  Southern  Cross  taken  from  the  New  Zea- 
land 'Jack'  and  the  Jubilee  dates  'igw-igj^.'  En- 
graved and  recess  printed  in  England  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  J.  Berry,  of  Wellington,  N.Z.,  they  comprise  |d. 
deep  blue-green,  id.  carmine  lake,  and  6d.  deep 
orange.  An  equestrian  portrait  of  King  George 
mounted  upon  his  charger  'Anzac'  presented  by  the 
Australian  people  forms  the  design  of  the  Common- 
wealth stamps,  recess  printed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Bank-Note  Printer  in  denominations  of  id.  red,  3d. 
blue,  and  2/-  purple. 

Canadian  Jubilee  stamps  are  the  most  ambitious  of 
them  all,  embracing  six  values.  A  portrait  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  adorns  the  1  cent  green,  the  Duke  of  York 
the  2  cents  brown,  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  the 
3  cents  red,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  5  cents  blue. 
The  two  remaining  stamps  depict  respectively  a  view 
of  Windsor  Castle  (10  cents  green)  and  the  royal  yacht 
Britannia  under  sail  (13  cents  blue).  India's  Silver 
Jubilee  stamps  of  the  Empire  are  in  denominations 
1,  ij,  2§,  3!  and  9  annas. 
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